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Art. I.—1. A Journey through the Kingdom of Oude, in 
1849-50. By Direction of the Right Hon. The Earl of Dal- 
housie, Governor-General. With Private Correspondence 
relative to the Annexation of Oude to British India, etc. 
By Major-General W. H. Sieeman, K. C. B., Resident at 
the Court of Lucknow. In two volumes. London. 1858. 

. The Private Life of an Eastern’ King. By a Member of 
the Household of his late Majesty Nussir-U-Deen, King of 
Oude. [Wittiam Knicuron.] Second Edition. London. 
1855. 

. Biographical Index to the Historians of Mohammedan India. 
By Str Henry M. Exuiort, K. C. B., Foreign Secretary to 
the Government of India. In four volumes. Vol. I. Gen- 
eral Histories. Caleutta. 1850. 

The Calcutta Review. Vol. Il. No. IV. Article If. Ro- 
mance and Reality of Indian Life. Calcutta. 1844. 


A pecuciar value attaches to the description of Oude, in the 
late Sir W. H. Sleeman’s journal of his tour, as a represen- 
tation of the state of the country and its inhabitants, by an 
unprejudiced and most competent observer, during the later 
years of the native rule. Its value is not merely local and 
temporary. As an exhibition of a state of society fast disap- 
pearing in the East, and as a picture of the manners of a 
Mohammedan kingdom in India, it throws back much light 
upon the history of the Great Moguls, and the state of their 
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empire previous to its subjugation by the English. It serves 
to remove opinions which, though still common, were never 
correct. Illusions which remoteness, exaggeration, and ro- 
mance had created, and which threw a glare of false splendor 
over the East, disappear before increasing knowledge, as the 
mirage of the desert vanishes before the eyes of the advan- 
cing traveller. It may be said with truth, that the popular 
ideas concerning the history of India are based more on fancy 
than on fact. The character of recent events is misinterpreted 
through ignorance of those which preceded them. The Brit- 
ish possession of India is misunderstood by reason of imper- 
fect knowledge concerning the previous history of the country- 

For the whole period over which its history extends, India 
has been subject to frequent and violent changes in the per- 
sons of its rulers and the order of its government. Quiet and 
security have never been established within it for any long 
period. Conquest has succeeded to conquest, — each bringing 
a lengthened train of sufferings. The history of the Mohamme- 
dan rule is a record of the misery of the people, resulting from , 
the tyranny of the rulers, —a misery which unsettled society, 
destroyed peace, checked progress, and reduced often to its 
lowest limits the hope of better times. Justice and morality 
were violated by the strong, and religion did not interfere to 
protect the weak. The gorgeous but incongruous splendors 
of the courts of Delhi and of Southern India were the reflec- 
tion of wide-spread ruin and woe. The luxury of palaces was 
the fruit of the spoils of provinces, The gross and sensual in- 
dulgences of courts were supported by the booty of towns, and 
the distress of their inhabitants. In the accounts given by the 
native historians of India, — notwithstanding the corruption 
of their principles, the depth of their sycophancy, and the ex- 
travagance of their hyperboles,—the character of Oriental 
magnificence is reduced to its true level. The splendors of the 
East walked hand in hand with misery; the peacock throne 
stood on a soil soaked with blood; the gardens of delight 
were outnumbered by the deserts of want. 

However the persons of the rulers might change, the tyr- 
anny of the rule remained invariable. Revolution in an 
Asiatic despotism brought about a change of governors, but 
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not of government. A system dependent on the sole will of 
the ruler was subject to no regular modifications, to no laws of 
improvement. ‘The personal character of the monarch might 
render it for a time better or worse, but individual excellence 
could do little to effect any permanent amelioration. In the 
long list of the Mohammedan princes of India, a few names 
occur which are still held in honor. Among these no other is 
so famous as that of Akber. He introduced many wise and 
liberal measures, and cherished generous and enlightened 
designs. But even his reign is marked by caprices and cru- 
elties, and his character was defaced by sensuality, while the 
effect of his wisest measures scarcely lasted beyond his death, 
and before the rein of his son had ended, little but the re- 
membrance of them remained. In the history of the despot- 
ism of the Great Moguls, “ nothing is stable but the absolute 
will of the monarch.” 

The evils consequent upon a system of unlimited and ir- 
regular authority were enhanced by the uncertainty of the 
succession to the throne. The death of an emperor was the 
signal for intrigues which were led on to bloody endings. 
The princes of the roy:! blood regarded one another with jeal- 
ous rivalry. Each had his party of retainers, who had adopted 
his cause according to the dictates of personal liking or pres- 
ent advantage. The mass of the people took no part in the 
contest, but suffered from the confusion and devastation which 
accompanied it. From the death of Akber to the beginning 
of the present century, when the English took possession of 
Delhi, —a period of about two hundred years,— there had 
been but one undisputed succession to the throne.” Nor was 
there any power, after the succession had been settled, which 
held the different portions of the empire together by any nat- 
ural force. The limits of the state were continually varying, 
according to the energy or capacity of successive rulers. The 
weakness resulting from a centralization that increased the 


* In 1748, Ahmed Shah became Emperor, with no contending claimant for what 
was now scarcely worth contending for. After six troubled years he was violently 
deposed, and his eyes were put out by his conqueror. This putting out of eyes 
has been from time immemorial the manner adopted by the powerful in the East 
of ridding themselves of a dangerous rival 
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luxury of the court, showed itself in the continual revolt of 
districts, and dropping off of provinces. Deputies of the im- 
perial authority were often tempted to exercise authority for 
their own ends, and frequently established themselves as in- 
dependent rulers. The country was not only impoverished by 
war, but drained in time of peace, for the support of imperial 
and vice-regal splendor. ‘The wise and much-praised Akber 
is said to have kept an establishment of five thousand ele- 
phants and twelve thousand stable-horses. In his harem 
were five thousand women. He amused himself on his birth- 
days, and at other festivals, by being weighed in golden scales 
against silver, gold, perfumes, and other precious articles in 
succession, which were then thrown antong the crowd of 
spectators. His eulogistic minister, Abi-l-Fazl, represents 
the royal weighing as having been a device for bestowing 
largesses upon the indigent. But the court historian, Abdu- 
l-Kadir, less inclined to flattery, gives a diflerent picture of 
the birthday customs. The king received presents from the 
nobles, and from all his attendants,—so that money, food, 
perfumes, and even the gains of dancers and fiddlers, were 
brought to the royal treasury. “ Even I,” he says, “ this pow- 
erless atom, who was held of no account at all, had to present 
my forty rupees, which received the honor of being accepted. 
I do not like my position, and should be glad to be in any 
other.” * The rich officers of state, taking advantage of their 
position, plundered the weak and defenceless, and robbed the 
possessions of widows and orphans, a portion of which they 
presented as gifts to the monarch. The worthy Sir Thomas 
Roe, visiting the court of Delhi, declares he “never saw such 
inestimable wealth.” The early European travellers were 
struck with astonishment at the magnificence of the imperial 
displays. “Magne regni illius divitiw,’ wrote the Jesuit 
missionaries at the court of Delhi. But the displays of the 





* For the accounts of Akber’s lavishness, (and he was moderate in expense com- 
pared with some of the rulers of India,) see the Ayeeni Akberi, or the Institutes of 
the Emperor Akber, by Abu-l-Fazl, translated by Gladwin, Vol. I. pp. 46, 113, 222, 
and elsewhere. It appears that each of the ladies of the first quality in the harem 
received monthly, according to her merits, from 1028 to 1610 rupees. A rupee is 
now worth about half a dollar. Each elephant was allowed from three to five at- 


tendants. 
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court were the sign of the poverty rather than of the wealth 
of the country. The imperial treasury was insatiable, and 
the scanty earnings of the whole people flowed into the bot- 
tomless coffers of Delhi. 

Bernier, whose quick intelligence makes him one of the 
most trustworthy, as well as entertaining, of the travellers in 
India, in writing to the minister Colbert, points out clearly 
the result of the system of extortion by which the imperial 
demands were supplied. “ Avant que de finir, je dirai d’od 
peut venir que cet Empire du Mogol ctant ainsi un abime 
d’or et d’argent, on ne voit néanmoins pas qu’entre le peuple 
il yen ait davantage qu’ailleurs, au contraire le peuple y 
parait moins pecunieux, et l’argent s’y trouve plus rare, qu’en 
beaucoup d’autres endroits. ” * 

The enervating influences which surround an Asiatic mon- 
arch produced their legitimate eflect upon the characters of 
most of the Great Moguls. Brutal and sensual rulers were 
served by brutal and sensual ministers. Gross and disgusting 
debauchery prevailed. ‘The affairs of state fell into the hands 
of such favorites as best administered to the dissolute pleas- 
ures of the monarch. The course of justice was perverted ; 
corruption was universal. The chief oflicials, and large land- 
holders, secure in distance or in the possession of favor, be- 
came the worst plunderers. The government of provinces 
was sold out to the highest bidders ; and so long as the reve- 
nue was regularly paid, there was no question as to the mode 
of its collection. The people were exposed without resource 
to the violence of these petty, but absolute tyrants. Whole 
regions were devastated, their inhabitants being unable to sat- 
isfy the demands made upon them. ‘The people lived in per- 
petual fear. The possession of property of any kind was dan- 
gerous. amines, not infrequent from the want of rain, were 
enhanced in severity and terror by the ravages of troops and 
the extortions of governors. The native chroniclers repeat 
frequently, —* At this time, through warfare and famine, the 
country round about became a desert, and no husbandmen 
remained to till the ground.” 


* Voyages de Francois Bernier, (Amsterdam, 1711,) Vol. I. p- 806. 
on 
we) 
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The effect of such a despotism is not merely material, it 
is also moral. A nation exposed to the unchecked will of 
its rulers must sooner or later acquire the vices of slaves. 
Sycophancy, falseness, and servility were burned into the Hin- 
doo character by the hot irons of tyranny. Cruelty begat 
cruelty, deceit engendered deceit. ‘The Hindoos learned to 
regard their rulers as enemies, and the lesson has not yet been 
unlearned. The bitter experiences of a thousand years are 
not to be forgotten in a generation. 

The illustrations which the Indian historians afford, of the 
condition of the country under its native rulers, are such as 
may well furnish excuse for the main faults of the Hindoos., 
It is a painful task to read them, the sum of misery seems so 
great and so needless. But it is these accounts which enable 
one to understand some of the sources of the strength of the 
British empire in India, exhibit some of the dangers which 
attend it, and afford a palliation for some of the faults of its 
rule. From a few examples we shall see at least by what it 


was preceded. 
One of the most famous and accomplished princes of the 
fourteenth century was Sultan Mohammed, the son of 'Tugh- 


lak Shah. Some men called him the Just, — but his cruelties 
were unsurpassed. At one time during his reign, the people 
occupying the country between the Ganges and the Jumna 
were reduced to such despair by grievous exactions, that they 
burned their houses and their grain-stacks, and cast them- 
selves as wanderers on the world. Upon this the Sultan gave 
orders that all such peasants should be captured and put to 
death. He himself moved out with his army from Agra, as 
for a grand hunt, encircled a large district, and closing in upon 
those who might be found within his lines, caused them all to 
be barbarously put to death. “In this way,” says the native 
writer, “he depopulated great tracts of his kingdom.” * 
Humayun, the son of Baber, and the father of Akber, had 





* See Elphinstone, II. 62. See also Sir Henry Elliott’s Index to the Moham- 
medan Historians, I. 289. This valuable and learned work never advanced be- 
yond the first volume. It was cut short by the untimely death of its author. Sir 
Henry Elliott had acquired high distinction as a civil functionary, and as a scholar 
well versed in Indian literature. He was a great loss to India. 
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a long and troubled reign in the middle of the sixteenth cen- 
tury. His character had some traits of humanity, | ut his will 
was ungoverned, his passions hasty and violent. On one oc- 
casion, in the year 1536, after a great success in arms, he gave 
himself up to indolence and revelry. His followers imitated 
the example of their master. His camp was abandoned to 
the excesses of debauchery. It happened one evening, during 
this season of uproar, that a party, composed chiefly of under- 
officers of the household and the army,—clerks, secretaries, 
armor-bearers, and the like, — were feasting together in the 
gardens of Halal. One of their number repeated to them the 
old story, in its Indian version, but coming down from a far 
more distant antiquity, of the farmer and his sons, and the 
bundle of sticks. As it was then told, it was said that the 
great Tamerlane, in a day of adversity, had taken from each 
of his forty attendants two arrows. ‘T'ying them in a bundle, 
he offered it to each in turn to be broken. ‘Then loosing the 
bundle, which remained unbroken, he showed how easily each 
man could break the two which belonged tohim. ‘The moral 
was plain. The imaginations of those who listened to the 
story, already heated by revelry, and by the remembrance of 
recent victory, took fire. ‘They resolved to bind themselves 
together, and to set forth as conquerors on their own account. 
Their drunken spirits admitted no delay, and they started at 
once on their adventures. The next morning they were 
missed, and, their services being needed, a thousand men were 
despatched to pursue them and bring them back. They were 
soon overtaken, and brought into the imperial presence. 

“The day of the week happened to be a Tuesday, when the Em- 
peror, according to the fantastic astrological fancies on which at this 
period of his life he acted, clothed in red robes, the color suited to 
Mars, the guardian planet of the day, was sitting in state on the throne 
of wrath and vengeance. He too, though the judge, was probably still 
laboring under the effects of his previous excesses. The deserters 
were brought in, in small parties, and sentence pronounced on them 
with a capricious cruelty, embittered by the levity with which it was 
accompanied. Some were trampled to death by elephants, some were 
beheaded, some had their ears and noses cut off, some their fingers 
pared away. In the evening, the Imam, or leader of the religious ser- 
vice in the mosque, who was a man of no great understanding, read, 
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according to custom, a portion of the Koran, after the first genuflexion. 
The chapter that he chose was that which alludes to the destruction, 
by the divine wrath, of the masters of the elephant, who impiously at- 
tempted to destroy the temple of Mckka. It displeased the Emperor, 
as if chosen with some allusion to his own recent employment ; and 
when the service was over, he ordered the Imam to be trodden to 
death by an elephant, for charging him, by insinuation, with tyranny. 
Mulina Muhammed Bergoli, a learned and saintly personage, high in 
the Emperor's favor, intereeded for the Imam, and pleaded that, being 
an ignorant man, he did not understand the Koran, and meant no ill. 
But this interference only further enraged the Emperor, who vented 
the passion, with which he was still inflamed, in reproaches directed 
against the intercessor himself; and the sentence was carried into 
effect. When, however, Ilumayun’s rage had somewhat evaporated, 
and when he had leisure for cool reflection, he was seized with the 
deepest sorrow and remorse, and spent the ensuing night in tears and 
lamentations.” — Erskine’s History of India, I. 68, 69. 

The most vigorous of the enemies of Humayun was the 
Sultan Shere Shah, who for a time was master of Delhi and 
of Bengal. He had raised himself from humble station to 
be the ruler of this vast kingdom. His government was ener- 
getic, and he administered the state with a strong hand, and 
with equity enough to call forth the praises of the historians 
of his reign. But there is a story told of him which affords a 
striking parallel in some of its circumstances, and gives a hor- 
rid precedent, to the treachery of Nana Sahib, and the massa- 
cre of Cawnpore. In 1543, Puran-Mal, a Rajpoot chieftain, 
held independent possession of the fort and town of Raisain, 
and the surrounding districts. Shere Shah, desirous to bring 
him under subjection, directed his arms against the fort, and, 
in order to excite the fanatical bigotry of his Mohammedan 
troops, and to give to his proceedings the character of a re- 
ligious war, he assigned as the ground of his attack the fact 
that Puran-Mal, a Hindoo infidel, held as concubines, among 
the thousand women of his harem, many of Mohammedan 
birth. The siege was long; the fort was vigorously defended. 
At length, pressed by want, the Rajpoot leader agreed to ca- 
pitulate, upon condition that he with all his followers and 
women should be allowed to retire in safety. The most sol- 
emn pledges were given by Shere Shah for the fulfilment of 
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this agreement. Puran-Mal, with full faith, marched out from 
the fort, and encamped upon the plain. ‘Thereupon, accord- 
ing to the original accounts, several advisers of Shere Shah, 
learned in the law, gave it as their opinion that such a treaty 
was of no binding force, and that the infidels should not be 
allowed to escape. Shere Shah, acting upon their advice, 
surrounded the hasty camp of the Rajpoots with his whole 
army and his elephants, and poured in upon them a destrue- 
tive fire from bows and matchlocks. The Rajpoots, seeing 
that they were betrayed, resolved to sell their lives dearly. 
Making a fire in the midst of their camp, they slew all their 
women and children, and threw their bodies, together with 
all the treasures they had brought from their strong-hold, into 
the flames. ‘Then tying themselves together by their girdles, 
two by two, they rushed out upon their enemies. They 
fought with the energy of desperation, till every man of them 
was slain. ‘Ten thousand men, women, and children are said 
to have fallen in this massacre. It was reported, that, of all 
the Rajpoot host, but two children were found alive, both 
girls, and that the Sultan, with excess of malice, gave one of 
them to a party of jugglers, and the other to be brought up as 
a dancing-girl.* 

The magnificent mausoleum of Shere Shah still stands in 
the centre of a beautiful tank, in the little town of Sasseram, 
his birthplace. It is deserted and decayed, inhabited by a 
multitude of bats, and overgrown with weeds. The chain 
which supported the lamp that was to be kept burning over 
his grave is broken, and no priest recites the prayers of the 
Koran for the repose of his soul. 

Though such treachery as his is uncommon in the annals 
of Indian rulers, treachery on a smaller scale was one of the 
most cherished arts of conquest. “ Ve victis” was the com- 
mon rule of war. Withthe advance of time there was no 
change in the principles or policy of the rule of the strong. A 
century and a quarter later, during the long and tormented 
reign of Aurungzebe, this monarch also found himself at 
war with the Rajpoots. The orders given to his troops were 


* Erskine’s History, II. 434. Zubdatu-T-Tawarikh, in Elliott’s Biographical 
Index. 
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to cut off all supplies from fugitives, to lay waste the coun- 
try, to burn the villages, to destroy the fruit-trees, to carry off 
the women and children." The Mussulmans still venerate 
the name of Aurungzebe, and hold his character in admira- 
tion. When on his death-bed, in the eighty-ninth year of his 
life, he wrote to his youngest and favorite son a letter, in 
which he says: “ | have committed many crimes, and I know 
not what punishment may seize me. ‘The agonies of death 
come upon me fast.” F 

It would be easy to extend such accounts as these, and to 
add to them others of the dissoluteness and venality of mon- 
archs, and of the suffering and degradation of their people. 
There is not a single reign in Indian history, on which the stu- 
dent can dwell with pleasure. The staple of the narrative is 
composed of recitals of lust, barbarity, treachery, and tyranny, 
with their accompanying evils. During the century that 
passed from the death of Aurungzebe to the occupation of 
Delhi by the English, and their gain of supreme power in 
India, the affairs of the country fell into a tumultuous con- 
dition, in which many former evils were continued and aggra- 
vated. ‘The despotic influences which had so long moulded 
the native character remained in full vigor. There was but 
one main circumstance, which, having operated for an unlim- 


ited period, still existed to control the elements of social order, 
and to check the tendency to its entire disruption. This 
was the hereditary attachment of the mass of the natives to 
their local habitations, and to their system of village gov- 
ernment. For the whole historic period, the principle of na- 


tionality among the Hindoos has manifested itself almost 
exclusively either in the narrow bonds of clanship, or the still 
narrower ties of the village community. In a strict sense, a 
Hindoo nation has never existed. Obscure as many of the 
causes of this fact may be, certain among them are plain. 
There is no ethnical homogeneousness in the Hindoo race ; 
the influences of climate and soil have tended to create a self- 
indulgent apathy in regard to all the higher principles of 
social life; and a religious system curiously devised to ex- 


* Elphinstone’s History, IT. 462 
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tinguish the nobler spiritual impulses and to stifle the moral 
energies, dating from a period of almost unknown antiquity 
and combined with a completely despotic theory and practice 
of government, has united with natural causes to prevent the 
growth of national interests and the formation of national 
institutions. It would lead us too far from our preseut pur- 
pose to pursue this inquiry. 

Returning, therefore, to our immediate topic, the condi- 
tion of India under its native rulers, it is a matter of striking 
interest to find how close a parallel is afforded by General 
Sleeman’s account of Oude to the historical accounts of 
greater kingdoms, and to be enabled to fill out from his vivid 
and accurate descriptions the picture of the permanent state 
of Indian society under its native governments. The kingdom 
of Oude embraced an extent of territory of between twenty- 
three and twenty-four thousand square miles,” and its pop- 
ulation amounted to perhaps four million inhabitants. The 
king, surrounded in his palace by favorites of the lowest ori- 
gin, given up to the vilest debauchery, neither knew nor cared 
to know anything of the real condition of his subjects. The 
people were exposed, not merely to the extortions of irrespon- 
sible officials, but also to the raids and harryings of powerful 
landholders, and to a race of pettier banditti, driven by oppres- 
sion, or led by simple love of arms and booty, to levy war 
upon their weaker neighbors. The royal troops sent out for 
the purpose of collecting revenue, or of reducing some rebel- 
lious chief to submission, were ravagers rather than protect- 
ors of the land. Living at free quarters, they stripped the 
last remnant of subsistence from the poor, till robber und sol- 
dier had become almost equivalent terms. When the king 
moved out from his capital, his line of march was marked by 
devastation. The author of that curious book, “ The Private 
Life of an Eastern King,” describing from personal observa- 
tion a royal journey, says : — 

“ The villagers living along the route by which we journeyed were 


thrown into consternation by our appearance. The king and his reti- 


* A territory somewhat smaller than that of New Hampshire, Vermont, and 
Massachusetts combined. 
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nue had never made their way into this part of the country before ; 
and the march of an Eastern sovereign through his dominions is a sad 
thing for the people. The king’s servants regard themselves as a 
privileged race. They have a right, they think, to the best of every- 
thing, and to as much of it as they please; so that the plundering 
and maltreating of the unfortunate inhabitants went on upon all sides. 
Besides this, was any difficulty to be surmounted, any impassable road 
to be made practicable, or a new road to be made where road there 
never had been before, the villagers far and near were turned out to 
do it,— men and women and children all turned out to work as long 
as the nawab liked, their only pay the abuse and punishment they re- 
ceived if the work were not done as speedily as the nawab wished. 
People in England may possibly think such a state of things impossible ; 
people in India, who have visited the territories of any native prince, 
must be aware tha it is literally true.” — pp. 64, 65. 


Barbers, fiddlers, and dancers managed the aflairs of the 
kingdom, and dispensed the royal favors. There was an open 
sale of offices and of justice. Pardon for any crime could be 
bought. In the private manners of the court there was nei- 
ther decency nor modesty; in the management of public 
business, neither truth nor honor. 

“No man feels mortified,” says General Sleeman, “ or apprehends 
that he shall stand the worse in the estimation of the government or its 
officers, for being called or proved to be a robber. It is the trade of 
every considerable landholder in the country occasionally, and that of 
a great many of them perpetually. The murder of men, women, and 
children generally attends their depredations.” — Vol. I. p. 306. 


The weakness of the government was such, that, even had 
it possessed the disposition, it had not the ability, to punish 
the crimes of the powerful chiefs. The revenue — which, 
owing to the extraordinary fertility of the kingdom, was gen- 
erally suflicient, however wasteful the mode of its collection 
might be, for the needs of the public service — was spent in 
the gratification of most capricious and extravagant fancies. 
The pay of the troops was invariably in arrears, and, when 
other means failed for meeting their demands, they were sent 
out to exact tribute for themselves in the different districts of 
the kingdom. ‘The great landholders, chiefs of a spurious 
feudal system, were at continual enmity with one another, and 
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there was no sovereign force to control their excesses, or to 
compel them to yield to its authority. 


“ Whenever they quarrel with each other or with the local authori- 
ties of the government, from whatever cause, they take to indiscrimi- 
nate plunder and murder over all lands not held by men of the same 
class ; no road, town, village, or hamlet is secure from their merciless 
attacks ; robbery and murder become their diversion, their sport, and 
they think no more of taking the lives of men, women, and children who 
never offended them, than those of deer or wild hogs. They not only 
rob and murder, but seize, confine, and torture all whom they suppose 
to have money or credit, till they ransom themselves with all they have, 
or can beg or borrow. Hardly a day has passed since I left Luck- 
now, in which I have not had abundant proof of numerous atrocities 
of this kind committed by landholders within the district through 
which I was passing, year by year, up to the present day. ..... 

“TI one day asked Rajah Hunmunt Sing how it was that men guilty 
of such crimes were tolerated in society, and he answered by quoting 
the following Hindoo couplet: *Men reverence the man whose heart 
is wicked, as they adore and make offe rings to the evil planet, while 


>” 


they let the good pass unnoticed, or with a simple salute of courtesy. 


Vol. I. pp. 822-524. 


A feudal system under a weak and disregarded monarch, 
in which men should be submitted to none of the restraints 
of religion or of a church, without any humanizing practices 
resulting from the idea of future retribution, without the 
rules of chivalry or the rights of sanctuary,—a system in 
which woman should be degraded, instead of being honored, 
in which weakness should be a temptation to attack, instead 
of a defence from it, — may represent to the imagination the 
confused and wretched state of society which lately existed in 
Oude, and which for many centuries prevailed over the greater 
part of India. Civilization necessarily remains stationary in 
a country in which the mass of the people have no stimulus 
to exertion, and live in constant fear lest even the means of 
subsistence be taken from them. Its advance must always 
depend in the first instance upon the prevalence of general 
security for life and property. Certain mechanic arts may 
flourish among slaves, but the intellect will not exert itself, 
and the moral nature urges it to no exertion, when the return 
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for labor is liable to seizure by another. India, up to the 
present century at least, had been continually growing poorer, 
and had retrograded rather than advanced in the arts of life, 
and in the culture of the understanding. In literature, in sci- 
ence, in commerce, in architecture, all her great achievements 
date from a very remote time. ‘Ten years ago in Oude, all 
that the common people desired was quiet and protection 
from spoilers. It was what generation after generation be- 
fore them had longed for, and never enjoyed. ‘The pathos 
of the following passage from General Sleeman becomes 
terrible in its intensity, as one connects it with the long and 
dreary annals of the past. 


“ These industrious and unoffending Brahmins say that... . . there 
has never been any peace in the district, except during the time of 
Hakeem Mehndee, when the whole plain that now lies waste became a 
beautiful chemmun (parterre) They told me that the hundreds 
of their relatives who had gone off during the disorders, and taken 
lands or found employment in our bordering districts, would be glad 
to return to their own lands, groves, and trees in Oude, if they saw 
the slightest chance of protection, and the country would soon again 
become the beautiful parterre which Hakeem Mehndee left it thirty 
years ago, instead of the wilderness in which they were now so 
wretched ; that they ventured to cultivate small patches here and there, 
not far from each other, but were obliged to raise small platforms, 
upon high poles, in every field, and sit upon them all night, calling out 
to each other in a loud voice to keep up their spirits, and frighten off 
the deer that swarmed upon the grass plain, and would destroy the 
whole of the crops in one night, if left unprotected; that they were 
obliged to collect large piles of wood around each platform, and keep 
them burning all night, to prevent the tigers from carrying off the men 
who sat upon them; that their lives were wretched amidst this contin- 
ual dread of man and beast, but the soil and climate were good, and 
the trees and groves planted by their forefathers were still standing, 
and dear to them; and they hoped, now that the Resident had come 
among them, to receive, at no distant day, the protection they required. 
This alone is required to render this the most beautiful portion of 
Oude, and Oude the most beautiful portion of India.” — Vol. II. pp. 
85, 86. 

It was not, however, simply by pillage, or by offensive oper- 
ations of any kind, that a great portion of the country was ren- 
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dered unfit for cultivation. The needs which even the most 
powerful chiefs experienced for their own defence, led to the 
withdrawal of large tracts from the uses of agriculture and 
the support of life. The country being destitute for the most 
part of building-stone, the strong-holds of its lawless land- 
owners were made with walls of mudorclay. But these walls 
afforded no sufficient protection to their inmates, exposed as 
they were to sudden and violent attacks. Such forts could 
easily be invested, and the garrison, however well supplied, 
could at length be reduced by starvation. ‘To afford a barrier 
against this danger, it had long been the habit of the owners 
of forts to surround them with a wide belt of thick jungle, 
which presented almost insuperable obstacles to the rapid and 
near approach of any considerable hostile force. Within the 
limited territory of Oude, nearly nine hundred square miles, 
(about four per cent of its whole extent,) were occupied by 
jungles kept up simply for these purposes of defence, and for 
the subsidiary advantage of providing game and fish for their 
proprietors, food for their horses and cattle, and fuel for do- 
mestic purposes, 

“The whole country is a level plain, intersected by rivers, which, 
with one exception, flow near the surface, and have either no ravines 
at all, or very small ones. The little river Goomtee winds exceedingly, 
and cuts into the soil in some places to the depth of fifty feet. In 
such places there are deep ravines; and the landholders along the 
border improve these natural difficulties by planting and preserving 
trees and underwood in which to hide themselves and their followers 
when in arms against their government. Any man who cuts a stick 
in these jungles, or takes his camels or cattle into them to browse or 
graze without the previous sanction of the landholder, does so at the 
peril of his life. But landholders in the open plains and on the banks 
of rivers, without any ravines at all, have the same jungles. In the 
midst of this jungle, the landholders have generally one or more 
mud forts surrounded by a ditch and a dense fence of living bamboos, 
through which cannon-shot cannot penetrate, and men can enter only 
by narrow and intricate pathways. They are always too green to be 
set fire to, and being within range of the matchlocks from the parapet, 
they cannot be cut down by a besieging force. Out of such places the 
garrison can be easily driven by shells thrown over such fences, but an 
Oude force has seldom either the means or the skill for such purposes. 
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When driven out by shells or any other means, the garrison retires at 
night, with little risk, through the bamboo fence and surrounding jungle 
and brushwood, by paths known only to themselves. .... . As soon 
as the garrison escapes, it goes systematically and diligently to work in 
plundering indiscriminately all the village communities over the most 
fertile parts of the surrounding country, which do not belong to baro- 
nial proprietors like themselves, till it has made the government au- 
thorities agree to its terms, or reduced the country to a waste.” — Vol. 
Il. pp. 279, 280. 


At the time of Sir W. H. Sleeman’s journey, we were trav- 
elling through Oude. ‘The contrast of the appearance of the 
country and its people with that of the neighboring British 
territory and subjects, was striking and immediate. Many 
tracts of fertile land, even in the neighborhood of towns, were 
out of cultivation. Villages were scanty, and of miserable 
aspect. In some of them the rows of mud dwellings were set 
in opposite lines, their backs forming walls of defence, and the 
two ends of the street were closed by walls and gates, for pro- 
tection against attack. Everywhere was a look of insecurity, 
and an absence of the signs of assured prosperity. No modern 
edifices of any size or importance were to be seen outside of 
the larger towns; there were no recent public works, and the 
solid buildings of former generations were mostly neglected, 
and falling to decay. There was but one well-made, sub- 
stantial road in the kingdom, that leading from Cawnpore to 
Lucknow ; and even upon this road thronged with passengers 
and traflic, bands of robbers now and then made descents, 
sweeping off cattle, seizing goods, and carrying away women 
to be held as prisoners for ransom. ‘The common roads were 
little more than bridle-paths, or, if wide enough for carts, were 
commonly in the roughest condition. Wild-looking encamp- 


ments of troops, regular and irregular, were often seen.  Al- 


most every man on the roads and in the fields was armed, 
carrying a long matchlock, a spear or sword, and a round 
shield of buflalo-hide. General Sleeman well describes the 
face of the land. 

“No respectable dwelling-house is anywhere to be seen, and the 
most substantial landholders live in wretched mud-hovels with invisible 
covers. I asked the people why, and was told that they were always 
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too insecure to lay out anything in improving their dwelling-houses ; 
and, besides, did not like to have such local ties, where they were so 
liable to be driven away by the government officers or by the land- 
holders in arms against them, and their reckless followers. The local 
officers of government, of the highest grade, occupy houses of the same 
wretched description, for none of them can be sure of occupying them 
a year, or of ever returning to them again when once removed from 
their present offices ; and they know that neither their successors nor 
any one else will ever purchase or pay rent for them. No mosques, 
mausoleums, temples, serases, colleges, courts of justice, or prisons are 
to be seen in any of the towns or villages. There are a few Hindoo 
shrines at the half-dozen places which popular legends have rendered 
places of pilgrimage, and a few small tanks and bridges made in olden 
times by public officers, when they were more secure in their tenure of 
office than they are now. All the fine buildings raised by former rulers 
and their officers at the old capital of Fyzabad are going fast to ruin. 
The old city of Ajoodhea is a ruin, with the exception of a few build- 
ings along the bank of the river raised by wealthy Hindoos in honor of 
Ram, who once lived and reigned there, and is believed by all Iindoos 
to have been an incarnation of Vishnoo.” — Vol. II. pp. 26, 27. 


Such was Oude in 1850. In the following spirited dia- 
logue, a curious view is given, not only of the distractions of 
the land, but also of the theories of history and government 
based by the natives upon the facts of which they alone are 
cognizant. ‘The whole scene is eminently picturesque. 


“In 1847, Lonee Sing, with one thousand armed men and five cuns, 
attacked his cousin Monnoo Sing of Mohlee, killed four, and wounded 
two persons ; and, in collusion with the local governor, seized upon all 
his estate. Redress was sought for in vain; and as I was passing 
near, Monnoe Sing and his brother Chotee Sing came to me at Ma- 
homdee to complain. Monnoo Sing remained behind sick at Mahom- 
dee ; but Chotee Sing followed me on. He rode on horseback behind 
my elephant, and I made him give me the history of his family as I 
went along, and told him to prepare for me a genealogical table, and 
an account of the mode in which Lonee Sing had usurped the estates 
of the other members of the family. This he gave to me on the road 
between Poknapoor and Gokurnath, by one of his belted attendants, 
who, after handing it up to me on the elephant, ran along under the 
nose of Rajah Bukhtawur Sing’s fine chestnut horse without saying : 
word. I asked the Rajah whether he knew Lonee Sing. ‘ Yes,’ said 

26° 
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he ; ‘everybody knows him; he is one of the ablest, best, and most 
substantial men in Oude; and he keeps his estate in excellent order, 
and is respected by all people.’ ‘Except his own relations, said the 
belted attendant ; ‘these he robs of all they have, and nobody inter- 
poses to protect them, because he has become wealthy, and they have 
become poor!’ ‘ My good fellow, said the Rajah, ‘he has only taken 
what they knew not how to hold, and with the sanction of the king’s 
servants.’ ‘Yes,’ replied the man, ‘he has got the sanction of the 
king’s servants, no doubt, and any one who can pay for it may get that 
now-a-days to rob others of the king’s subjects. Has not Lonee Sing 
robbed all his cousins of their estates, and added them to his own, and 
thereby got the means of bribing the king’s servants to let him do what 
he likes?’ * What,’ said the Rajah, with some asperity, ‘should you, 
a mere soldier, know about state affairs? Do you suppose that all the 
members of any family can be equal? Must there not be a head to all 
families to keep the rest in order? Nothing goes on well in families 
or governments where all are equal, and there is no head to guide ; 
and the head must have the means to guide the rest.’ * True,’ said the 
belted attendant, ‘all can’t be equal in the rule of states; but in ques- 
tions of private right the case is different; and the ruler should give to 
every one his due, and prevent the strong from robbing the weak. I 
have five fingers in my hand; they serve me, and I treat them all 
alike. I do not let one destroy or molest the other.’ ‘I tell you,’ said 
the Rajah, with increasing asperity, * that there must be heads of fami- 
lies as well as heads of states, or all would be confusion ; and Lonee 
Sing is right in all that he has done. Don’t you see what a state his 
district is in, now that he has taken the management of the whole 
upon himself? I dare say all the waste that we see around us has 
arisen from the want of such heads of families.’ * You know,’ said the 
man, ‘that this waste has been caused by the oppression of the king’s 
officers, and their disorderly and useless troops, and the strong striving 
to deprive the weak of their rights.” ‘You know nothing about these 
matters,’ said the Rajah, still more angrily. ‘ The wise and strong are 


everywhere striving to subdue the weak and ignorant, in order that 
they may manage what they hold better than they can. Don’t you 
see how the British government are going on, taking country after 
country, year after year, in order to manage them better than they 
were managed under others? and don’t you see how these countries 
thrive under their strong and just government? Do you think that 
God would permit them to go on as they do, unless he thought that it 


was for the good of the people who come under their rule?’ Turning 


to me, the Rajah continued: ‘When I was one day riding over the 
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country with Colonel Low, the then Resident, as I now ride with you, 
Sir, he said, with a sigh, “ In this country of Oude what darkness pre- 
vails! No one seems to respect the right of another; and every one 
appears to be grasping at the possessions of his neighbor, without any 
fear of God or the king.” “ True, Sir,” said I; “ but do you not see 
that it is the necessary order of things, and must be ordained by Provi- 
dence? Is not your government going on taking country after coun- 
try, and benefiting all it takes? And will not Providence prosper 
their undertakings as long as they do so? The moment they come to 
a stand, all will be confusion. Sovereigns cannot stand still, Sir; the 
moment ther bellies are full (their ambition ceases), they and the coun- 
tries they govern retrograde. No sovereign in India, Sir, that has any 
regard for himself or his country, can with safety sit down and say that 
his belly is full (that he has no further ambition of conquest): he must 
go on to the last.”’” *— Vol. IL. pp. 90-94. 


It was but a few years after the date of this striking con- 
versation that the British government in India did indeed 
“go on to the last,” so far as Oude was concerned. Aflairs 
in that unhappy kingdom had proceeded from worse to 
worse. In 1852, Sir W. L. Sleeman, still occupying the place 
of Resident at Lucknow, wrote to the Governor-General : 
* There is not, I believe, another government in India so en- 
tirely opposed to the best interests and most earnest wishes 
of the people, as that of Oude now is.” In February, 1856, 
the kingdom of Oude was annexed by proclamation to British 
India. In June, 1857, its people were in full rebellion against 
British authority. The officers of government were murdered, 
captive, or fleeing for their lives. In no other district of India 
was the rising against the English so general. It might 
beforehand have seemed to a speculative reasoner, that the 
nation would welcome with joy the change from a rule so 
corrupt and oppressive as that of the native government, to 
one steady and comparatively just and liberal, as was that of 
the English. But the new settlement of Oude was of too 


*“ The Rajah’s reasoning was drawn from the practice in Oude, of seizing 


upon the possessions of weaker neighbors, by means of gangs of robbers. The 
man who does this becomes the slave of his gangs, as the imperial robber, who 
seizes upon smaller states by means of his victorious armies, becomes their slave, 
and ultimately their victim. ‘The history of India is nothing more than the biogra- 
phy of such men, and the Rajah has read no other.” 
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recent a date to have afforded to ary large portion of the peo- 
ple an experience of its results. ‘They had as yet felt only the 
first discomforts of the system. No tes of association or of 
personal dependence bound them to their new rulers. The 
leaders of the country, officials with their host of menials, 
robber chiefs with their dependents, deprived of office, and re- 
strained by the strong hand of superior authority, felt that the 
change was destructive to their power. They had lost their 
accustomed occupations and excitements of marauding and 
murdering, of pillaging and torturing. For a time they re- 
mained in a state of passive and sullen submission. But 
when the Sepoy army of Bengal broke into revolt, they 
eagerly hoisted the standard of rebellion, and the ferocity 
which they had long displayed in their dealings with their 
own countrymen burst out with fresh spite against their for- 
eign rulers. The great robbers flocked in from the country, 
with their wild bands, to join the cruel armed rabble of the 
city, who through the dreary summer and autumn of 1857 
gathered thick around the hasty defences of the Residency at 
Lucknow, and strove with continually recruited forces to over- 
come the wasting numbers of that heroic garrison. 

Whatever wrong England may have committed in the an- 
nexation of Oude, in the depriving a brutal king and a brutal 
aristocracy of the power of misgovernment, may well seem 
to have been expiated in the close trenches of the Residency, 
in the fights through the narrow streets of Lucknow, in the 
deaths of Lawrence and of Havelock. 

We have spoken of the contrast aflorded by the aspect of 
the adjoining British territory to that of Oude, under native 
rule. A similar contrast, though in some respects less 
marked, was presented to the country under British rule by 
other native states,even those reputed to be best governed. 
After observing such visible difference, and after study of the 
history of India, it is impossible to hesitate in accepting the 
conclusion, that, whatever evils may attend the rule of a for- 
eign power, they are vastly inferior to those developed under 
the native governments. The British authority in India is 
despotic; but its despotism is not that of a single will. 
With little restraint upon it from within, it is subject to the 
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most compulsory restraints from without. It is practically a 
responsible government. ll its subjects are entitled to pro- 
tection and to justice. The established principle of its rule 
is the promotion of the prosperity of the people, and even self- 
interest has furthered the practical application of this princi- 
ple. With a full acknowledgment of the many and great 
mistakes, of the not infrequent commission of absolute wrong, 
by British officials, and of the very incomplete performance of 
their duties, it may yet be safely asserted, that no foreign con- 
quered possession was ever governed in the interests of its 
people more truly than British India has been during the last 
generation. “TI firmly believe,” says the enlightened and 
upright Henry St. George Tucker, after long experience and 
wide knowledge of Indian aflairs,—“ I firmly believe that 
the establishment of the British empire in India is conducive 
to the welfare and happiness of many millions of human 
beings.” * Just before leaving India, after thirty-eight years 
of faithful service, Sir Charles (afterward Lord) Metcalfe —a 
man of the purest virtue and the highest integrity, who had 
given form to many important measures, but to none more 
important than that securing freedom to the press in India — 
wrote, in his answer to a public address: “ Our dominion 
can only endure by the affections of the people ; by their feeling 
that under British rule they are more prosperous, and happy, 
and free, than they could be under any other government, and 
that their welfare and our rule are linked together. I look to 
the liberty of the press as one of those measures which, by 
showing the paternal disposition of the government, will tend 
to produce that result,—a_ result not to be expected from a 
system of unconfiding restraint.” f 

These two passages, to which many of like bearing might 
be added from other sources, are of importance, as showing 


* Memorials of Indian Government, being a Selection from the Papers of Henry 
St. George Tucker, Late Director of the East India Company, (edited by John 
William Kaye, London, 1853,) p. 483. This volume, with that of the Life and 
Correspondence of Mr. Tucker, contains much matter of interest and importance 
to the student of the Anglo-Indian policy. Few men have had a more intimate 
acquaintance with the various details of the British administration of India, and 
few have written more clearly or more ably concerning them. 

t Kaye’s Life of Lord Metcalfe, (1854,) Vol. IT. p. 332. 
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the deliberate opinions of honest and high-minded men, whose 
means of observation and whose powers of judgment pecu- 
liarly fitted them for the formation of correct views in regard 
to the character and course of the Anglo-Indian government. 
The revolt which has lately shaken the British empire in 
India to its very centre, affords no denial of them. That re- 
volt had its origin in many sources, some of wh ch are easily 
seen, While others remain still obscure. But there is no sign 
that it in any degree arose from any continued or general 
course of tyranny on the part of the government. Wounded 
pride, alarmed superstition, personal misunderstanding, ab- 
sence of sympathetic relations, and inherited hatred of rulers, 
were the chief moral agents in its production. By many of 
the officers of the government the revolt is even now regarded 
with less indignation than disappointment. Sincere in their 
desire to serve the people of the land in which their lot had 
fallen, they have been disheartened to find how little their 
efforts had been appreciated, how far their dispositions had 
been misconceived. The grand defect of the Anglo-Indian 
rule lies, not in its general scope and object, but in the per- 
sonal relations of the ruling to the subject race. It is a 
defect which only time, and the wider spread and stronger 
influence of Christian principles : mong the individuals to 
whom the administration of government is confided, can 
effectually remedy. 

Under the new arrangement which has just been entered 
upon for the government of India, a magnificent opportunity 
is afforded for the gradual removal of the abuses of the sys- 
tem which had grown up under the rule of the East India 
Company, for the more rapid and more consistent promotion 
of the interests of the people, and for the eradication from 
their characters of some of those faults which previous tyran- 
nies had implanted in them. Something of future progress 
may be judged from results already achieved. The leaven of 
Western civilization has begun to ferment. Our pages have 
in past years* given accounts of some of the great works of 

* See North American Review for October, 1853, Art. VI. “Canals of Irriga- 


tion in India”; and for October, 1855, Art. XI. “ The Opening of the Ganges 
Canal.” 
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internal improvement undertaken by government, by which 
plenty has been secured in districts previously exposed to the 
periodical desolations of famine, and peace and civilization 
promoted. The story of Colonel Dixon’s successful efforts, 
by well-planned, mild, and conciliatory measures, to change 
the wild and ferocious inhabitants of Mairwara into a peace- 
ful and industrious race of cultivators, has the charm of ro- 
mance with the interest of reality. Under his admirable 
and ingenious management, throughout a tract of rugged 
mountainous country, rich cultivation and prosperous villa- 
ges were substituted for heavy jungle; industry and aif_lu- 
ence succeeded to rapine and poverty." There is no paral- 
lel to such achievements in the former history of India, ‘To 
another distinguished officer, Major (now General) Ludlow, 
is due the extinction of widow-burning among the Rajpoot 
tribes, with whom the custom was most firmly established, — 
a result accomplished by no compulsion, but by patient, ra- 
tional, and convincing arguments. In gaining this result a 
heavy blow was dealt against the whole fabric of Hindoo 
superstition.— Still more recently it has received another 
blow in the doing away of the prohibition of the re-marriage 
of widows,—a prohibition which had long been a source of 
great misery and vice. 

Throughout the country such changes as these have been 
brought about by English ojflicers, under the sanction and 
with the aid of the government. From Lahore to Madras 
great works of improvement have been begun, and carried on 
to completion. Western energy is changing the face of the 
land. ‘The revolt was the last great struggle of the old 
against the new, of the East against the West, of false re- 
ligion against Christianity, —it was the death-struggle of the 
past. , 

In 1852 the Commissioners of the Punjab presented their 
first report on the administration of that country during the 
first two years after its annexation to British India. It ended 
with the following words: “They [the Commissioners] are 





* See “Sketch of Mairwara. By Lieut. Col. C.J. Dixon.” London. 1850. 
t Widow-Burning. A Narrative. By H.J. Bushby. London. 1855. 
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not insensible of short-comings, but they will yet venture to 
say that this retrospect of the past does inspire them with a 


hope for the future.” 

The first two names appended to this report are those of 
the brothers Henry and John Lawrence,—the dead and the 
living. 


Arr. I]. —1. The Life and Times of Sir Philip Sidney. 
Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 16mo. pp. 281. 

2. Lorp Broox’s Life of Sir Philip Sidney. With a Pref- 
ace, ete., by Sir Ecerron Brypcrs, Bart. K. J. Kent: 
Printed at the Private Press of Lee Priory, by Johnson and 
Warwick. 1816. 2 vols. Royal 8vo. pp. 145, 146. 
The Miscellaneous Works of Sir Putuie Sipney, Knt. 
With a Life of the Author and Illustrative Notes by Wit- 
tiaM Gray, Esq., of Magdalen College and the Inner Tem- 
ple. Oxford: D. A. Talboys. 1529. Post Svo. pp. 398. 
The Covntesse of Pembrokes Arcadia. Written by Sir 
Puitie Stoney, Knight. Now the Sixt Time Pvblished. 
London: Imprinted by H. L. for Simon Waterson and 
Mathew Lownes. 1622. dto. pp. 588. 


Mvcu has been written in illustration of the Elizabethan 
age. Yet the theme has lost none its attractiveness; and 
each new attempt to portray the character of the great Protes- 
tant Queen, or to make us more familiar with the eminent 
statesmen who adorned her court, and the no less eminent 
writers who successively arose during her reign, is sure to be 
favorably received. Her reign, indeed, forms a conspicuous 
era in the political and religious history of England. By her 
strong and energetic will Protestantism was firmly established, 
and England waged successful war against the greatest of 
the Catholic monarchs. Under her imperial sway literature 
and the arts flourished, a spirit of adventure was rife, and 
important maritime enterprises were undertaken. ‘There was 
also in the personal characters of the men then prominently 
upon the stage much to attract the student and to excite an 
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interest in their personal fortunes, apart from the interest felt 
in them by virtue of their connection with the state. They 
were men of no ordinary mark; and the circumstances of the 
times were such as to call for the exercise of all their powers. 
The re-establishment of Protestantism in the place of Ro- 
manism, the strengthening of the throne against the dangers 
arising from a disputed succession, the prosecution of a for- 
eign war, the suppression of domestic violence, and the dis- 
entanglement of domestic intrigues, were among the labors 
which Elizabeth and her advisers had to encounter ; and these 
all involved questions which demanded a large and far-sighted 
statesmanship for their solution. Nor was it in politics alone 
that the men of that epoch found an ample field for vigorous 
exertion. Various causes had contributed to give a strong 
impulse to intellectual pursuits, and much of the activity of 
the age found expression in prose and verse. In not a few 
instances the same persons became famous for their achieve- 
ments in both directions, and united the renown of a soldier 
or a statesman with that of a poet or a scholar. 

Among the men who wore this double crown with distin- 
guished grace Sir Philip Sidney holds the first rank. His 
contemporaries regarded him with an admiration which it is 
difficult now to understand; and this feeling was not con- 
fined to his own countrymen, but was largely shared by other 
nations. Dying at the early age of thirty-two, he left a repu- 
tation for intellectual wealth, for personal courage and all 
knightly qualities, and for wisdom in counsel, which few men 
have been able to build up in a long life. Even down to the 
middle of the last century his works continued to be read with 
delight, and to be frequently reprinted. But since that time 
his reputation as a writer has sensibly declined, and the num- 
ber of persons at the present day who are familiar with his 
works must be very small. His personal character, however, 
is held in scarcely less admiration now than at any previous 
period. His name is still one of the most brilliant in English 
history, and even the contemporary estimate of his virtues is 
accepted with but little qualification. 

It is to this admiration for his character, rather than to 
any especial interest in his writings, that we owe the prepara- 
VOL. LXXXVIII.— No. 183. 27 
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tion of the volume named first at the commencement of this 
article. The author, who is understood to be a lady of New 
York, has accordingly labored to bring into prominent relief 
his most attractive personal qualities, and has dedicated the 
volume to her son as a “memorial of one whose name is a 
synonyme for every manly virtue, and whose example, surpass- 
ing the standard of the age which it adorned, remains still 
brilliant when centuries have passed away.” Her knowledge 
of the subject is ample ; she has had access to the best sources 
of information ; and she has enriched her narrative by many 
well-chosen citations from previous biographers and from Sid- 
ney’s own writings. Her most obvious faults are a somewhat 
ambitious and swollen style, and a too uniform strain of pane- 
gyric. There is, besides, some confusion in the details by 
which she attempts to illustrate Sidney’s times. But, with 
these qualifications, her work is an interesting sketch, and is 
well adapted to its purpose. Nor should we omit to speak 
with high commendation of her excellent analyses of Sidney’s 
writings. ‘They are sufliciently full and minute to give her 
readers a very fair idea of most of his works, and have evi- 
dently been prepared with much care. 

The very rare and valuable Life of Sidney by Lord Brooke 
is the original authority for many of the well-known incidents 
narrated by subsequent biographers. It is the production of 
a companion and ardent friend of Siduey, who viewed all 
his actions through the colored medium of a strong personal 
attachment, and its delineation of his character must be re- 
ceived with caution, but its statement of facts is entitled to 
full credit. Fulke Greville, Lord Brooke, was the son of a 
Warwickshire knight, and was born about 1554, —the same 
year in which Sidney first saw the light. He was carried 
to court at an early age, and there experienced the various 
fortunes which awaited the courtiers of Elizabeth, being 
alternately in favor and in disgrace. Yet he represented his 
native county in Parliament, and held several important 
places during her reign; and at her death he was Treasurer 
of the Navy. In the succeeding reign he still continued in 
favor, and in 1620 he was raised to the peerage. Early in 
the reign of Charles I. he founded a Professorship of His- 
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tory at Cambridge; and during his whole life he appears 
to have shared the literary tastes of his friend. His death 
occurred in September, 1628, from the effect of a wound 
received from one of his servants." Besides the Life of 
Sidney, which was published posthumously, he wrote sev- 
eral tragedies, essays, and poems. Some of these minor 
productions were also published after his death ; but they are 
strongly marked by the faults of the age, and are now very 
little known. His Life of Sidney is an interesting memoir, 
and shows considerable mental power in the writer. A Life 
of Elizabeth was also planned by him, but it was never com- 
pleted, in consequence of the refusal of the Earl of Salisbury, 
who was Secretary in the reign of her successor, to permit 
him to make an examination of the state papers. 

The volume edited by Mr. Gray contains all of the works 
commonly ascribed to Sidney, except the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia, and the metrical version of the Psalms of 
David, which last was partly composed by his sister. It also 
comprises a small and valuable collection of his letters, and is 
enriched by several illustrative notes. The Memoir is short 
and well-written; but it has the same defects which charac- 
terize the two works already mentioned, and is marked by an 
extravagant tone of eulogy. There were elements enough of 
real excellence in the personal character of Sidney to excite a 
well-grounded admiration; and the writer who attempts to 
gloze over his faults, and to deny the licentious character of 
his amatory verse, only weakens the lessons which his life is 
suited to teach. Yet Mr. Gray “ cannot perceive any of that 
shocking sensuality” in Astrophel and Stella which Mr. 
Godwin justly condemns, and thinks that “the unhappy 
course of their loves, and the notoriously brutal character of 
Lord Rich, may be received as some excuse, if not as a per- 
fect justification, of the passionate, yet rarely indecorous, re- 
gard which Sidney continued to express in his verses for the 
object of his earliest and most vehement attachment.” To 


* Lord Brooke and Sidney were distantly related, ancestors of both having 
married into the family of Lord Beauchamp. In the epitaph on his monument at 
Warwick, Lord Brooke describes himself as “ Servant to Queen Elizabeth, Coun- 
sellor to King James, and Friend to Sir Philip Sidney.” 
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such weak excuses do biographers descend, rather than ac- 
knowledge the existence of any faults or vices in their heroes. 

The family of Sidney was of French origin, and traced 
its history back to the twelfth century, when Sir William 
Sidney came over from Anjou with Henry II., to whose ser- 
vice he was attached as knight chamberlain. His descend- 
ants do not appear to have continued at court, and it is not 
until the time of Henry VIII. that the family again emerges 
into notice. In the reign of that monarch, and of his succes- 
sor, Kdward VI., another Sir William Sidney basked in the 
royal favor, and was rewarded by Edward with the gift of 
Penshurst Castle. At his death he left one son, Henry Sid- 
ney, who carried the family name to a much higher renown 
than it had before attained. Born in 1529, this eminent 
statesman held oflice under Edward VI., by whom he was 
appointed ambassador to France; and after the death of that 
amiable prince he had the good fortune to enjoy the favor of 
both Mary and Elizabeth. By the latter he was made Lord 
President of Wales, an oflice which he held for more than 
twenty years; and he was also three times named Lord 
Deputy of Ireland." In the administration of the affairs of 
this unfortunate country he was not successful; and in 1578 
he was ordered to resign his government, in consequence of 
the bitter complaints of the English of the pale. Mr. Hal- 
lam, indeed, does not hesitate to stigmatize his conduct as 
“an attempt to subvert their liberties”; and it seems clear 
that the complaints were not unfounded. But he did not lose 
the Queen’s favor, and he was finally acquitted from all the 
charges brought against him. At an early age he married 
Lady Mary Dudley, eldest daughter of the Duke of North- 
umberland, by whom he had three sons and one daughter, 
the famous Countess of Pembroke. Lady Sidney is described 
by Lord Brooke as “by nature of a large, ingenious spirit” ; 
but “the mischance of sickness having cast a veil over her 
excellent beauty,” she did not court public observation, and 


* He seems to have declined the last appointment, which was offered to him in 
1582, either in consequence of the Queen’s refusal to give his son the reversion of 
the office, or because the younger Sidney was unwilling to reside in Ireland. 
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spent most of her time in the seclusion of private life. It 
was probably from his mother that Philip Sidney inherited 
the more amiable traits of his character; and from his father 
he undoubtedly derived his enterprising spirit and his fond- 
ness for public life. 

He was their eldest son, and was born at Penshurst Castle, 
in the western part of the beautiful and fertile county of Kent, 
on the 29th of November, 1554, the same month in which 
Romanism was re-established in England. His name, we are 
told, was given him as a well-timed compliment to Philip II. 
of Spain, whom Mary had recently married; but it does not 
appear that his father felt any special affection for the old re- 
ligion, or looked with special favor upon the hated Spanish 
marriage. Of his youth little is known except the fact that 
he was reputed to be grave and thoughtful beyond his years, 
so that his father called him, in the pedantic phraseology of 
the age, lumen familia sua. His childhood was _ probably 
passed partly at Penshurst and partly in London, where, ac- 
cording to Mr. Peter Cunningham, his grandfather and his 
father successively occupied a house in Threadneedle Street, 
belonging to the collegiate church of St. George, Windsor. 
At an early age he was sent to the grammar school at Shrews- 
bury, in order to be near his father, who had taken up his 
residence in Ludlow Castle, upon receiving the appointment 
of President of the Principality of Wales. Here the boy made 
rapid progress in his studies ; and a letter from Sir Henry 
Sidney is extant, acknowledging the receipt of two letters, 
written when Philip was only twelve years old, one in Latin 
and the other in French. 

When he was fourteen, he was transferred to Christ Church 
College, Oxford ; and, according to all his recent biographers, 
he afterwards studied at Cambridge.” At Oxford, his studies 
were pursued under the immediate eye of the Reverend Dr, 


* The circumstance of his studying at both Universities is not mentioned by his 
early biographers ; and Anthony Wood says expressly that he continued at Ox- 
ford until he went upon the Continent. Dr. Zouch, who published an elaborate 
Life of Sidney in 1808, from which subsequent writers have drawn largely, men- 
tions a residence both at Oxford and at Cambridge, but without quoting any au- 
thority for the statement. 


or. 
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Thornton, an amiable and accomplished scholar, who was so 
proud of his pupil’s renown, that he caused the fact of his 
having been “ the tutor of Sir Philip Sidney” to be recorded 
upon his tomb. ‘The course of Sidney’s collegiate study was 
broad and symmetrical, taking in the whole range of literature 
and science; and his rapid and brilliant progress attracted 
especial notice. Entering into the perusal of the classics with 
the ardor which characterized that age, he early became fa- 
miliar with Greek and Latin, and his taste for the modern 
languages was equally marked. About the time he entered 
the University, negotiations were carried on for his marriage, 
at a future period, with Anne Cecil, daughter of Lord Bur- 
leigh ; but for some reason the marriage was given up, and 
the lady subsequently became the wife of the Earl of Ox- 
ford, afterward the personal enemy of Sidney." 

As heir apparent to his uncle, the Earl of Leicester, a bril- 
liant future was opened for Sidney, when he left the Univer- 
sity ; and, anxious to be furnished at all points, he determined 
to accompany the Earl of Lincoln upon his embassy to 
France. Accordingly, in May, 1572, he received permission 
from Queen Elizabeth “ for her trusty and well-beloved Philip 
Sidney, Esquire, to go out of England, into parts beyond the 
seas, with three servants and four horses; to remain during 
two years, for his attaining the knowledge of foreign lan- 
guages.” While in Paris he attracted the notice and favor 
of Charles IX., who appointed him one of the gentlemen of 
his bedchamber. But a fortnight after receiving this danger- 
ous honor Sidney gladly withdrew from the court of that 
cruel and treacherous monarch, and sought refuge from the 
horrors of St. Bartholomew in the house of Sir Francis Wal- 
singham, at that time the Queen’s resident minister at the 
court of France, to whose friendly offices his uncle had pre- 


viously recommended him. “ He is young and raw,” so Lei- 


* Lord Burleigh, at that time known as Sir William Cecil, seems to have shown 
the first inclination to break off the match. In a letter dated February 24, 1569, 
Sir Henry Sidney writes: “ For my part, I never was more ready to perfect that 
matter than presently I am ; assuring you for my part, if I might have the greatest 
prince's daughter in Christendom for him, the match spoken of between us on my 
part should not be broken.” 
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cester wrote, “and no doubt shall find those countries, and 
the demeanors of the people, somewhat strange unto him; in 
which respect your good advice and counsel shall greatly be- 
hove him for his better directions, which I do most he: artily 
pray you to vouchsafe him, with any other friendly assistance 
you shall think needful for him.” Sidney spent but a short 
time under the roof of his future father-in-law ; and soon after 
the massacre he left Paris, in company with the Dean of 
Winchester, passing through Strasburg and Heidelberg, to 
Frankfort, where he spent several months in the house of 
Andrew Wechel, a learned printer, and a man of considerable 
reputation in that age. Here he made the acquaintance of 
Hubert Languet, a distinguished Protestant scholar, and the 
reputed author of a somewhat celebrated Latin treatise 
against tyrants, who had fled from France in consequence of 
the religious persecutions. Languet was many years his 
senior; but similarity of tastes produced a close friendship, 
which was terminated only by death, and for several years 
they kept up a familiar correspondence. ‘To this eminent 
man the young scholar was indebted for much valuable ad- 
vice ; and it cannot be doubted that Languet’s influence over 
Sidney, at this early period of his life, was highly beneficial. 

From Frankfort the young traveller went in the following 
spring to Vienna, where he spent some time in company with 
the brother of Sir Henry Wotton, perfecting himself in horse- 
manship, fencing, and other manly accomplishments ; and 
then, turning his steps southward, he successively visited 
Venice and Padua. In each of these cities he spent several 
months, prosecuting his studies with zeal and success, and 
devoting himself especially to the study of astronomy, geom- 
etry, and the classical and modern languages. “I intend to 
follow your advice about composition thus,” he writes to 
Languet from Padua: “I shall first take one of Cicero’s let- 
ters and turn it into French; then from French into English, 
and so once more by a sort of perpetual motion it shall come 
round into Latin again. Perhaps too I shall improve myself 
in Italian by the same exercise.” In a subsequent letter from 
the same place he tells his friend: “ Of the German lan- 
guage, my dear Hubert, I absolutely despair. It has a sort 
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of harshness, (you know very well what I mean,) so that, at 
my age, I have no hope that I shall eyer master it, even so as 
to understand it.” In the same letter he gives his correspond- 
ent a noticeable insight into his character at this period. “I 
readily allow,” he says, “ that Iam often more serious than 
either my age or my pursuits demand ; yet this I have learned 
by experience, that I am never less a prey to melancholy than 
when I am earnestly applying the feeble powers of my mind 
to some high and difficult object.” From Northern Italy it 
was his intention to proceed to Rome; but he was dissuaded 
from this purpose by Languet, who feared that his principles 
were not yet settled upon a sufliciently firm basis to resist the 
seductions of the papal city, and that he might fall a victim to 
the attempt to convert him to Romanism. ‘To this advice 
Sidney yielded, though he afterward expressed his regret at 
not having persevered in his original intention. He retraced 
his steps slowly through Germany and Holland, returning to 
England in the early part of 1575. 

Shortly after his return, negotiations were opened for his 
marriage with the Lady Penelope Devereux, the frail and beau- 
tiful sister of the Earl of Essex. Sidney’s affections appear to 
have been deeply engaged, and he afterward celebrated her 
charms under the name of Stella in his Sonnets, and under 
that of Philoclea in the Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia ; 
but this second marriage scheme was soon abandoned, under 
circumstances which were not deemed creditable at the time. 
“ Truly, I must say,” Sir Edward Waterhouse wrote to Sid- 
ney’s father, “as I have said to my Lord of Leicester, and 
Mr. Philip, the breaking off from this match, if the default be 
on your parts, will turn to more dishonor than can be repaired 
with any other marriage in England.” Nevertheless, the oblo- 
quy was encountered; and not long afterward Lady Deve- 
reux married Robert, the third Lord Rich. Her wedded life 
was unhappy, and she never exhibited any affection for her 
husband, whom she had married with undisguised aversion. 
They were at length divorced ; and after her brother’s death 
she espoused the Earl of Devonshire, who had been Sidney’s 
rival while she was the wife of Lord Rich. Her second hus- 
band was of too sensitive a nature to endure the opprobrium 
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which attached to his marriage, and after a few months he 
died of shame and mortification. His widow followed him to 
the grave within a year." 

It was probably about the time when the negotiations for 
his marriage were in progress that Sidney began his public 
career. His first official appointment was of a diplomatic 
character, as ambassador extraordinary to the imperial court, 
upon the death of the Emperor Maximilian IL The ostensi- 
ble purpose of his mission was to condole with Maximilian’s 
son and successor, Rodolph II.; but its real objects were to as- 
certain what were the political sentiments of the new Emperor 
and the German princes, and to watch over the general inter- 
ests of Protestantism. This delicate trust he discharged with 
much adroitness, showing a diplomatic skill and discretion not 
often found in so young a person. “ There hath not been any 
gentleman, I am sure,” says Secretary Walsingham in a letter 
to Leicester, “these many years, that hath gone through so hon- 
orable a charge with as great commendations as he.” While 
he was in Germany, he not only visited the imperial court, 
but he also opened communications with several of the elec- 
toral princes ; and, in pursuance of his instructions, he made 
inquiry in regard to the Emperor's disposition, the state of 
his revenues, the probability of his marrying, his relations 
with his brothers, the persons by whom he was advised, and 
also in regard to the sentiments of the Emperor's brothers and 
the extent of their political influence. The results of these 
inquiries are embodied in an interesting and instructive letter 
to Secretary Walsingham, printed in Mr. Gray’s volume. 
Upon his return through the Netherlands, in 1577, Sidney 
made the acquaintance of the Prince of Orange, upon whom 
he produced a very favorable impression, which led to a 





* Mr. Craik has brought together much curious and interesting information about 
Lady Rich, in the first volume of “ The Romance of the Peerage,” and has also given 
numerous extracts from Astrophel and Stella, with a very judicious commentary. 
He inclines to the opinion that the sonnets and poems under that title were written 
after Sidney’s marriage, and not long before his death. But this is by no means 
certain. There was undoubtedly a considerable interval between the earliest and 
the latest sonnets, but it does not seem probable that they cover so much time as is 
implied by the supposition that some were written “ little’more than a twelvemonth 
before Sidney's death.” 
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friendly correspondence. When Lord Brooke met William 
at Delft, some years later, that wise and thoughtful prince 
bore cordial testimony to Sidney’s rich promise. 

“With himself,” says Lord Brooke, “he began ab ovo, as having 
been of Charles the Fifth’s privy council before he was one-and-twenty 
years of age; and since, as | ¢ world knew, either an actor or at least 
acquainted with the greatest actors and affairs of Europe; and like- 
wise with her greatest men and ministers of estate. In all which series 
of time, multitude of things and persons, he protested unto me (and for 
her service), that if he could judge, her Majesty had one of the ripest 
and greatest counsellors of estate in Sir Philip Sidney that this day 
lived in Europe.” 

Upon Don John of Austria, whom Sidney also met about 
the same time, he seems to have left a similar impression ; 
and it was with a high Continental reputation that he re- 
turned to England. 

In the course of the next year Sidney made his first appear- 
ance as an author, being then in his twenty-fourth year. His 
uncle, the Earl of Leicester, had invited the Queen to spend 
a few days at the princely seat of Wanstead House, that he 
might, by fresh evidences of devoted loyalty, strengthen his 
ascendency over her mind; and to add to her pleasure Sid- 
ney wrote a masque, entitled “The Lady of May.” The 
piece is short; it is marked by the fantastic conceits of the 
age, and is sufficiently adulatory in its tone to gratify the 
most courtly taste. While her Majesty was walking in the 
garden, attended by her courtiers, she was suddenly accosted 
by a woman dressed in rustic apparel, who besought the 
royal interposition to decide between the rival suitors of her 
daughter, the Lady of May, who was unable to decide for 
herself. She then placed in the Queen’s hands some compli- 
mentary verses, and withdrew, but only to give place to a 
noisy throng of shepherds and foresters escorting her daugh- 
ter, the rival suitors, and their friends and supporters. An 
animated contest in verse then ensued between the two ri- 
vals, Therion the forester, and Espilus the shepherd, inter- 


spersed with prolix speeches from a pedantic schoolmaster, 
and remarks from the other characters. At last her Majesty 
pronounced the desired decision; and the Lady of May 
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closed the play with an adulatory address to the Queen. The 
merits of the piece, as we have intimated, are small, but it is 
deserving of notice as the first production of Sidney’s pen, 
and as a characteristic specimen of the servile compositions 
by which Elizabeth’s vanity was flattered. 

About the same time Sidney took an active part in a much 
more serious business, the defence of his father from the 
charges brought against him for misgovernment in Ireland. 
Into this defence he entered with the impetuosity which 
forms a marked blemish on his character. ‘Thus, in a letter to 
his father’s secretary, who rested under the suspicion of having 
betrayed the Lord Deputy to his enemies, he writes : — 

“ Few words are best. My letters to my father have come to the 
eyes of some. Neither can I condemn any but you for it. If so, you 
have played the very knave with me; and so I will make you know if 
I have good proof of it. But that for so much as is past. For that is 
to come, I assure you, before God, that if ever I know you to do so 
much as read any letter I write to my father, without his command- 
ment or my consent, I will thrust my dagger into you.” 

The same vehement spirit involved him in a quarrel with 
the Earl of Ormond, whom he also accused of treachery: 
but through the interference of their friends, the breach was 
healed before any evil results had occurred. His father’s 
heart, however, seems to have been sensibly touched by the 
son’s eagerness and warmth; and in a letter written about 
this time to his second son, who was then travelling on 
the Continent, he says: “Imitate Philip’s virtues, exercises, 
studies, and actions: he is a rare ornament of his age, the 
very formular that all well-disposed young men of our court 
do form also their manners and life by. In trath, I speak it 
without flattery of him or myself, he hath the most virtues 
that ever I found in any man.” 

For the next year or two Sidney’s name does not appear 
in connection with public affairs; but in 1579 he wrote his 
celebrated letter to Queen Elizabeth, dissuading her from 
marrying the Duke of Anjou, youngest son of Catherine de 
Medici.” This letter, which has been much and deservedly 

* Hume, who is notoriously careless and inaccurate, places his abstract of this 


letter under date of 1581. Other writers assign its composition to the year 1580. 
But for several reasons we are inclined to place it in the latter half of 1579. 
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praised, undoubtedly exercised considerable influence over 
the Queen’s mind in determining her subsequent course ; for 
it is the glory of Elizabeth’s character, that she never allowed 
her personal wishes to interfere with the interests of her coun- 
try. With much clearness and force of reasoning, Sidney 
maintained that the only sure support of her government was 
the affection of her Protestant subjects, and that this would 
be endangered by her marriage with a Catholic prince ; that 
the Catholics were the natural enemies of her throne, and 
needed only a powerful head to become formidable ; that the 
turbulent and ambitious character of Anjou was suited to 
inspire a fear lest he should place himself at their head, in 
which case he would probably be seconded by the French 
king, his brother; that the marriage of Mary with Philip IL. 
did not afford a precedent for the proposed marriage, since 
they were of the same religion, and France was a check upon 
any ambitious designs which Philip might form ; that there 
were no advantages to be anticipated from a marriage with 
the French prince, which might not be anticipated from any 
other marriage, while there were peculiar evils and dangers 
connected with it; and that, even if she were to die childless, 
her fame would be secure. 

“ Let such particular actions,” he says, in conclusion, “be found out 
(which be easy, as I think, to be done) by which you may gratify all 
the hearts of the people: let those in whom you find trust, and to 
whom you have committed trust, in your mighty affairs, be held up in 
the eyes of your subjects: lastly, doing as you do, you shall be, as you 
be, the example of princes, the ornament of this age, the comfort of the 
afilicted, the delight of your people, the most excellent fruit of your 
progenitors, and the perfect mirror of your posterity.” 

Though the advice was probably at first unpalatable to the 
Queen, she does not appear to have been offended by it ; and 
it was certainly such as was most consonant with her own 
dignity and the interests of the country. It is perhaps the 
most important, if not the most agreeable, service which Sid- 
ney ever rendered to his royal mistress; and though he may 
have been in some degree influenced by family considera- 
tions, the service was none the less real and substantial. 

The zeal which Sidney manifested against the marriage was 
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probably a chief cause of his quarrel with the Earl of Oxford, 
one of the leaders of the opposing faction. ‘To this quarrel 
Sidney’s biographers have attached much and deserved im- 
portance, since it gives us considerable insight into his char- 
acter, while, by leading to his temporary withdrawal from 
court, it afforded him the leisure which he occupied in writing 
the Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia. ‘The circumstances, as 
related by Lord Brooke, are briefly these. One day while 
Sidney was at play in the tennis-court, within sight of the 
Queen’s windows, the haughty Earl came into the court, and 
in a supercilious tone gave some directions with which Sid- 
ney declined to comply. A sharp altercation ensued, in 
which Oxford commanded Sidney to leave the court, and 
called him a puppy, — “ in which progress of heat,” as Lord 
Brooke quaintly remarks, “as the tempest grew more and 
more vehement within, so did their hearts breathe out their 
perturbations in more loud and shrill accent.” The noise of 
the tumult attracted the notice of the French commissioners, 
who were then in attendance upon the Queen, upon which 
Sidney demanded in a loud tone what the Earl had said. On 
being answered with the same oflensive epithet, he gave his 
opponent the lie direct. At length Sidney withdrew from 
the tennis-court in a state of great indignation. Some hos- 
tile messages passed between the parties; but before matters 
had reached a crisis, the Lords of the Council interfered and 
referred the matter to the Queen. Her Majesty accordingly 
administered a sharp rebuke to Sidney, telling him that there 
was considerable difference in rank between earls and gentle- 
men; that the inferior ranks owed respect to their superiors ; 
that princes must uphold their own creations; and that the 
gentlemen’s neglect of the nobility set a bad example to the 
common people. This reproof must have galled Sidney’s 
pride ; but in respectful terms he replied, that, although Ox- 
ford was a great lord, he was not lord over him, and could 
claim no other homage except that of precedency. The final 
result was Sidney’s temporary retirement from the court. His 
anger against Oxford had been vehement, and he was by no 
means ready to overlook the insult. In a letter to Sir Chris- 
topher Hatton, dated August 28th, 1579, and printed in the 
VOL. LXXXVIII.— Ne. 183. 28 
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second volume of Wright’s “ Queen Elizabeth and her Times,” 
he says: — 

“As for the matter depending between the Earl of Oxford and me, 
certainly, sir, however I might have forgiven him, I should never have 
forgiven myself if I had lain under so proud an injury as he would 
have laid upon me, neither can anything under the sun make me re- 
pent it, nor any misery make me go one half word back from it. Let 
him therefore, as he will, digest it. For my part, I think tying up 
makes some things seem fiercer than they would be.” 

Upon his withdrawal from court he repaired to Wilton, the 
seat of his sister, who had married the Earl of Pembroke, 
some years before. Here he composed the Countess of Pem- 
broke’s Arcadia, “ the most celebrated romance that was ever 
written,” says one of his early biographers. ‘This once popu- 
lar production was never completed, and was written on 
loose sheets of paper, most of it in his sister’s presence, the 
rest being sent to her in sheets as fast as it was finished. His 
principal object, as we learn from his own admission, was to 
celebrate the perfections of Lady Rich; and at the end of 
one of the long episodes in the Second Book, he exclaims: 
“ Alas, sweet Philoclea, how hath my pen till now forgot thy 
passions, since to thy memory principally all this long matter 
is intended!” Whether he had any ulterior aim in its prep- 
aration is extremely doubtful,—at least none is apparent. 
Lord Brooke indeed assures us, “ that in all these creatures of 
his making, his intent and scope was to turn the barren 
philosophy-precepts into pregnant images of life.” In another 
place the same partial friend writes: “1 know his purpose 
was to limn out such exact pictures of every posture in the 
mind, that any man, being forced in the strains of this life to 
pass through any straits or latitudes of good or ill fortune, 
might, as in a glass, see how to set a good countenance upon 
all the discountenances of adversity, and a stay upon the exor- 
bitant smiling of chance.” But whatever may have been the 
hidden wisdom its early readers found in it, it attained a great 
popularity, which was not much diminished for several gen- 
erations. Milton, indeed, pronounced it “a vain amatori- 
ous poem,” and thought it was “ not to be read at any time 
without great caution.” But, with this exception, it is not 
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easy to find any adverse criticism upon the work before the 
time of Horace Walpole, who reduced its swollen reputation 
to very moderate dimensions, declaring that it was “a tedious, 
lamentable, pedantic, pastoral romance, which the patience 
of a young virgin in love cannot now wade through.” 

From this judgment we cannot very widely dissent. It is 
true that the Arcadia contains many noble sentiments ex- 
pressed with great beauty and force, many just reflections 
upon the duties of the governing classes, and not a few 
descriptions of exquisite grace and truthfulness, Still the 
impression produced upon the reader is that of insufferable 
weariness. Nor will it be denied that the book is disfigured 
by the quaint conceits, the pedantry, and the affectation which 
characterized much of the literature of that epoch; and that 
there are many passages which no gentleman would now read 
aloud in his family. The coarseness and indelicacy of the 
age have left their impression very deep on Sidney’s pages. 
Most of the book is written in prose, but it is interspersed 
with songs and versified dialogues, of which it is not too 
harsh a criticism to say, that, with few exceptions, they are 
utterly worthless. It is commonly asserted that Sidney re- 
quested the manuscript should be destroyed at his death, 
probably from a belief that the work was unworthy of his 
powers. In this jadgment he was certainly correct, notwith- 
standing the remarkable popularity which the romance long 
enjoyed. The weary reader who has plodded through its 
well-nigh interminable episodes is irresistibly led to the belief, 
that it was not in literary exercises that Sidney would have 
achieved his highest renown if his life had been protracted. 
Even Lord Brooke virtually admits this when he says, * They 
that knew him well will truly confess this Arcadia of his to 
be, both in form and matter, as much inferior to that un- 
bounded spirit of his, as the industry and images of other 
men’s works are many times raised above the writer's capaci- 
ties,” and when he further tells us, that Sidney’s “end was 
not writing, even while he wrote, nor his knowledge moulded 
for tables and schools.” 

Sidney’s self-enjoined exile from court was not of long con- 
tinnance ; and though he had so strongly opposed the French 
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marriage upon a former occasion, he did not hesitate to take 
part in a tourney held in honor of the commissioners sent 
over in 1581, by Catherine de Medici, to renew the negotia- 
tions. In this triumph, as it was called, the Earl of Arundel, 
Lord Windsor, Sidney, and Fulke Greville were the chal- 
lengers ; and the part of the tilt-yard where the Queen was 
seated was designated, in courtly phrase, as the Castle of Per- 
fect Beauty. After many adulatory speeches addressed to the 
flattery-loving Queen, the tilting began, and was continued for 
two days, with much pomp and the most servile adulation of 
her Majesty. It is probably to this magnificent display of skill 
in the arena that Sidney alludes in the forty-first sonnet of 
Astrophel and Stella, in which he ascribes his success in a 
tilting-match to the favoring smiles of Lady Rich. 
‘¢ Having this day my horse, my hand, my lance 
Guided so well, that I obtained the prize, 
Both by the judgment of the English eyes, 
And of some sent from that sweet enemy, France ; 
Horsemen my skill in horsemanship advance ; 
Town-folks, my strength ; a daintier judge applies 
His praise to sleight, which from good use doth rise : 
Some lucky wits impute it but to chance ; 
‘** Others, because of both sides I do take 
My blood from them who did excel in this, 
Think nature me a man of arms did make. 
How far they shot awry! the true cause is, 
Stella looked on, and from her heavenly face 
Sent forth the beams which made so fair my race.”’ 

In the course of the same year, the French prince made a 
short visit to England for the purpose of urging his suit in 
person, and appears at first to have met with much encourage- 
ment. Upon his return to the Netherlands he was accompa- 
nied by a numerous train of the nobility and gentry, including 
the Earl of Leicester, Sir Walter Raleigh, and Sidney; but 
soon after the Queen began to waver, and the marriage treaty 
was broken off" 

* Francis Hercules, Duke of Alengon, and upon the accession of his brother 
Henry III. to the throne of France also Duke of Anjou, was small in stature, 
deeply marked by the small-pox, and not at all prepossessing in appearance. Yet 
he succeeded in exciting the Queen's interest, and when he returned to the Nether- 
lands, in February, 1582, he had reason to regard himself as an accepted suitor. 
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In 1581, Sidney was chosen a member of the House of 
Commons for the county of Kent; but in the very meagre 
Parliamentary records of that age we have been unable to 
discover any notice of his services, except the fact that he was 
appointed a member of the committee to determine what 
measures should be brought before Parliament. ‘There was 
then, however, as has been well remarked by Lord Macaulay, 
no regular opposition in Parliament to the measures of the 
Queen’s government, and it is not probable that Sidney took 
any active part in the discussions. Parliamentary oratory 
dates from a later period, though even in Elizabeth's time 
there was some bold speaking, which served to prepare the 
way for Pym, Elliot, and their associates of the reign of 
Charles I. Under favorable circumstances Sidney would 
doubtless have acted a conspicuous part, and his impetuous 
temper would have made him a bold and frequent speaker." 

It is to this period, as we are inclined to believe, that we 
must refer his amour with Lady Rich, and the composition of 
Astrophel and Stella. The lady had recently married Lord 
Rich, who was considerably older than his wife; but this cir- 
cumstance did not prevent Sidney from addressing her in 
most ardent verse. It is commonly thought that his suit was 
unsuccessful, “though,” as Mr. Hallam justly remarks, “ far 
enough from being Platonic”; and this view is sustained 
by numerous passages in the sonnets. But there are other 


passages which seem to throw doubt upon it, and the real 


But he was soon satisfied that Elizabeth had no intention of marrying him. He 
died in June, 1584, at Chateau Thierry, of a rapid consumption, hastened by his 
debaucheries. His character has been drawn in very dark colors by almost every 
historian who has had occasion to refer to him. Mr. Motley, in his Dutch Repub- 
lic, pronounces him ‘‘the most despicable personage who had ever entered the 
Netherlands,” and expresses the opinion that “ History will always retain him as an 
example, to show mankind the amount of mischief which may be perpetrated by a 
prince, ferocious without courage, ambitious without talent, and bigoted without 
opinions.” M. Henri Martin is scarcely less severe in the “ Histoire de Fran 
Speaking of Anjou’s death, he says: “ Personne ne regretta ce malheureux prince, 
aussi faux et aussi vicieux que ses fréres.” 

* Sidney sat also in the Parliament of 1584, and was a member of the committee 
to which was referred the bill confirming the Queen's patent to Sir Walter Raleigh 
for the discovery and colonization of “such remote heathen and barbarous lands, 
not actually possessed by any Christian prince, nor inhabited by Christian people,” 


as he might select. 
9Q* 
~ 
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facts in the case are not easily ascertained. Some of the son- 
nets are of great beauty; others exhibit a lamentable laxity 
of moral principle ; and others are full of foreed conceits and 
pedantic phrases, breathing little of the spirit of genuine 
poetry. ‘Thus, in the seventh sonnet, he enters into an elab- 
orate discussion of the question why Stella was born with 
black eyes; and this sonnet may be taken as an adequate 
representative of a very considerable part of his poetry. 


‘* When Nature made her chief work, Stella's eyes, 
In color black why wrapped she beams so bright? 

Would she, in beamy black, like painter wise, 
Frame daintiest lustre, mixed of shades and light? 

Or did she, else, that sober hue devise, 
In object best, to knit and strength our sight, 

Lest, if no veil these brave gleams did disguise, 
They, sun-like, should more dazzle than delight? 


** Or would she her mirac’lous power show, 
That, whereas black seems beauty’s contrary, 

She, even in black, doth make all beauty flow ? 
Both so, and thus, she, minding Love should be 

Placed ever there, gave him this mourning weed, 

To honor all their deaths who for her bleed.’’ * 


Quite different from this is the twenty-seventh sonnet, 
which may be quoted as a favorable specimen of his more 
simple and unaffected manner. 


** Because I oft, in dark, abstracted guise, 

Seem most alone in greatest company ; 

With dearth of words, or answers quite awry, 
To them that would make speech of speech arise ; 
They deem, and of their doom the rumor flies, 

That poison foul of bubbling pride doth lie 

So in my swelling breast, that only I 
Fawn on myself, and others do despise ; 

** Yet pride, I think, doth not my soul possess, 
Which looks too oft in his unflattering glass: 

But one worse fault, ambition, I confess, 

That makes me oft my best friends overpass, 


* In the description of Philoclea in the First Book of the Arcadia, Sidney in- 
dulges himself in the same extravagant conceit. Her eyes were black, he tells us, 


“black, indeed, whether Nature so made them, that we might be able to behold and 
bear their wonderful shining, or that she, goddess-like, would work this miracle 
with herself, in giving blackness the price above all beauty.’ 
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Unseen, unheard, while thought to highest place 
Bends all his powers, even unto Stella's grace.”’ 


There are also many passages in the sonnets which, when 
separated from their context, may be read with pleasure. 
Among them the following lines from the thirty-ninth sonnet 
are especially deserving of notice. 

‘* Come, sleep: O sleep! the certain knot of peace, 
The baiting-place of wit, the balm of woe, 
The poor man’s wealth, the prisoner's release, 
The indifferent judge between the high and low ; 
With shield of proof, shield me from out the prease 
Of those fierce darts despair at me doth throw: 
O make in me those civil wars to cease ; 
I will good tribute pay if thou do so.”’ 


But upon the whole it must be admitted that the predomi- 
nant characteristics of these sonnets are quaintness and aflec- 
tation ; and that their moral tone is in genera! very low. It is 
probable, however, that they were not designed for publica- 
tion; and they were not printed until 1591. At that time 
both Lord and Lady Rich were living; and, as Mr. Hallam 
remarks, “it is rather a singular circumstance that, in her own 
and her husband's lifetime, this ardent courtship of a married 
woman should have been deemed fit for publication.” 

About the time that Sidney was engaged in this intrigue 
he wrote the Defence of Poesy, the most pleasing of all his 
productions, and one of the finest prose-writings of that age. 
Its style is diffuse and sometimes obscure, but for the most 
part forcible and harmonious; and the book exhibits through- 
out that wealth of learning which was one of Sidney’s most 
noticeable characteristics. Opening with a reminiscence of 
his residence at Vienna, he next proceeds to show the an- 


tiquity of poetry, to indicate its different kinds, and to prove 


the superiority of the poet over moral philosophers and _histo- 
rians; “for he doth not only show the way, but giveth so 
sweet a prospect into the way, as will entice any man to 
enter into it.” The poet, he further tells us, “ beginneth not 
with obscure definitions, which must blur the margin with 
interpretations, and load the memory with doubtfulness, but 
he cometh to you with words set in delightful proportion, 
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either accompanied with, or prepared for, the well-enchanting 
skill of music ; and with a tale forsooth he cometh unto you, 
with a tale which holdeth children from play, and old men 
from the chimney-corner.” From this introductory discussion 
Sidney passes to a special defence of the different kinds of 
poetry, and answers severally the objections which he sup- 
poses will be urged against poets and poetry. In conclusion 
he speaks of the contemporary English literature, especially 
the drama, and ends with a brief and pointed address, con- 
juring all who “ have had the ill-luck to read this ink-wasting 
toy of mine, even in the name of the nine Muses, no more to 
scorn the sacred mysteries of poesy ; no more to laugh at the 
name of poets, as though they were next inheritors to fools.” 

Not long after this, Sidney married, much to the Queen’s 
dissatisfaction, the only surviving daughter of his old protec- 
tor, Sir Francis Walsingham. Of his married life, which was 
of brief duration, we know very little. Spenser, indeed, tells 
us that Stella was the only woman whom he really loved; 
and this is very likely to be true. After his death his widow 
was twice married, — first to the unfortunate Earl of Essex, 
Lady Rich’s brother, and subsequently to the Earl of Clan- 
Ricard. But whatever may have been the relations between 
Sidney and his fair young wife, he seems to have been re- 
garded with more than ordinary affection by his father-in-law. 
The letters which passed between them were frank and 
manly ; and Walsingham frequently alludes to him in his 
correspondence with others. To his father-in-law he was 
probably indebted for assistance in the pecuniary difficulties 
by which he was several times embarrassed, and for other 
kindly offices. 

In January, 1583, he was knighted at Windsor by the 
Queen, although the year before she had refused his petition 
to be joined with his uncle, the Earl of Warwick, in the 
charge of the ordnance. A year or two later he undertook 
the defence of another of his uncles, the Earl of Leicester, 
who had been bitterly assailed by the Jesuit Parsons, in a 
notorious libel, printed in Flanders in 1584, and commonly 
designated in England at the time as “ Father Parsons’s 
Green Coat,” but since known as “* Leicester’s Common- 
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wealth.” In this virulent pamphlet all the current stories 
to the disparagement of Leicester were unsparingly re- 
hearsed, and he was accused of a long catalogue of hateful 
and dastardly crimes. With characteristic impetuosity Sid- 
ney hastened to draw up a reply, the temper of which is well 
shown by a single passage near the close, where, referring to 
his adversary’s assertion that the Dudleys were not of noble 
origin, he writes: “ But to thee, I say, thou therein liest in 
thy throat; which I will be ready to justify upon thee, in any 
place of Europe, where thou wilt assign me a free place of 
coming, as, within three months after the publishing hereof, 
I may understand thy mind.” Certainly there was no want 
of spirit in the reply; but there was a singular want of argu- 
ment. Upon only one point —that in regard to the nobility 
of the Dudleys, from whom he boasted that he was de- 
scended — was it in any degree satisfactory; and most of 
the charges were left unanswered. It was probably to his 
own perception of its weakness, or to the request of bis uncle, 
that its suppression was owing; and it was printed for the 
first time about the middle of the last century. 

Hitherto his life had been passed almost entirely in study 
and lettered ease, or in attendance upon the court; but his 
active and ambitious spirit sought a larger scope for the exer- 
cise of his various accomplishments. He had attained his 
thirtieth year, and, with the exception of his embassy to Ger- 
many, he had held no important commission in the Queen’s 
service. Doubtless he felt capable of much greater things, 
and fretted for a fitting occasion to serve his country in the 
field or in the council-chamber. It was while his mind was 
in this restless and unsatisfied state, that his attention was 
directed to the New World, which then filled so large a place 
in the minds of all men. Inspired by the reports brought 
home by successive navigators, and eager for adventure, he at 
once planned an expedition to America, in connection with 
Sir Francis Drake. The preparations were made as quietly 
as possible, and it was not until he was informed the fleet 
was ready to sail that he went down to Plymouth, the ap- 
pointed place of departure. In this journey he was accompa- 
nied by Lord Brooke. Upon their arrival they found the 
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preparations by no means so far advanced as they had been 
led to believe ; and Lord Brooke seems at once to have con- 
ceived a suspicion that Drake was playing them false. This 
suspicion he communicated to Sidney one night after they 
had retired to their chamber. At first Sidney was inclined to 
discredit it; but afterward he yielded his unwilling assent to 
the arguments advanced by Lord Brooke, and to those which 
his own observation furnished him. How far this distrust of 
his associate was well founded cannot be determined ; but it 
is certain that the Queen obtained some information in regard 
to the proposed expedition, and resolved to prevent Sidney’s 
departure, though for what reason does not appear. ‘The 
first messenger sent for this purpose was stopped on the way 
by two soldiers in disguise, acting under Sidney’s direction, 
and the letters of recall, of which he was the bearer, were for- 
cibly taken from him. A second messenger was then sent 
down to Plymouth with peremptory orders for Sidney to de- 
sist from his proposed expedition, under penalty of the 
Queen's severe displeasure. He was thus reluctantly com- 
pelled to give up his hope of winning renown in America. 
But, as Lord Brooke observes, “from the ashes of this first 
propounded voyage to America, that fatal Low Country ac- 
tion sprang up, in which this worthy gentleman lost his life.” 

Upon the assassination of the Prince of Orange, Elizabeth 
determined to succor the Protestants of the Netherlands, in 
their long-protracted struggle with the Spanish monarchy. 
A treaty was accordingly concluded in July, 1585, by which 
England agreed to furnish an army of six thousand men, and 
the revolted Provinces ceded the possession of certain towns 
and the strong fort of Rammekins, as security for the proper 
performance of the stipulations entered into on their part. 
Leicester was appointed commander-in-chief; and Sidney 
was named Governor of Flushing and of Rammekins, and 
was also made a general of horse. Lord Brooke has givena 
most interesting account of the policy which Sidney favored 
in the conduct of the war, but it is a little singular that this 
important passage has apparently escaped the notice of subse- 
quent biographers. According to Lord Brooke’s statement, 
Sidney weighed the matter with a calmness and sobriety of 
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judgment which justify the high estimate of his powers 
formed several years before by William the Silent. “To 
carry war into the bowels of Spain,” we are told, “ and, by 
the assistance of the Netherlands, burn his shipping in all 
havens, as they passed along, — and in that passage, surprise 
some well-chosen place for strength and wealth, easy to be 
taken, and possible to be kept by us, — he supposed to be the 
safest, most quick, and honorable counsel of diversion.” But 
as this view did not fall in with the Queen’s plan of opera- 
tions, he entered zealously into the execution of her designs ; 
and his letters from the Netherlands show with what patient 
fidelity and untiring energy he labored. 

On the 18th of November, 1585, he landed in the Low 
Countries, and proceeded at once to enter upon the duties in- 
trusted to him. It was not until the following June, however, 
that he appears to have been engaged in any important enter- 
prise. In that month he surprised and captured, without the 
loss of a single man, Axel, a maritime town in Zealand, not 
far from Flushing. His next important undertaking was an 
unsuccessful attempt to prevent the enemy from throwing sup- 
plies into Zutphen, which was then besieged by the English 
army, under Leicester. On the evening of the 21st of Sep- 
tember, a portion of these supplies was conveyed into the 
town; but as the work was not completed, it was deter- 
mined to continue operations the next day. The morning 
was thick and foggy, so that even near objects could be but 
dimly discerned, when a considerable body of the Spanish 
troops was suddenly encountered by a smaller body of Eng- 
lish under Sidney and Sir John Norris, at the village of 
Warnsfeld, about half a mile from Zutphen. A fierce battle 
immediately began, which was still further aggravated by the 
inability of the combatants to distinguish between friends and 
foes. Sidney, as might have been anticipated, was among 
the foremost in the fight, and had two horses shot under him. 
At length he received a musket-shot just above the left knee, 
which “ so brake and rifted the bone, and so entered the thigh 
upward, as the bullet could not be found before the body was 
opened.” 

As he was retiring from the field, faint with loss of blood, 
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but still preserving the entire command of his faculties, an 
incident occurred which inthe minds of most readers is more 
intimately connected with his name than any other cireum- 
stance in his life. Feeling a thirst natural to his condition, 
he called for water, which was brought to him as soon as pos- 
sible. But just as he was putting the bottle to his mouth, a 
dying soldier was borne along, who cast an eager glance at 
the grateful draught. Sidney saw it; and with heroic self- 
denial he took the bottle from his mouth, and handed it to 
the soldier, saying, “ Thy necessity is greater than mine.” 
Certainly no finer instance of self-sacrifice is recorded in his- 
tory, and there is nothing in Sidney’s life which better illus- 
trates the real beauty of his character. 

From the field of battle he was conveyed in the Earl of 
Leicester's barge to Arnheim, where he received the most 
careful attention from the surgeons, from his wife, who had 
come over to Holland to be with him, and from numerous de- 
voted friends. At first it was not thought that his wound 
would prove fatal; but unfavorable symptoms soon appeared, 
and it was found impossible to extract the bullet. Sidney 
felt that his end was approaching, and he prepared for it 
with Christian resignation. A minute and tedious account 
of his last days was drawn up by his chaplain, — supposed 
to have been Mr. George Gifford, a noted preacher of that 
age, — which is printed at length by Dr. Zouch. During his 
illness Sidney suffered much, so that, as Lord Brooke tells 
us, his shoulder-bones wore through the skin ; but he bore his 
sufferings without complaint, and, according to the same writ- 
er, “he called the ministers unto him, who were all excellent 
men, of divers nations, and before them made such a confes- 
sion of Christian faith, as no book but the heart can truly and 
feelingly deliver.” From Mr. Gifford’s account, we learn that 
he was at first much troubled in regard to his sins, the near 
approach of death, and a fear of the future judgment; but 
these apprehensions were at length dispelled, and “ with great 
cheerfulness he did often lift up his eyes and hands, giving 
thanks to God that he did chastise him with a loving and 
fatherly coercion, and to his singular profit whether the soul 
live or die.” In this condition he lingered for several days, 
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conversing much on religious topics, and indicating a wish 
that his friends should continue to address him when he could 
no longer answer. On the 17th of October he breathed his 
last, in the arms of his friend and private secretary, William 
Temple, who had relinquished a life of study that he might 
follow Sidney to Holland, and who had been his devoted 
attendant through all his sufferings. 

His death caused a-profound and universal grief both in 
England and in Holland. The United Provinces sought 
earnestly to have his body interred at their expense, and to 
erect a costly monument to his memory; but the honor was 
declined. His remains were immediately carried to Flushing, 
and thence conveyed in a ship, draped in black and with 
black sails, to the ‘Tower Wharf in London, where they were 
landed early in November. They then lay in state in the 
Minories without Aldgate until the 16th of February, when 
the funeral was celebrated with unusual magnificence in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral. The procession was headed by thirty-two 
poor men, to indicate his age; and the pall was borne by 
the Earls of Huntingdon, Leicester, Essex, and Pembroke, 
and Lords Willoughby and North. A great train of mourn- 
ers followed, among whom were seven representatives of the 
seven United Provinces, dressed in black, the Lord Mayor 
and Aldermen of London, on horseback and arrayed in their 
official robes, and the Company of Grocers in their livery, A 
tablet bearing an inscription adapted from a French epigram 
on the Sieur de Bonnivet was hung in the choir; but no 
monument now marks Sidney’s resting-place or enshrines his 
memory. 

In attempting to form an estimate of Sidney’s character, 
and to ascertain the justness of his claims to the position 
assigned to him by his contemporaries, it must be conceded 
that his writings do not furnish an adequate expression of his 
powers. It is evident not only from the testimony of thos« 
who knew him best, but also from the ability which he exhib- 
ited in his mission to the imperial court and upon some other 
occasions, that he possessed an intellect more capacious and 
far-reaching than would be inferred merely from reading the 
Countess of Pembroke’s Arcadia and his poems. All of his 
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works were written before he was thirty years old, and before 
his powers had fully ripened. They have therefore the faults 
naturally to be looked for in the productions of a young man. 
But in addition to this, Sidney’s nature was singularly impul- 
sive, and the warmth of his feelings tended to aggravate these 
peculiar faults. If he had lived to riper years, and had revised 
his early productions, it cannot be doubted that he would 
have introduced many changes affecting both their form and 
their substance, and would have made them far more worthy 
of his reputation. Probably he would have outgrown to a 
considerable degree those faults of his age which may be 
traced so readily in his writings, and which a more mature 
taste would have rejected. With advancing years the hot 
passions of youth would have cooled, and he would have 
breathed a less fiery spirit into his works. 

Statesmanship, however, appears to have been the depart- 
ment of intellectual effort in which he would probably have 
won the highest renown. He was too rash and impulsive to 
be a successful soldier. But we cannot doubt that he would 
easily and quickly have grown into a great statesman, if he 
had had the requisite training and a fitting opportunity for 
the trial of his capacity. With the exception, however, of 
the embassy to Germany, upon which he set out before he was 
twenty-two years old, and his letter in regard to the Queen’s 
marriage, he never had an opportunity of showing his ability 
in the management of public aflairs. His own opinion 
was that the Queen was unwilling to give him employment, 
and that she was disposed to find fault with him when- 
ever there was a chance to do so; but this was only the 
petulant expression of disappointed ambition. It cannot be 
doubted that Elizabeth would have raised him to high office 
if his death had not disappointed every anticipation ; and we 
entertain scarcely less doubt that he would have performed 
the duties assigned to him in a manner creditable to himself 
and useful to his country. As it is, to quote the words of the 
elder D’ Israeli, “ His fame was more mature than his life. 
which indeed was but the preparation of a splendid one.” 

The most obvious defect in his character, and the source of 
many errors, was his impetuousness. Yet he was a trusty 
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and devoted friend, and drew others to him by an irresistible 
attraction. Languet, Fulke Greville, Spenser, William the 
Silent, and many of the most renowned of his contemporaries, 
were his personal friends. According to the measure of his 
ability he was a generous patron of literature; and many 
works were inscribed to him by needy authors. It is not im- 
probable, therefore, that the disordered state of his pecuniary 
affairs was in part owing to his patronage of learned men.” 
Spenser, in particular, is said to have received pecuniary 
gifts from Sidney, and to have passed some time with him at 
Penshurst, where, according to some commentators, * The 
Shepherd’s Calendar” was written; but this statement is de- 
nied by other writers. It is certain, however, that Spenser 
was indebted to Sidney for his introduction to the Earl of 
Leicester; and there is but little doubt that he also received 
other favors from his accomplished and powerful friend. 
These two characteristics of Sidney, the impetuosity of his 
temper and the strength of his affections, were often strikingly 
illustrated in the same act; as in his defence of his father’s 
administration in Ireland, and in his defence of Leicester. 
In the one case, affection for his father, and in the other re- 
gard for his uncle, led him to espouse the cause with warmth, 
and in both cases his ardor carried him far beyond the limits 
of a proper discretion. 

His personal courage was undoubted ; and in his quarrel 
with the Earl of Oxford, he was clearly right in regard to the 
question at issue, though even here he seems to have lost the 
command of his temper, and to have used language unbe- 
coming a gentleman. Under the circumstances, it was nat- 
ural that he should feel indignant, and express himself with 
warmth; but he can scarcely be justified for indulging in a 
violent personal altercation at such a time and in so public ¢ 
place. In his subsequent conduct he seems to have acted 
with spirit and judgment; and his reply to Elizabeth, when 


* It is well known that Sidney left a considerable amount of debts at his de- 
cease, for which he endeavored to make provision by his last will. From his own 
letters, we learn that as early as 1581 his necessities were very great, and at that 
time he had recourse to his friends, in the hope that they might induce Elizabeth to 
grant him some pecuniary gift. 
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she reproved him for the part he had taken, was dignified and 
manly. Nor can his withdrawal from court in consequence 
of her reprimand be regarded as a mere outburst of petulant 
resentment. His course throughout the affair, we may add, 
furnishes a striking illustration of the high principles of honor 
by which he was uniformly governed. In this case he was 
the aggrieved party, and such appears to have been the rela- 
tion which he occupied in all his personal difficulties. He 
had too keen a sense of honor and justice to encroach upon 
the rights of others. But he was at all times tenacious of his 
own rights and of the honor of his family; and he was ready 
to defend both with his pen or his sword. Proud of his an- 
cestry, and with much of the spirit of a knight-errant of the 
Middle Age, he regarded an imputation upon those whose 
blood flowed in his veins as a personal insult, and resented it 


as such. 

The darkest blot upon his fame is his amour with Lady 
Rich. It is not surprising, therefore, that some of his biogra- 
phers should have suppressed all allusion to it, and that others 
should have passed lightly over the subject. But the facts 


are too manifest to be concealed, and no sophistry can essen- 
tially modify their character. It may indeed be urged, in ex- 
tenuation of his conduct, that the moral sense of the age was 
not very delicate, and that he does not appear to have suflered 
in the estimation of his contemporaries. The force of this 
argument will be freely admitted by all who are familiar with 
the social condition of England in the Elizabethan Age. 
Still it does not reach the heart of the matter, and it is but a 
poor excuse for such a man as Sidney, to say that he was no 
worse than were many of the most illustrious of his contem- 
poraries. He ought to have been much better; for in other 
respects his principles were pure and lofty. In yielding to 
his passionate regard for Stella, he sank to the Jevel of the 
courtly throng by whom he was surrounded, and to whom he 
was in everything else immensely superior. 
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Art. IfI.—1. Illustrated Hand-book of Architecture. By 
James Fereusson, Esq., M. R. I. B. A. In two volumes. 
London. 1855. 8vo. 

2. Essays on Architecture. By Proressor Gorrrizp Sem- 
per, late Director of the Royal Academy of Architecture 
at Dresden. 


Tur study of ancient architecture is but of yesterday. 
Ever since the so-called renaissance, we have been talking 
and writing about the classic style; yet the knowledge of its 
origin, its growth, and its meaning has come only since the 
discovery and investigation of its sources in Egypt and in 
Assyria. We now see the most exalted passage in the his- 
tory of art as a connected and intelligible chapter, instead of 
a parcel of stray leaves supplemented by the imaginations of 
modern diletianti. ‘The condition of ignorance which has 
prevailed, together with its natural concomitant, pedantry, 
has had a peculiar and mischievous effect. ‘The amount of 
injury caused by our false view of classic architecture will 
never be rightly estimated, till the building art shall regain 
that vitality which has been lost for centuries. This view 
has represented the Greek orders as a sort of architectural 
dispensation, whose cause, reason, circumstances, accessories, 
and uses are not to be questioned, but which is only to be re- 
duced to rule, and used for our implicit guidance. The ab- 
surdity of all this we will not stop to criticise, but only ask, 
in passing, a question belonging to modern architecture, — 
whether the view referred to would become any less absurd, 
if for the word Greek we were to substitute Gothic. We can 
derive no benefit from any bygone style by subjecting our- 
selves to it. On the contrary, if we would really get help 
from it, we must search into its ideas and principles, and 
study its natural history. It is this genuine, useful study 
which is so recent; and its first comprehensive and accessible 
manual is that of Mr. Fergusson. In treating of all archi- 
tecture, he has adopted an arrangement of subjects which, 
however good for his purpose, is wholly unsuited to ours, as 
we intend merely to review one great chapter in architectural 

29° 
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history, —that which appertains to Egyptand Assyria, and 
their influence on the art in Greece. A few philosophers, 
transcending that not very useful accomplishment, ordinary 
architectural book-learning, have, during the last fifteen years, 
studied, lectured, and written about ancient architecture. 
Among these we take peculiar pleasure in mentioning Pro- 
fessor Semper of Dresden, whose valuable discoveries and 
deductions, never adequately collected and published, remain 
in the memories of his pupils. A clear, unbiased, philosophi- 
cal work, embodying all the important facts in detail on this 
subject, is as yet wanting, and is greatly to be desired. 

The earliest known, and yet the best, building in the world 
is the Egyptian. Peculiar in many ways, in none is it more 
distinguished than in this, that it is almost the sole expres- 
sion of a single mighty people. The Egyptian language, of 
development far from perfect, was little suited to the highest 
literary works, though we know that it had a literature which 
has perished. This tongue no children remain to continue. 
Silent for ages, it stands petrified in the Nile valley. On that 
strip of green, which the river won from the desert, there grew 
up an architecture, majestic in form, brilliant in color, en- 
riched with wonderful sculptured work, and inscribed from 
end to end, bringing down to our time the knowledge and 
the faith of three thousand years ago. To speak adequately 
of Egypt, one should not only have studied, but have seen 
and felt, its architecture; and even then description is not 
easy. Miss Martineau has here rendered a peculiar service ; 
for to the clear and comprehensive intellect, and the quick 
sympathy which the subject demands, she joins the power 
of graphic and picturesque narration. We cannot speak of 
Egypt without acknowledging our debt to her. 

Egyptian architecture is strongly local. Though it taught 
the world, it never left its own home. Indigenous by the 
Nile, five centuries of rule over Assyria could not transplant 
it to the Euphrates. The river and the desert in their end- 
less contest: — hence Egypt with its theology, its whole form 
of life, and its architecture. Again, this style shows a most 
persistent vitality. After the nine hundred years of foreign 
domination under the Shepherd Kings, the ancient art re- 
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appeared in full vigor. After the two hundred years of bar- 
barous Persian rule, the native style rose for the third time 
great; and at last, in its extreme old age, it died a natural 
death, dissolving slowly into the Roman civilization. 

The Egyptian temples completely expressed the religious 
life of the nation. Containing in their innermost depths the 
sanctuary of the higher mysterious worship, they included 
also the dwellings of the king and the priestly class ; and the 
great halls and courts were the scenes of religious pageants 
and ceremonies for the people. The great feature of the 
building is the all-enclosing, massive wall, receding upward, 
full of stability and repose, and swelling into vast propylea at 
the front. Within, as in the great hall at Karnac, colossal 
and brilliantly colored columns rise in multitudes, yet never 
appear outside the mighty wall which shuts them in, — as 
the bark of the palm, still unbroken, encloses its inward 
growth. The two central rows rise higher than the rest, and 
through the break thus made in the roof streams in the golden 
sunshine of Africa. ‘This light from above falls aslant far in 
among the columns, yet fails to penetrate the whole depth. 
The interior is not dark, but interminable. 

The entrance to these temples lay through fair and solemn 
sculptures. Nor were the graceful obelisks wanting there, 
while from afar looked down the colossi, majestic and serene 
through the ages. 

Lastly, we have the tombs cut in the living rock; where 
were shut in, not only the man, but his works; where he lay 
down amid the sculptured story of his life, —a story without 
an end, broken off in the telling. 

Apart from all the rest stand those early royal tombs re- 
plete with history,—the Pyramids. They are much older 
than the temples. Excelling in but few elements of archi- 
tecture, they are yet the solemn prelude to all the grand 
harmony that followed. “The early Egyptians,” says Mr. 
Fergusson, “built neither for beauty nor for use, but for 
eternity.” 

The painted and sculptured walls in the oldest pyramids 
display an art which had reached its culmination, while the 
remains of buildings belonging to the same age show a style 
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just emerging from wooden forms; thus indicating that the 
pyramids were built near the commencement of stone archi- 
tecture in Egypt. The inference from these facts is that the 
Egyptians had learned painting and sculpture by practising 
thei in another material. Now the aboriginal art of Egypt 
was that of pottery; and the forms afterward cut in stone 
had doubtless been previously elaborated on vases. This be- 
comes still clearer in tracing to their origin the subsequent 
architectural forms. ‘There are two columnal types variously 
combined and modified. One is the square stone pier, ren- 
dered by cornering eight, sixteen, and thirty-two sided, and, 
finally, fluted. The other, that with bell-shaped top, shows 
by its form and by its ornamental treatment the recollec- 
tions of ceramic art. Both capital and base seem evolved; 
the column sometimes even contracting just above the base 
like a vase, and irresistibly recalling the potter’s wheel, which 
had whirled out its forms of clay long ere the temples began 
to be. ‘This type of column,— used in the earliest and grand- 
est temple, the great Karnac hall, — we may call peculiarly 
Egyptian. 

Assyrian architecture presents a complete contrast, and in- 
deed seems complementary, to Egyptian. It belongs perhaps 
to all the early building world except the valley of the Nile. 
Remembering the dominant Egyptian wall, we are struck at 
once with the negation of this feature in Assyrian building. 
First comes an immense terrace of Cyclopean masonry, 
mounted by the most grand and imposing flights of steps 
ever constructed. On this marvellous platform stood vast 
palatial edifices, well representing the politico-religious sys- 
tem of Assyria, —a deified royalty, the monarch offering to 
the gods the worship he himself received from the people. The 
wall, about seventeen feet high, and of enormous thickness, 
was so treated, both within and without, that it lost altogether 
the massive effect of masonry, the structure of unburnt bricks 
being lined, for the first nine feet, with finely carved alabaster 
slabs, and, for the remaining height, richly decorated in color. 
Above, (adopting the admirable plan of restoration suggested 

*by Mr. Fergusson,) was a second or roof story of wood. On 
the top of the great walls, on an area about equal to that of the 
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lower apartments, stood long rows of finely-wrought columns 
with bracket capitals, supporting the roof-timbers. Between 
these columns the bright Eastern daylight reached the lower 
rooms indirectly, or was excluded at pleasure by means of 
curtains. Meanwhile the galleries thus formed on the wall- 
tops were, in cool, fine weather, the pleasantest part of the 
building. The roof-story and the terrace are the dominant 
features of this architecture. The palace was adorned 
throughout with admirable sculpture, painting, and inscrip- 
tion. At the portals stood the majestic winged bulls, and on 
the walls within were the well-known bass-reliefs. The prev- 
alence of winged figures is remarkable, and is perfectly in 
keeping with a style of building the most light and brilliant 
that ever existed. These ancient slabs are so full of meaning, 
that they are telling us now the true story of an empire which 
perished at the dawn of written history. 

In Assyria, as in Egypt, the sculptures from the oldest 
monuments are the best. There were, chronologically, two 
Assyrian empires, separated by five hundred years of Egyptian 
domination, and all the remains found belong to the second 
period. We cannot suppose that their arts were derived from 
Egypt; for their charactér is utterly unlike anything Egyp- 
tian. ‘This character gives the strongest evidence of the prior 
material in which the artistic forms were elaborated. Not 
only the whole ornamentation, but also the manner in which 
it is used, is animated by the recollections of textile work. 
Whether we consider the lining of the wall below, where the 
rich tapestry has stiffened into stone, or the brick-work above, 
clothed with soft, deep colors, or the curled volutes banging 
around the columns, or direct our attention to the ornamen- 
tal forms themselves, —the same patterns now worked on 
the royal dress, now swaying in the gorgeous curtain, and 
anon adorning the palace wall (the sculptures even contain- 
ing elaborate pictures embroidered on robes reproduced in 
stone), — all everywhere speak of the Assyrian loom, the old- 
est and most famous of the world. We find this style of 
ornamental art pervading a vast area. It prevailed in Asia 
Minor, and, previously to the Hellenic civilization, in Greece, 
as well as in Mesopotamia. It has a name, unobjectionable 
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because not liable to be misunderstood, —that of Ionic. It 
is impossible to believe that this style could have been thus 
elaborated, and have been so diffused as to become domesti- 
cated as early as we find it among distant and stranger tribes, 
had it originated in the capitals of the second Assyrian pe- 
riod. On the contrary, we have no reason to suppose the 
style less ancient than that of Egypt, the two nations having 
been, from time immemorial, competitors in power and civil- 
ization. We must then refer the Ionic art to the first Assy- 
rian empire. It is an interesting question whether its origi- 
nators were akin to the rulers of the second empire. ‘The 
remains found among the Pelasgian tribes of the West are 
all sepulchres, while the monuments in the Eastern capitals 
are exclusively palatial, there being no evidence that the 
masters of these cities cared for their dead. From this we 
might be sure that these two races were not nearly related ; 
and we know, besides, of the latter, that they were akin to 
the Jews, both from their intimate intercourse and from the 
close similarity between the Assyrian palaces and the build- 
ings of Solomon. Now, among the Pelasgians, the Ionic 
style is so deeply rooted as to appear indigenous with them 
and their kindred. If so, its originators were not nearly 
related to the people dominant in Assyria during the period 
to which the palatial remains belong. We know that the 
empire was composed of three nations, with three languages, 
all written in the cuneiform character. We may suppose 
that the tomb-builders were one of these, the palace-builders 
another, and that the third people were the Persians. We 
are not ready to admit, however, that these tribes represented 
the whole human race. Mr. Fergusson uses the terms Tar- 
tar, Semitic, and Aryan, to which it may be objected, that 
they involve theories which, though generally admitted, have 
receutly been called in question by high ethnological author- 
ity, as a single glance at the system of Dr. Bodichon will 
show. ‘This distinguished savant ascribes all ancient archi- 
tecture to the “ brown race,” a strongly defined type of hu- 
manity, distinet alike from the blonde man of Northern 
Europe, the yellow man of Eastern Asia, and the black man 
of Southern Africa; there being one exception to this state- 
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ment, namely, the Egyptians, whom he considers a mixed 
race, — brown and black. 

The part played by the Persians in architectural history is 
sufficiently evident. Educated by contact with their more 
civilized neighbors, they still possessed an inherent strength 
which the others had lost. From the time of the great Cyrus, 
they succeeded to that glorious heritage, the Assyrian archi- 
tecture, which they modified and improved. Under their vig- 
orous touch, the delicate wooden columns turned to stone at 
Persepolis ; and the old style was treated with such freshness 
and power as to reach its culmination. 

But a far greater artistic triumph was in progress in the 
West. The ancient woof of Ionic art extended, as we have 
seen, over Greece, whose intimate connection with Asia was 
at length sundered by the Trojan war. Then followed cen- 
turies of change and growth; and then, about the year 650 
B. C., grafted on the old Pelasgian stock, appeared the Hel- 
lenic architecture. That a new people then became dominant 
in Greece is doubtless true, though we must here again ques- 
tion the assumption that they were a separate type of hu- 
manity. 

During the transition period which Mr. Fergusson well 
calls the “dark ages of Greece,” the rising people were not 
left to themselves. The highest, the most ancient art-instruc- 
tion of the world, was imparted to them; and the source of 
that instruction was Egypt. It is now impossible to deny 
the influence of Egyptian ideas on the Greek temple. ‘Too 
much has been made of the resemblance between the so-called 
proto-Doric of Egypt and the Parthenon order. What they 
have in common was ihe least salient characteristic of the 
Egyptian columns, and was, in fact, one at which both 
nations might have rapidly arrived by nearly the same steps. 
The distinctive feature of the Doric order is the wonder- 
fully curved echinus capital. This is wholly Grecian, — there 
being full evidence that it did not exist elsewhere. Per- 
haps the true statement would then be, not that the Egyp- 
tians gave to Greece the Doric order, but that they taught 
the men of the Dorian civilization to build. How those 
wonderful pupils “ bettered the instruction” is well known. 
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The Doric was the great order of Greece. Peculiarly her 
own, it was born and it died with her. The Ionic order, nat- 
urally occupying the second place,— that of a superseded 
civilization, — flourished only where the influence of the Pe- 
lasgians still lingered ; then, with the Ionian colonies, returned 
to its native Asia, where it lasted till it was lost in the Roman 
empire. Meantime, the old Ionic ornamentation pervaded 
and adorned the whole Grecian architecture. 

We must now return once more to the great hall of Karnac, 
and those glorious columns which we described as_ peculiarly 
Egyptian. This type the Greeks, in their later civilization, 
adorned with the acanthus-leaf and the Ionic volute, and thus 
created the Corinthian order. Originating in the ceramic 
forms of Egypt, and stamped with the collective art of 
Greece, it passed to Rome, destined not to die in her civiliza- 
tion, but to survive her power. 

The great feature of the Greek temple is its columnar sys- 
tem, including entablature, pediment, and roof. The wall is 
a subordinate feature, appearing in the perfected style entirely 
surrounded by columns. The temples were of fine white 
marble, and were not only enriched with the greatest sculp- 
tures of the world, but were also brilliantly decorated with 
color. We believe, with Professor Semper, who himself care- 
fully examined the remains in Greece, that the temple was 
colored throughout, the surface of the marble being first pre- 
pared with a coating like lime-putty. The walls were prob- 
ably covered with fresco pictures, while the columnar or roof 
system was treated in such a manner as to heighten the effect 
of its exquisite proportions and outline. 

Here let us pause for a moment, to compare the artistic 
developments of Persia and Greece,— the Eastern and the 
Western culmina‘ ons of ancient architecture. The despot- 
ism received from others, and brought to perfection a lovely 
ancient style. ‘The republic inherited from Asia, learned from 
Egypt, and wrought out for itself the most noble architecture 
of the world. 

It is not a pleasant task to vindicate what we wish only to 
study and admire. As, however, there has been a loud rattling 
among the whitened bones of our architecture against the 
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warm colors of vigorous Grecian life, — modern prejudice 
even refusing to admit the clearest evidence of polychromatic 
decoration, — we would say a few words in defence of the 
Greek usage in this particular. To the objection urged, that 
it was wrong to cover up the costly marble, we reply, that the 
object of the Greeks was not to show the excellence of their 
material. Having made sure that the stone was suitable and 
precious, their next thought was to rend r it beautiful. To 
those who contend that an harmoniously colored exterior is 
not beautiful, we would suggest that they are condemning 
that of which they have probably no experimental knowledge. 

We would not, however, quarrel with the disposition to 
question even Greek artistic usages. Let us, in our architec- 
tural barbarism, have at least the grace of honesty, and not 
pretend to admire what we do not really feel. No defer- 
ence to authority will help us. Only through humble, un- 
prejudiced, and patient study can our architecture gain light 
and life. Our motto should be, “ Prove all things; hold fast 
that which is good.” 


Arr. IV.— Discourse on the Life and Virtues of the Rev. De- 
metrius Augustine Gallitzin, late Pastor of St. Michael's 
Church, Loretto. Delivered on the Occasion of the Re- 
moval of his Remains to the new and splendid Monument 
erected to his Memory by a Grateful Flock. By the Very 
Rev. Tuomas Heypen. Published at the earnest request 
of the Monumental Committee. Printed for the Monu- 
mental Committee at Loretto, Pa. 1848. 


Tue Church of Rome, in claiming the title of Catholic, has 
not neglected to assert a right to it, by sending propagandists 
of her faith to every quarter of the habitable earth. When- 
ever the discoverer or conqueror opens up new and unex- 
plored regions, there appear almost simultaneously with him 
her zealous missionaries. Neither the scorching sun of India, 
the everlasting ice of the pole, the jealousy of Oriental gov- 
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ernments, nor the savage human soil of America and Africa, 
has deterred them from planting the banner of the cross. The 
names of Xavier, Loyola, Vincent de Paul, and Ralle are 
familiar to our ear as household words, while that standing 
at the head of this article will be recognized by few readers, 
save as one distinguished in European politics and wars. 
Yet the heir of the noble house of Gallitzin, like another 
St. Aloysius, forsook courts, wealth, and honor, at the call of 
the despised Nazarene, and for forty-one years labored and 
suffered on the bleak summits of the Alleghany Mountains, 
dropping the titles of a Russian prince, to become an hum- 
ble pioneer and pastor to a few sheep in this Western wilder- 
ness. 

The Russian house of Gallitzin is of Asiatic origin, and 
maintained a high rank among the barbarous hordes which 
the founder of the present imperial dynasty succeeded in 
amalgamating into a great nation. A powerful family, prid- 
ing themselves upon their ancient rank, they have held impor- 
tant places under the different sovereigns who have succes- 
sively wielded the sceptre of the North. Their vast estates 
are situated principally in the department of Moscow, and 
cover about the same number of square miles that the State 
of Pennsylvania contains. In the year 1768, the head of this 
house, Prince Demetrius de Gallitzin, was sent by the Empress 
Catharine as Ambassador to the Court of Holland. On his way 
thither he stopped at Berlin, to visit the royal family of Prus- 
sia. ‘There was at that court, in attendance upon the wife of 
Prince Ferdinand," a very beautiful young lady, the daughter 
of Count de Schmettau. Those familiar with the history of 
Frederick’s reign will recognize in De Schmettau the brave 
field-marshal who, with a Prussian garrison of 12,000 men, 
held the city of Dresden, in 1758, against the king of Sax- 
ony and the Empire, and who, on the approach of Marshal 
Daun and the army of Maria Theresa, burnt the suburbs of 
that city,—an act deemed at the time one of merciless se- 
verity, but which saved the town and the Prussian garrison.} 





* Brother of Frederick the Great. 
+t Two of his sons were distinguished officers in the Prussian service. One of 
them, General de Schmettau, fell in the battle of Jena 
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The Russian ambassador sought and won the hand of the 
fair maid of honor, and the Countess Amalia de Schmettau 
became the Princess Gallitzin, and proceeded with her hus- 
band to the Hague, where, on the 22d of December, 1770, 
Demetrius Augustine Gallitzin, the subject of this article, 
was born. i 

Connected as were the parents of the unconscious infant 
with two of the most powerful courts of the age, and residing 
as the accredited minister of one of them at a third, there 
were doubtless great rejoicings over the birth of an heir to the 
ancient name and immense estates of De Gallitzin. As he 
lay in his cradle of state, decorated with the insignia of hered- 
itary military rank, how would the ambitious and infidel 
father have received the tidings, had some prophetic hand 
drawn aside the veil, and shown him, in the future, his son, 
casting aside these vain earthly trappings, and “ having on 
the breast-plate of righteousness, his feet shod with the prep- 
aration of the gospel of peace, — taking the shield of faith, 
the helmet of salvation, and the sword of the Spirit,” to fight 
against the pomps and vanities of the world, as a simple sol- 
dier of the cross? 

The atheistical opinions held by the parents of this child 
render his life the more remarkable. His father, though nom- 
inally of the Greek Church, had been during fourteen years 
the Russian Ambassador at Paris. At that period the new 
school of philosophers were making converts to their views 
among the high and mighty of the French court and capital. 
It was not strange that an intimacy with Voltaire and Dide- 
rot should persuade a young and enthusiastic foreigner of 
the beauty of their systems. Voltaire, who flattered the Em- 
press Catharine, by regretting that he was not born a Rus- 
sian, did not hesitate to make her envoy the theme of his 
praises, for the scientific zeal he manifested in collecting curi- 
osities and antiques, with which he intended to enrich the 
museum of Zarskoi Zelo. His refined taste and liberal prin- 
ciples made him the firm friend and constant correspondent 
of the leading infidel philosophers during their several lives. 
The Princess Gallitzin, although educated a Romanist, and 
in her early childhood strictly observant of religious duties, 
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was placed under the influence of an infidel teacher, who at- 
tempted to eradicate all traces of these youthful convictions : 
her beauty of person, and the admiration she everywhere ex- 
cited, had a baleful effect upon her heart ; and she herself was 
accustomed to relate, that, when only nine years old, in pass- 
ing from the confessional through the church, she heard some 
one exclaim, “ My God, what an angel!” and that thence- 
forward vanity became her ruling passion. Shortly after her 
marriage, she accompanied her husband to Paris, where she 
was introduced to his literary friends. Diderot endeavored to 
win her over to his own atheistical opinions; but, though she 
was more than indifferent to the subject of religion, her natu- 
rally strong mind discovered the fallacy of his reasonings, and 
she would often puzzle the philosopher with the simple inter- 
rogative, “ Why?” ‘Though she did not adopt entirely the 
system of the French school, yet constant association with its 
choice spirits, and the reading of their works, destroyed all 
traces of her former faith. 

With such parents, one an avowed atheist, and the other 
scarcely better, the son was carefully educated in ignorance 
of religion. He was surrounded by teachers belonging to the 
prevailing school of philosophy. His father prohibited any 
priest or minister from having access to his son, and mani- 
fested the strongest determination and solicitude to have this 
order strictly obeyed. Of course all books of religious ten- 
dency were also excluded. The Princess managed her two 
children upon the principles of Rousseau, and thus, while 
advancing in all worldly learning and accomplishments, they 
were deprived of the sweet influences of heavenly wisdom. 

In 1783, the Princess and her children established them- 
selves at Munster, in Westphalia, on account of the great 
learning of the teachers in that city, and they at length made 
it their home, while the diplomatic duties of Prince Gallitzin, 
and his passion for travelling, caused him to be only an oc- 
casional resident there. Soon after their retirement thither, 
the Princess being attacked by an alarming illness, which 
threatened to prove fatal, the good and learned Fiirstenberg 
sent his own confessor to converse with her on the subject of 
religion. This priest, Bernard Overberg, frequently visited 
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her to carry the consolations of his faith as to a dying 
woman; but she persisted in saying that she did not fear 
death, and the priest could only prevail on her to promise, that, 
in case she recovered, she would devote herself earnestly and 
sincerely to the study of Christianity. She eventually re- 
gained her health, and was faithful to her promise. During 
three years she gave herself to study, and sought instruc- 
tion from Fiirstenberg and Overberg, both distinguished in 
Germany for their labors in the cause of education. In 1786, 
the light of truth broke in upon her mind, and she accepted 
the faith as held by the Romish Church. On the feast of 
St. Augustine, for whom she conceived a special devotion, 
she made her first communion. She spent the remainder of 
her life in Munster, “in prayer, in resistance to her own will, 
and in regrets for her past life.’ While she was thus devoted 
to the religion she had adopted, her literary tastes drew 
around her some of the most distinguished men of the age. 
Heinsterhuis, Hamann, Jacobi, and Goethe were among her 
intimate friends. This princess was the Diotima to whom 
Hemsterhuis, under the name of Dioklas, addressed his work 
on Atheism, and it was through a correspondence with her 
that Count Stolberg, author of a History of Christianity, was 
converted to the Romish faith. The conversion of the mother 
produced a profound impression upon the son; he who had 
been educated in the gloom of unbelief began to have glimp- 
ses of light. He accidentally picked up in a bookstore a 
copy of the Bible, which he purchased, and great was his sat- 
isfaction in the secret perusal of a volume so rich and won- 
derful. In 1787, at the age of seventeen, he became a con- 
vert in full, and took the name of Augustine at the time of his 
confirmation." "Prince Gallitzin was annoyed by the change 

* The conversion of the Princess Amalia and that of her son had an influence 
upon other members of the Gallitzin family. Alexander Gallitzin, a cousin of the 
young prince, in 1814, at the age of fifteen, and while under the care of a Jesuit 
teacher, became a Romanist, which so enraged his uncle, then Minister of Worship 
to the Emperor, that the Society of Jesus was immediately banished from Russia, 
Another aunt of young Alexandér became a convert, and her daughter, Elizabeth 
Gallitzin, having abjured the Greck religion, was one of the founders of the Order 
of the Sacred Heart at Paris. In 1840, this lady came to the United States, where 
she founded four houses of her order, and died at New Orleans, of yellow-fever, 
three years afterward. 
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he witnessed in the sentiments of his wife and child; but his 
ambitious views for his son were not yet altered. He had 
given him an education befitting his rank and expectations, 
and one that particularly qualified him for a military life.* 
At the age of twenty-two, he appears to have been learned 
in all that was required to form an elegant and accomplished 
gentleman of the last century, and he was about proceed- 
ing to Vienna, to assume his duties as colonel in a regiment 
of the Austrian Imperial Guards. He had received the ap- 
pointment of aide-de-camp to General Von Lilien, then com- 
manding the army in Brabant, at the commencement of the 
campaign against revolutionary France. But in March, 1792, 
Leopold, Emperor of Germany, died,—as his friends sup- 
posed, of poison administered by an agent of the secret order 
of Illuminati, — and the king of Sweden was assassinated by 
Anckarstrém. These two catastrophes struck terror into the 
royal and noble families of Europe, who, after the horrible 
events of the French Revolution, might be pardoned the sus- 
picion that the Jacobins were entering in disguise the service 
of their enemies, to play more conveniently the part of assas- 
sins. In consequence of these events, strict orders were issued 
by the Austrian and Prussian governments, disqualifying all 
foreigners from holding military commissions. ‘Therefore, 
young Gallitzin was excluded. Russia not then taking any 
part in the war against France, no occasion appeared for him 
to pursue the profession of arms. As was customary with 
persons of his age and rank, a few years of foreign travel 
were required to complete the cycle of accomplishments. 
But Europe was convulsed with war, and the state of the 
whole continent prevented his parents from exposing him to 
the dangers incident upon the grand tour. At that period the 
patriotism of Washington, and the learning of Franklin, had 
turned the eyes of the Old World towards the New; and 
Prince Gallitzin, that his son might not be deprived of that 
necessary adjunct of a liberal education, the observation of 


* Instances of his agility in athletic exercises are still related by the hardy 
mountaineers, and many remember seeing him stand by the side of a horse, put his 
hand on his withers, and spring over him, and then, changing hands, immediately 
repeat the operation. 
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foreign manners and customs, proposed that he should travel 
two years in North and South America. 

When the young traveller parted with the Prince of 
Orange, his early friend, with the fervent feelings of youth, 
in view of the multiform dangers which threatened them, 
they vowed to each other eternal friendship. It was stipu- 
lated, that, in the event of either being in peril or ditliculty, 
the other would make all possible efforts for his safety and 
protection, — a promise well remembered, and faithfully kept 
by the Prince in after years, when be became king of Hol- 
land. Demetrius Gallitzin was accompanied to this coun- 
try by a travelling tutor,a young and zealous German mis- 
sionary. This priest appears to have taken advantage of his 
situation, during the voyage, to turn the heart of his charge 
towards the life of a devotee. The young and enthusiastic 
mind of his pupil was influenced by the example of St. Fran- 
cis Xavier, frequently presented for his admiration, accompa- 
nied with that most appropriate lesson for the dignitaries of 
the earth: “ What is a man profited, if he shall gain the whole 
world, and lose his own soul?” 

In company with his tutor, he reached the United States in 
the autumn of 1792. Here let us pause for a moment to con- 
template this young man, possessed of all the advantages of 
elegant and profound learning, his manners polished and re- 
fined by a residence at the most voluptuous European courts, 
with a form commanding and dignified, a face handsome and 
expressive, and a charm of address and powers of conversa- 
tion to which none were insensible. Add to all these per- 
sonal gifts high titles and immense wealth, and we seem to 
see one upon whom fortune has lavished every favor, leaving 
nothing for the heart to desire. Yet in his ears the Master 
said: “One thing thou lackest; go thy way, sell whatsoever 
thou hast, and give to the poor, and come and follow me.” 
Unlike the rich man of the Gospel, he obeyed the summons. 
He believed himself called to the ecclesiastical state, and the 
contemplation of the toils and privations of that vocation, 
and the remembrance of the friends and home he was for- 
saking, had no power to prevent him from enlisting under the 
banner of the world’s Redeemer. 
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He accordingly applied, soon after landing in Baltimore, 
for admission into the Theological Seminary, then recently 
founded there by the Sulpicians, and entered upon his duties, 
November 5th, 1792. After taking this step, he wrote toa 
friend in Germany, begging him to dispose his mother to look 
favorably towards this change in his prospects, adding that he 
had sacrified himself with all he possessed to the service of 
God and the salvation of his brethren in America, where the 
harvest was so great and the laborers so few. The Princess 
was quite unprepared for the accounts thus received of her 
son's choice, and wrote to the Superiors of the Seminary, to 
express her doubts and fears respecting his vocation; but she 
received for answer the assurance of the Abbé Nagot and the 
Bishop, that they had never presented at the altar a candidate 
for holy orders about whose devotion they felt so certain. 
He therefore received ordination from the hands of Bishop 
Carroll, on the 18th of March, 1795, and was the second 
Romish priest ordained in the United States, and the first 
who received all the orders in this country. 

So charmed was he with the religious atmosphere of the 
Seminary of St. Sulpice, that he desired to spend there the 
remainder of his days, and he actually became a member 
of the Order. ‘The Bishop, however, soon found it necessary 
to detail the young priest upon missionary duties, in which 
he proved himself so efficient, that he was kept constantly 
thus employed. These duties appearing to Father Gallitzin 
incompatible with those of a Sulpician, he ceased to consider 
himself one. The first mission assigned him was at Cone- 
wago, where there already existed a flourishing congregation. 
This was one of the only three Romish places of worship in 
the interior of Pennsylvania. These had been founded bya 
legacy from a British Romanist, Sir John James. His will 
was contested by his relatives; but the secret of the trusts 
invested in the French funds was preserved by the priests, 
and the sum of a hundred pounds sterling was annually de- 
voted to the American mission in Pennsylvania. From Cone- 
wago, Father Gallitzin went to diflerent towns and stations 
in the three States of Maryland, Virginia, and Pennsylvania, 
including Taneytown, Pipe Creek, Hagerstown, Cumberland, 
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Martinsburg, Chambersburg, Winchester, Path and Shade 
Valleys, Huntingdon, and that vast and then unexplored 
region, the Alleghany Mountains. His labors over this ex- 
tended missionary field were arduous in the extreme; for 
he never spared himself or shunned any sacrifice when there 
offered the opportunity of gathering a single soul into the fold 
of his church. Experience, however, soon convinced him that 
he must select some portion of this great vineyard for special 
cultivation, some point where he could form a colony, to 
serve as a fulcrum for the Archimedean lever of his opera- 
tions. He accordingly, with true apostolic devotion, chose 
the bleak and uncultivated region of the Alleghanies, in 
Pennsylvania, just then beginning to attract the attention of 
settlers. In 1799 he selected for his permanent residence one 
of the highest sites on the western side of the mountains, 
about two hundred and fifty miles from Philadelphia. Here 
he built with logs from the forest a rude church, twenty-five 
feet by thirty, which was sufliciently large to accommodate 
the ten or twelve Romanist families scattered over the moun- 
tains. With one solitary exception, there was previously 
neither priest, church, nor religious establishment of that 
faith, from Lake Erie to Conewago, from the Susque- 
hanna to the Potomac, and one may judge of the labors and 
privations Father Gallitzin must have endured in travelling 
through this wilderness to carry the consolations of religion 
to the widely remote stations where some few of his com- 
munion resided. During these long missionary excursions, 
the bare floor was frequently his bed, the saddle his pillow, 
and the coarsest food his fare. 

In founding a colony on the site he had chosen, it was ne- 
cessary for him to purchase large tracts of land, and subdivide 
them into small farms, in order to induce emigrants to flock 
thither. Selling these allotments at the nominal price of four 
dollars an acre, but oftener giving them away, he erected grist- 
mills, saw-mills, and other facilities of subsistence which were 
not then to be found in that region, whose settlers had been 
wont to travel thirty or forty miles to grind their bread-stuffs, 
and to procure the necessaries of life. He contracted a very 
large debt, relying upon his patrimony for the means of pay- 
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ing it. The town thus founded he named Loretto, in honor 
of the Virgin Mary, whose humble house, believed by the 
faithful to have been transported from Palestine to that city 
of the Adriatic, is saluted by the returning sailor with the 
sweet hymn, “ Ave, maris stella.” 

In March, 1803, while the young missionary of the Alle- 
ghanies was busily carrying out his benevolent plans, his 
father died at Brunswick, still clinging to his atheistical no- 
tions, and embittering the existence of his wife, by reproach- 
ing her with the loss of their only son, who had exchanged 
the soft raiment of kings’ palaces for the girdle of camel's hair 
and the locusts and wild honey of the wilderness. 

The news of Prince Gallitzin’s death reached his son, 
accompanied by the urgent solicitation of his mother and 
friends that he would sail immediately for Russia, with the 
proper evidences of his identity, and claim the family estates 
as the legal heir and successor. They held before him the 
immense benefit which the possession of such wealth would 
enable him to confer upon his needy colony. ‘The Prin- 
cess wrote to the Abbé Nagot and Bishop Carroll, urging 
the same arguments, upon which they advised his re- 
turn. 

But Father Gallitzin felt that, if he went home, it would be 
like turning baok after putting his hand to the plough, and he 
stated to the Bishop that he had “ caused a great number of 
Catholic families to settle in a wild and uncultivated region, 
where they formed a parish of considerable size; that the 
legislature had proposed to establish there a county seat, and 
that numbers still continued to flock thither.” As the Bishop 
was not able to send any other priest to take his place, he 
was convinced that the shepherd should remain with his 
flock. The zealous missionary wrote to his mother, that, 
whatever he might gain by the voyage in a temporal point of 
view, could not, in his estimation, be compared with the loss 
of a single soul that might be occasioned by his absence. At 
the earnest entreaty of his mother, he appointed Baron de 
Fiirstenberg, prime minister and vicar-general to the Elector 
of Cologne, and the Imperial Counts Frederick Leopold de 
Stolberg and Clemens Augustus Mervelt, his agents for the 
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recovery of his lawful patrimony, and in 1808 he received the 
following report from them regarding it. 

“ The question concerning your claim and that of the Princess, your 
sister, to your father’s property in Russia, is so determined by the Sen- 
ate at St. Petersburg, that you, dearest Prince, in consequence of hav- 
ing embraced the Catholic faith and clerical profession, cannot be ad- 
mitted to the possessions of your deceased father, and therefore your 
sister, the Princess, is to be considered sole heiress to the said estate, 
and is to be put in possession of the same. The Council of State has 
given the same decision, and the Emperor has sanctioned it, so that the 
sentence has now received the force of law. The Princess, your sister, 
has, by the laws of Russia, perfect control over the income, but cannot 
give the property away, or dispose of it by will. However, she is at 
liberty to sell it, and dispose of the moneys arising from the sale. You 
see, then, dearest Prince, that you are only nominally excluded. Your 
dear and respected mother often thought it possible, and even probable, 
that the decision would fall out the way it did, and was wont to say, 
‘It is immaterial whether the sentence in Russia be pronounced in 
favor of both my children, or only of my daughter; my son can lose 
nothing by it. Even in Russia, the business is considered in the same 
light. We therefore congratulate you on the happy issue of this mat- 
ter, without regarding the killing letter of the law, as in this case the 
spirit of justice and love makes up the loss to you.” 

The Princess Anna Maria de Gallitzin, whom the Russian 
courts had declared sole heiress of her father, to the exclusion 
of her brother on account of his religious faith, engaged to 
divide equally with him the revenué of the estates during her 
life, and at her death to leave him all. These promises, 
made in good faith, were subsequently rendered null and void 
by her marriage with the needy German Prince von Salm. 
Principally through the influence of her brother's letters, she 
too had become a Romanist, and the most affectionate feel- 
ing existed between them. She had made her will, and ap- 
prised him that in it she had left him a large sum of money ; 
but on her death-bed, and in the moment of mortal agony, a 
paper purporting to be her last will and testament carefully 
prepared was placed before her, and a strong hand guided 
hers until her name was aflixed to this instrument, by which 
all her fortune was left to her husband, the Prince von Salm. 
After the death of his sister, Father Gallitzin was informed 
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of all the particulars of the fraudulent substitution of a new 
will, and offers were made him to use his name and contest it 
at law. As clear proof of the facts could be had, there was 
no doubt that the last will would be declared illegal; but he 
declined to make any stir in the matter, saying that an in- 
vestigation must injure some one, and he could suffer wrong 
and hardship, but would inflict none. By the death of the 
Princess von Salm, the Russian estates, not having been sold, 
passed to the next male relative, and were inherited by a 
cousin, —that Prince Gallitzin who, as aide-de-camp to the 
Emperor Alexander, entered Paris with the allied armies at 
the downfall of Napoleon. 

When an acquaintance of Father Gallitzin inquired of him 
if the difference between the Greek and the Roman Church 
was so great as to be impassable, hinting that by such a 
change his estates would be restored to him, he replied, smil- 
ingly: “I deem the difference quite sufficient to keep me 
where I am. In view of the Russian courts, 1 am legally 
dead. My cousin is the lawful heir; I have reason to believe 
him an excellent man; but never having been in Russia, I do 
not know him personally. He manifests much regard and 
kindness towards me, as I learn from the Russian Ambassa- 
dor at Washington.” 

The Princess Gallitzin died in 1806, before the decision 
of the Russian courts was made known. By her will she left 
the large and valuable collection of Greek and Roman an- 
tiquities made by her husband, and which had become her 
property, to be sold, and the proceeds applied by the Abbé 
Overberg to found religious institutions for the poor, and for 
other charitable objects. ‘The Abbé decided that the colony of 
the Reverend Prince de Gallitzin, on the Alleghanies, met the 
design of the will, and the proceeds of the sale, twenty thou- 
sand dollars, were paid to Prince von Salm, to be forwarded 
to his brother-in-law in America; but only half that amount 
was sent over, the urgent wants of the German prince absorb- 
ing the balance. 

Father Gallitzin had been encouraged to hope that he 
should receive a large share of his patrimony, and, depending 
upon remittances from home, he had incurred debts for his 
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beloved people. His ardent desire was to rear up a great 
Catholic settlement around the summits of the Alleghany 
Mountains, and for this end, undismayed and undaunted by 
difficultiés and embarrassments that would have overpowered 
a weaker mind, he patiently toiled and waited. It is estimated 
that he expended upon these objects about seven hundred and 
fifty thousand francs, or one hundred and fifty thousand dol- 
lars. No portion of this was spent for his own pleasure or 
comfort, as his personal habits were peculiarly plain and sim- 
ple. His food generally consisted of coarse bread and garden 
vegetables, his clothing was of the plainest and roughest 
homespun, and his house was a rude log-cabin, whose door 
was always hospitably open to the poor and the stran- 
ger. ‘To complete his self-abnegation, he dropped the noble 
name of De Gallitzin, and passed among his people as plain 
Mr. Smith, which he chose as sounding somewhat like his 
mother’s name of Schmettau, and as a perfectly safe disguise 
to shield him from the inquiries which even in that remote 
corner of the earth pursued the princely missionary. His 
name was entered on the State records as Demetrius Au- 
gustin Smith, when he appeared in court to defend the 
guardianship of a child intrusted to his care, and on a writ of 
ejectment for certain lands. 

At the time when his labors were much embarrassed for 
want of the promised remittances from Europe, the Prince 
of Orange, now by the pacification of Europe become the 
king of Holland, instructed his ambassador at Washington 
to seek out the residence of his early friend. Inquiries were 
set on foot, and after some difficulty the Prince de Gallit- 
zin was discovered in the humble Father Smith of Loretto. 
The king manifested the most friendly disposition towards 
his friend, and offered to do for him anything in his power; 
but all pecuniary aid was declined. The king, however, hear- 
ing of his need, authorized the envoy to say that he had still 
in his possession certain jewelry belonging to Ciallitzin, a 
gold watch-chain, snufl-box, and rings left in his keeping 
when the young traveller departed for this country, for which 
he directed his minister to pay the sum of two thousand dol- 
lars. “I knew well enough,” said Father Gallitzin, when re- 
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lating the circumstance, “ that it was done through friendship, 
as it was far more than the value of the articles. He thought 
I was poor, and his delicacy found this mode of approaching 
me. I could not refuse to receive it, for our boyish vows of 
friendship and every consideration that could move me were 
invoked.” ‘The promises of kings and princes are proverbi- 
ally made to be broken; but this deserves to be recorded as 
a remarkable instance of faithfulness, still more singular 
when we remember the king of Holland as the defender of 
Protestantism on the continent of Europe, and the Russian 
prince as the propagandist of the Roman Catholic dogmas in 
America. 

At the time of Father Gallitzin’s urgent need of money, he 
accepted a loan of five thousand dollars from the Russian 
ambassador at Washington, for which he gave his bond, ex- 
pecting to be able to return it speedily, but being disap- 
pointed in receiving remittances, he hastened to the capital to 
seek an interview with the ambassador, who invited the mis- 
sionary to dine with him, and asked Henry Clay, then recently 
returned from the court of Holland, and other distinguished 
guests, to meet him. After dinner, when cigars and a candle 
were placed on the table, Father Gallitzin, who sat near his 
host, saw him carefully rolling up a paper for an allumette, 
and involuntarily following his hand as it approached the can- 
dle, discovered his own name, and recognized in the burning 
paper the bond for five thousand dollars. Embracing the first 
opportunity, he spoke to the ambassador upon the subject, 
who declared the matter entirely settled, and would hear no 
more about it. As a pendant to these anecdotes of high life, 
we will add another drawn from humbler walks. When the 
laborers on the Pennsylvania Canal, then in progress, heard 
that the home of Father Smith was to be sold by the sheriff, 
they raised the money and paid the debt. 

In 1837, Father Gallitzin, writing to a hicad in Europe, 
who urged him to return and make another effort for the re- 
covery of his estates, says :— 

“T am afraid my journey to Europe must be deferred ad Grecas 
Kalendas. Being in my sixty-seventh year, burdened moreover with 
the remnant of my debts, reduced from eighteen thousand to about two 
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thousand five hundred, I had better spend my few remaining years, 
if any, in trying to pay off that balance, and preparing for a longer 
journey.” 

He considered that a retirement from his post would be 
construed into a desertion of his beloved flock, and would 
appear like a desire to shun the pecuniary responsibility he 
had incurred. Like the Israelites under Moses, his people 
often murmured, and said, “ Ye have brought us forth into 
this wilderness, to kill this whole assembly with hunger.” 

In enumerating the labors of Father Gallitzin in his bleak 
mountain home, we must not neglect to mention that he found 
time to write several religious books, which have become cele- 
brated both in Europe and America. They have been com- 
pared by competent judges to the Exposition of Faith by the 
immortal Bossuet. The occasion which called forth these 
works was a fast-day sermon preached by a Presbyterian 
minister of the neighboring town of Huntingdon. This dis- 
course was said to be a recast of one delivered about the time 
of Braddock’s campaign, by William Smith, D. D., an Epis- 
copal clergyman of Philadelphia, and proprietor of the town 
of Huntingdon. In that something was said of “ our Papist 
and heathen neighbors,” referring to the French and Indians 
who then held Fort Duquesne and the borders of Pennsylva- 
nia. ‘The reproduction of this old sermon appears to have 
been a circumstance peculiarly unfortunate, as the Demo- 
cratic wing of the congregation took offence at some remarks 
against President Madison’s administration, and seceded, while 
Father Gallitzin, in behalf of the “ Papist and heathen neigh- 
bors,” demanded an explanation and retraction. The contro- 
versy was for a time carried on in the local newspapers ; but 
at length the Presbyterian minister published a pamphlet 
against Father Gallitzin and his religion. In reply Father 
Gallitzin issued a book entitled “ A Defence of Catholic Prin- 
ciples.” It was circulated freely among Protestants, and uni- 
versally considered by far the abler work of the two. The 
humility which led him to say, in one of his prefaces, that he 
was glad that the same God who had made an ass speak had 
enabled his ignorance to say something in favor of the Cath- 
olic cause, induced him to think that it was not the graces of 
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' diction and vigor of style which made his work admired, but 
a leaning towards the faith therein defended. He therefore 
published two other volumes, severally called “A Letter to a 
Protestant Friend,’ and “ An Appeal to the Protestant Pub- 
lic.” Both of these bear the marks of learning and refine- 
ment, joined with great earnestness of purpose and sincere 
faith in the doctrines set forth. They were extensively read 
by the class to whom they were addressed, and, with the 
knowledge of the heroic devotion of the writer to the cause 
he advocated, it does not seem strange that they should have 
been instrumental in turning many Protestants to a faith 
which had borne such fruits. We must believe that it was 
the lifelong example of the author, and not the principles set 
forth, which produced the effect. 

Though retired from the world, Father Gallitzin took a lively 
interest in the public affairs of his adopted country. During 
the war of 1812, nearly all the members of his congregation 
capable of bearing arms sought the scene of conflict. One 
recreant among their number deserted his post, and, on his 
return home, called upon his pastor, who refused the proffered 
hand, and, assuming a proud and stately attitude befitting 
the born prince, — the spirit of the soldier rising above the 
habit of the priest, — sternly rebuked the deserter with the 
biting sentence: “ Leave my presence; I never shake hands 
with a coward.” 

Father Gallitzin, though severe to himself, was kind and 
benevolent to all others, — charitable even to a fault. If what 
he gave was misapplied by the receiver, he would say, “I 
gave it not to him; I gave it to God.” The winter before 
his death was particularly severe. Snow fell to an unusuai 
depth, so that not only the poor, but many in comforta- 
ble circumstances, became short of fuel. Hearing of the 
distress on this account, Father Gallitzin sent word for all 
who were in need to come to him, and his scanty stock was 
made common property. In connection with this we may 
mention that he never permitted the introduction of stoves 
into the church. In the coldest days of a mountain winter, 
on one of the bleakest summits of the Alleghany range, he 
ofliciated without any other warmth than his own zeal; yet 
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neither he, nor any one of his congregation, was ever heard to 
complain of the cold. He was also much opposed to the use 
of ornaments in the sacred edifice; and, during his lifetime, 
pews and seats were unknown there, but all knelt or stood 
during the entire service. 

The following account of Father Gallitzin as a preacher 
is given by a Protestant gentleman, who was personally ac- 
quainted with this remarkable man. 


“In turning to the audience, after the services of the altar, he pre- 
sented the appearance of a man in the decline of life, yet not in the 
least enfeebled by age or disease. Though far from robust, his appear- 
ance was still vigorous and elastic. It will be borne in mind that this 
was within a year of his death, when he was nearly seventy years of 
age. Ile commenced his remarks in a simple and conversational style, 
in remarkably pure English, and in the most familiar terms that could 
be selected to convey his ideas. As he progressed, though you could 
notice no change in his voice or his manner, yet your interest in the 
speaker and in his theme deepened with every sentence. His re- 
marks thrust themselves home to every bosom; and it seemed as if 
every member of that vast congregation felt himself individuated, and 
addressed in matters concerning himself more nearly than any other 
person. Once or twice in the course of his remarks, he was truly elo- 
quent. Then hjs form would incline slightly forward, his face become 
flushed, and his eye light up with an almost unearthly brightness. But 
this would be only momentary, and so far from being studied, it 
seemed to be against his better judgment; and at the end of a sen- 
tence or two the conversational style was resumed. lis sermon (if it 
could be called by that name) occupied less than thirty minutes in its 
delivery.” 

Father Gallitzin’s health was always delicate, and the un- 
remitting labors of Passion Week appear to have occasioned 
the illness which terminated in his death. A life so holy 
was perfected and glorified in its close. ‘Trusting alone in 
the merits of a crucified Saviour, he sank quietly to his rest. 
Self-exiled from his native land, far from the home and tomb 
of his noble kindred, this missionary of the cross died where 
for forty-one long years he had lived and toiled and suffered. 
Directly in front of the church is the monument erected to his 
memory, where his mortal remains repose. The traveller, as 
he stands on this elevated point of land, looks down upon 
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the wide expanse of country over which the feet of this man 
of God so often trod to visit his widely scattered flock, through 
drifting snow or summer's scorching heat. Commencing with 
only twelve families, he left six thousand souls to mourn his 
departure. ‘The memorial which they erected to their beloved 
pastor is a handsome stone cenotaph, approached by a flight 
of broad steps. But its solidity and beauty are impaired by 
the large wooden coflin and cross, colored in imitation of 
stone, which crown the pile. On two sides slabs of white 
marble are inserted (already cracked by the severity of the 
cold). One of these bears the following inscription : — 


“Sacrum memoriw Dem. A. e Principibus Gallitzin Nat. xxm. 
Dec. A. D. 1770, in sacerdotium erectus, et sacro ministerio per tot, 
annos perfunctus, fide, zelo, caritate insignis. Hic obiit die v1. Maize, 


A.D. MDCCCXL. R. I. P.” 
On the other slab are cut these words : — 


“Sacred to the memory of Demetrius A. Gallitzin, of the noble 
Russian family of that name ; born at the Hague Dee. 22d, 1770; died 
here May 6th, 1840. le was pastor of this congregation one and forty 
years. A loving flock, reaping the fruits of his all-sacrificing zeal, 
erected this monument as a tribute of respect to his virtues, and a 


~» 


memorial of their gratitude, A. D. 1847. . 


In person Father Gallitzin was about five feet eleven inches 
in height, and well proportioned. His face was handsome, 
manly, with a marked expression of firmness and courage. 
He who once saw the peculiar expression of his lustrous eye 
could never forget it. Singularly affable and gentle in his 
manners, he yet inspired all who approached him with re- 
spect. He seldom mentioned his antecedents, save to inti- 
mate friends, and nothing annoyed him more than to be. 
spoken of as anything beyond plain Father Smith, the pastor 
of the Alleghanies. He was several times offered a bishop- 
ric, and the see of Pittsburg was pressed upon his accept- 
ance; but as he had resigned all temporal power and prefer- 
ment, so did he shrink from receiving spiritual honors, wish- 
ing for nothing beyond the care of the humble colony he had 
planted in the wilderness. 

It seems a little singular that no extended memoir has been 
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written of a man who has made so decided a mark upon the 
region where he dwelt. Though he was universally spoken 
of with praise, by persons of every rank and sect, yet the 
eulogy whose title stands at the head of this article, and a few 
slight notices in magazines and newspapers, are the only pub- 
lished records vouchsafed by a Church generally too ready 
to canonize new saints, in honor of this ardent confessor and 
convert to her faith. The writer of these pages has had 
much ditliculty in collecting from different sources, and ar- 
ranging connectedly, even this brief sketch of his truly apos- 
tolic life and virtues. The name of Gallitzin, so honorably 
borne and humbly renounced by one who united the seem- 
ingly incongruous titles of Prince, Priest, and Pioneer, has 
been given to a village at the western terminus of the tunnel 
which connects, through the great barrier of Nature, the East 
with the West. Emerging from among the foundations of the 
everlasting hills, the traveller on the Pennsylvania Railroad, 
as the light of day once more greets his eyes, will hear the 
conductor’s call of Gallitzin, and know that on the summit of 
the mountain, through whose bosom he has just passed, lived, 
unknown to fame, one born and educated in the enervating 
atmosphere of courts, but who gave up his earthly inheritance 
to lead a life of toil amid these rude forests, hoping for an 
eternal reward in that crown of glory which fadeth not away. 


Arr. V.— Nature and the Supernatural, as together constituting 
the One System of God. By Horace Busunett. New 
York: Charles Scribner. 1858. 12mo. pp. 528. 


Tuts is a book of decided mark, rich in thought, bold in 
diction, and in aim and purpose true and earnest. It treats 
the highest and most sacred of subjects with the reverence of 
a genuine disciple, kindling his heart at the altar of the living 
God, and schooling his thoughts by the discipline of patient 
study. It has, throughout, the vividness and glowing in- 
spiration of genius. Its style is fresh and racy; sometimes, 
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perhaps, too redundant of rhetorical figure for philosophical 
discussion. ‘This may have little force with careful thinkers; 
but it contributes much to eflect on that numerous class of 
minds with which rhetoric is more powerful than logic. It is 
therefore well that the esteemed author did not give his 
thoughts to the world in a dry and scholastic style, but in a 
manner so eminently adapted to the popular mind. This is 
the more important, for the reason that many of those who 
ought to be benefited by the book have been led astray by 
exciting appeals to sentiment and imagination, and have 
become incapable of appreciating an argument unless it is 
introduced to them through the same channels. But while 
this style of writing upon such subjects has its advantages, it 
has also its disadvantages, and must not be allowed to dis- 
place the more exact and logical.discussion, through which 
cautious thinkers are enabled to see the truth in its own 
beauty, like pearls at the bottom of calm, crystal waters. 

With this general notice of the work before us, we proceed 
to the examination of some of its principal points and argu- 
ments. 

Christianity teaches that the universe includes a realm of 
spiritual beings, God himself and all his rational creatures 
made in his image ; and that what is commonly called nature 
is in their service. Each of these systems is governed by 
laws adapted to its constitution and needs. In accordance 
with this view the author says :— 

“Exactly this we expect to show; viz., that God has, in fact, 
erected another and higher system, that of spiritual being and gov- 
ernment, for which nature exists ; a system not under the law of cause 
and effect, but ruled and marshalled under other kinds of laws and 
able continually to act upon, or vary the action of the processes of 
nature.” — p. 38. 

The first and most express denial of this is found in atheism. 
The creed thus designated knows no higher divinity than 
nature and its laws, which it supposes to be uncreated, neces- 
sary, eternal. It is the old Sadducean doctrine, asserting 
that there is “neither angel nor spirit.” It is materialism, 
in the strictest sense. If there be any religious element 
grafted upon it, the term to designate it would properly be 
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naturalistic religion. We must not confound this with natural 
religion ; for the latter term is used to designate the religion 
taught by nature, which, so far as it goes, may be the same as 
that taught by revelation; while the former term is intended 
to deny all other existence, and thus to preclude all religion 
but that of mere nature. 

The next denial is found in pantheism. This diilers from 
atheism in supposing a sort of intelligent nisws in nature, in 
obedience to which the universe has eternally moved on, as 
now, by fixed and necessary laws. All is one and the same 
being; all is God. Such was the doctrine of Spinoza, in 
which he followed out and reduced to system the speculations 
of some ancient Chaldwan and Greek philosophers. ‘Thus 
Lucan in the Pharsalia introduces Cato as saying: 

** Estne Dei sedes, nisi terra, et pontus, et aér, 

Et celum, et virtus' Superos quid querimus ultra! 

Jupiter est quodcumque vides, quocumque moveris.” 
Xenophanes, Parmenides, Melissus, and others of that school, 
taught substantially the same doctrine, called, from its birth- 
place, the Eleatic philosophy. In modern times this doctrine 
has been somewhat modified, at least in terms. Some of 
the more absurd positions of the apostate Jew, refuted by 
Bayle, Clarke, Cudworth, and others, have been so accom- 
modated to the speculations of the Hegelian philosophy, as 
to give it a rather decent and inviting face. 

Pantheism is of two kinds, — material, or hylozoism, and 
spiritual, or psychozoism. ‘The former denies the existence of 
spirit, and diflers from atheism only in aflirming that the phe- 
nomena of nature and life are not the result of a fortuitous 
concourse of atoms, but of eternal laws in nature itself. The 
latter aflirms the existence of spirit, and sometimes virtually 
denies that of matter. Its distinctive point is that of making 
all spirit one and the same substance, — God, — of which are 
the spirit of man and all other spirits. It is this latter pan- 
theism that finds itself so much at home in the Platonic and 
German philosophies. It creeps into some mystical sermons 
of a certain class of speculative and sentimental preachers, 
who are not perhaps themselves always aware what they 
are preaching. It is the philosophical basis of what may be 
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called rationalistic universalism, as distinguished from that 
which appeals to the Scriptures. 

Now if the above views are correct, it will appear that, 
while the author before us has done excellent service, he has 
not exactly met the main points at issue, whether with the 
naturalistic, pantheistic, or absolute religion. He claims that 
man, like God, is a supernatural being, having power over 
nature as God has, only of a lower grade. 


“Though there seems to be an immense difference in the grade of 
the results accomplished, it is only a difference which ought to appear, 
regarding the grade of the two agents by whom they are wrought. 
How different the power of two men, creatures though they be of the 
same order; a Newton, for example, a Watt, a Fulton; and some 
wild Patagonian or stunted Esquimaux. So, if there be angels, sera- 
phim, thrones, dominions, all in ascending scales of endowment above 
one another, they will, of course, have powers supernatural, or capacities 
to act on the lines of causes in nature, that correspond with their natu- 
ral quantity and degree. What wonder, then, is it, in the case of Jesus 
Christ, that he reveals a power over nature, appropriate to the scale of 
his being and the inherent supremacy of his divine person?” — p. 60. 


We presume that the author maintains, with us, that the 
miracles of Christ were wrought by the power of God. Now, 
however man may operate upon matter, availing himself of its 
laws, he never creates it, not even the smallest particle. The 
distinction here between man and God is not in grade, but in 
kind. It does not appear that such kind of power as man has, 
however augmented, could originate matter. It is not of a 
kind to be relevant to that effect. Power is a property or at- 
tribute, and is always relative. Out of relation it is not power. 
Pantheism claims that, whatever feats may be performed upon 
matter, we know of no power, however augmented, which 
can create it; and it asserts the absence of all proof that such 
a power does or can exist. It hence infers that matter, if it 
exists at all, is self-existent and eternal. But if it has the 
prerogatives of self-existence and eternity, it holds a position 
which Christian theism gives only to God, and thus challenges 
the honors of his throne. We have, then, only to suppose it 
permeated with life and intelligence, working by inherent and 
necessary laws, and we have just what pantheism claims, 
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All is God. This differs little from the old notion of an anima 
mundi ; and the famous couplet of Pope, 


‘* All are but parts of one stupendous whole, 
Whose body nature is, and God the soul,” 


becomes something quite other and more than fine poetry. 

Nor does the author’s argument gain anything upon the 
pantheist or the naturalist, by giving the name “powers” to 
God, angels, and men, in common. Strictly speaking, neither 
God nor man is a power, but a being who has power as one 
of his attributes. But the power of God and the power of 
man differ, as we have said, not only in degree, but in kind. 
God has creative power; but man has not creative power, 
even in the least degree. ‘The power to create matter and the 
power to operate upon it are infinitely apart from and unlike 
each other. The one is human, the other divine. God has 
never intrusted the glory of creative power to another, — not 
even to the highest angel. “ By him were all things created.” 
If we descend from men to brutes, they too have powers as 
adequate to their purposes as human power is to its purpose. 
They have power to propagate, rear, and protect their species, 
and to do all they were made to do. Descending from them 
to vegetables, these too have their appropriate powers. There 
is power in the herb and in the oak, power in the waterfall 
and in the diamond. Man is as powerful for the end for 
which he exists, as God is for that for which he exists; and 
the horse or the waterfall is as powerful for its purpose as 
man is for his. ‘The horse has more power to draw than man 
has, but not to think ; the waterfall has power to turn a wheel, 
but none to reason. The power of a waterfall may just as 
soon solve a mathematical problem, as the power of man may 
create a particle of matter. Suppose the power of the water- 
fall infinitely increased; it comes no nearer to solving the 
problem. Suppose the power of man infinitely increased ; it 
comes no nearer to creating matter. 

Nothing is gained, then, by departing from the current 
nomenclature. Except in poetic use, the term » powers” in- 
dicates neither beings nor things, but one of their properties. 
We have been accustomed to call God, angels, and men, ra- 
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tional beings, and all else irrational or inanimate nature. The 
former are in philosophy persons ; the latter, things. Neither 
are powers, but all are powerful in their way. The creation of 
matter implies a power, therefore, transcending all analogies 
and all comprehension. We can no more comprehend how 
matter is created, than we can create it. This pantheism 
claims ; and this we fully admit. 

Nor does the geological argument refute the pantheist. 
Let us see. The argument is, that there was a time when 
a certain creature — say the mastodon—was not upon the 
earth, and then afterwards the mastodon was upon the earth; 
that there was a time when man was not, and then a time 
when man was ;— that successive creations have thus taken 
place. ‘These facts are recorded in the rocks that cannot lie, 
and reported by unerring science. It is claimed that they 
demonstrate a supernatural power. But we must remember 
that none of these are original creations of matter. ‘They ex- 
hibit new modes and combinations of it, with corresponding 
activities ; but how does it appear that, in the sweep of ever- 
lasting ages, they may not have come in the natural progress 
of necessary and eternal laws? How do we know but that 
the formative power in question is in nature, and not above 
it? The former is all that the pantheist claims. Nature 
is then his God. But it is argued that man has a spirit, 
which effects changes upon matter, and that God does the 
same, in an infinitely higher degree. Unfortunately for the 
argument, science reveals to us no operation of the spirit of 
man, except in its connection with matter; and the question 
at issue is, whether what we call life and spirit are prop- 
erties of matter, eternally inherent in it, so that nature itself 
has the power to produce the successive species of creatures, 
or whether the power resides in a purely spiritual being, 
apart from matter. In the former case we have pantheism ; 
in the latter, a personal God. The geological argument cer- 
tainly proves the existence of a power very unlike that of 
man, and in some respects vastly more wonderful. Man has 
power to propagate his species, but here is a power that origt- 
nates a species. Now it is admitted that the power of man to 
propagate his species is in nature; and how is it certain that 
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the power which originates a species is not also in nature? 
We have not, it is true, witnessed the latter phenomenon; but 
this is no proof that it may not occur, at certain distant inter- 
vals, as the result of mere natural law. It should be remem- 
bered, however, that proof has never been furnished that this 
phenomenon ever did thus occur. Science has demonstrated 
the phenomenon as a fact, but of its cause it is wholly igno- 
rant. As a question of pure science, therefore, the pantheist 
and the Christian theist are here both in the same predica- 
ment: neither knows anything about it, and it can be settled 
only by a higher appeal. 

The question of miracles, as related to the views of Theo- 
dore Parker, has no necessary connection with either naturalism 
or pantheism ; for he espouses neither of these. He claims 
allegiance to “absolute religion.” It is at this point that he 
is at issue with Christianity; and it is precisely and only 
here that he is to be philosophically met. The speculations 
of Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, Schelling, and Hegel, commencing 
with the theory of monads and pre-established harmony, pass- 
ing through various ontological and empirical inquiries con- 
cerning reason and understanding, the universal and individual 
Ego, and the cognition of phenomena alone as distinguished 
from their causes, culminated in the virtual rejection of all 
objective testimony. It was the problem of the transcenden- 
tal philosophy to harmonize the subjective and the objective, 
and this was finally done by merging the latter in the former. 
“ Everything which is, is in essence like the reason, and is one 
with it.” “ Besides reason there is nothing, and in it is every- 
thing. Reason is the absolute.” All objectivity is only an 
apocalypse of reason, and thus every man is a revelation to 
himself. No external evidence can reverse the previous decis- 
ions of the absolute and infallible reason. On this theory, 
involving some fundamental and primary truths with fun- 
damental and primary errors, was based the absolute relig- 
ion, — a religion of course depending in no wise upon word 
and miracle, testimony and teaching. Its motive force is 
sentiment. &sthetics is joined to teleology, and the true 
and the beautiful, as cognized in the intuitions of reason, 
is the sole divinity. Such is the philosophy and such the 
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religion called absolute, which Mr. Parker has brought out so 
luminously, but not always accurately, in various forms.” 

We do not, of course, propose to discuss this subject here, 
but will simply say, that, when the absolute religion is stripped 
of all accidents and thoroughly sifted, nothing of it remains 
but empty abstractions, if we except those essential principles 
of truth and right which Christianity admits. As we have 
said, Mr. Parker is not a naturalist; that implies the belief 
of something quite substantial, apart from the intuitions of 
reason. He is not a mystic, that is, a spiritualistic pantheist. 
He is an absolutist ; and this, when carefully examined, indi- 
cates one who, under the inspiration of sentiment, relies upon 
the supposed absolute self-revelations of reason, to the exclu- 
sion of objective testimony. Reason is all in religion, as in 
philosophy. Hence Mr. Parker denies miracles, not because 
he is naturalistic, assuming that there is no power above 
nature, but because miracles, as he asserts, could be of no 
service in proving an absolute religion, too deeply implanted 
in the very constitution of the soul to require that kind 
of evidence. Indeed, he thinks that miracles would rather 
weaken than confirm it. The denial of miracles is a legiti- 


mate sequitur of his philosophy, and hence the philosophy fur- 
nishes the true point of attack. 

We have a word to say, in this connection, respecting the 
following remark of our author upon vital chemistry : — 


“The lives that construct and organize the bodies they inhabit, are the 
highest forms of nature, and are set in nature as types of a yet higher 
order of existence, viz. spirit, or free intelligence. They are immate- 
rial, having neither weight nor dimensions of their own; and, what is 
yet closer to mind, they act by no dynamic force, or impulsion, but 
from themselves ; coming down upon matter, as architects and chemists, 
to do their own will, as it were, upon the raw matter anu the dead 


"9 


chemistry of the world.” — p. 72. 


* See particularly, on this subject, Kant’s Critique of the Pure Reason, of the 
Esthetic Faculty of Judgment, and of Religion within the Bounds of Pure Reason, 
Fichte’s Theory of Science ( Wissenschaftslehre), Schelling’s Essay on the World- 
Soul, and Hegel’s Phenomenology of the Mind and Science of Logic, in connec- 
tion with Parker’s Sermons of Theism, Discourse of Religion, and Ten Sermons 
of Religion. 
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But life is not a being or thing by itself: it is a property of 
some being or thing. ‘To speak of “/ives” as immaterial, and 
coming down upon matter as architects and chemists to do their 
own will or to execute a “certain plastic instinct,” is to use 
language that has no meaning, or to assert that there are liv- 
ing immaterial creatures, pure spirits, existing in nature as its 
“highest forms, which construct and organize the bodies they 
inhabit.” This begs the very proposition which the naturalist 
denies, namely, that any such spirits do exist apart from matter. 
It is, however, one form of the spiritualistic pantheism, and is 
a figment of the old Platonic doctrine. But we have no idea 
that our author means to teach it. He undoubtedly believes, 
as much as we do, that the “ lives” which pertain to vegeta- 
bles and animals did not exist before the beings of which 
they are a property, but that God creates, or causes to be 
propagated, the various vegetables and animals alive. Life 
does not go before that to which it pertains, and cause 
it to be; the creature or thing is caused to be alive, and 
to be what it is, by a higher power. 

The proof that there is an eternal and self-existent God, 
the Creator and Ruler of the universe, competent to the mi- 
raculous or supernatural attestations of his will claimed by 
Christianity, depends on no precarious argument. Whether 
we argue a priori, from the insight of reason, or @ posteriort, 
from effect to cause, the demonstration is alike certain. No 
other view than that which recognizes such a God satisfies 
the demands of enlightened reason. Man the finite looks for 
the infinite, but does not find it, until he finds it in a God 
able to create as well as to govern material nature. More- 
over, if God does not create matter, then God belongs to 
matter as much as matter to God. They are either one self- 
existent substance, or they are, as some ancient philosophers 
maintained, two self-existent substances, equally enthroned 
side by side in eternity. We are not, then, to worship God 
alone, as the enthroned Creator of all things; but to regard 
him as rivalled, displaced, occupying only half a_ throne. 
Spirit and matter are coequal. But when we contemplate 
God as both creating and controlling material nature with 
reference to a wise and benevolent end, the highest demand of 
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reason is satisfied. Such a God we may all see we need, to 
have the care of us, and to be the object of our enlightened 
and affectionate homage. If we argue a posteriori, from 
effect to cause, the proof is no less sure. We do not, indeed, 
comprehend the power that creates either a particle of matter 
or a finite spirit; it “ passeth all understanding.” No more 
do we comprehend the power which causes a new species to 
begin to exist, or which works a miracle of any kind; but we 
know that new species have been caused to exist, and we 
have unquestionable proof that miracles have been wrought. 
But in admitting the evidence of a God, who is the Crea- 
tor and Disposer of material nature, we do not need to 
suppose that in a whole past eternity he has existed alone, — 
a supposition at which some minds revolt. As he eternally 
had the power to create and to destroy at his pleasure, it 
is not for us to say that he has not eternally used it. “In the 
beginning God created the heavens and the earth”; but this 
may refer to the beginning of the present economy. Whether 
other economies have come and gone, at the almighty fiat, in 
past eternal ages, we are not informed. All that Christian 
theism claims on this point is, that God is an infinite personal 
Spirit, the Creator of all, and the righteous Ruler of all in the 
interests of his great spiritual family. Here the finite spirit 
finds its Infinite Father ; here the dependent soul finds its God. 
Man is a person, and can rationally love and worship only 
a personal being. This is the reason why feticism and all 
kinds of idolatry are so debasing. None but a being both 
personal and infinite could be the Father and Maker of man; 
none but such a being can man truly love and worship as 
God. ‘The stream cannot rise above the fountain; the less 
cannot give existence to the greater. If man has the high 
and distinguishing rank of personality, his Maker and Father 
cannot have less. It is certain, from the constitution of 
the soul, that man was made to love and worship; but as the 
affections have beings, and not things, for their object, he 
vannot in justice to himself love and worship any other than 
a personal and infinite God, such as Christianity reveals. 
Pantheism teaches that the universe is a system of devel- 
opment, made through and in accordance with eternal princi- 
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ples of intelligence. But development implies the existence 
already, in embryo, of that which is to be developed. ‘Thus 
the boy at a certain age develops his molars, which existed in 
embryo in the jaw when it was formed. All creatures with 
which we are acquainted first exist in embryo; and the 
embryo is the product, not of development, but of creating or 
producing power. The embryo must first exist, or it cannot 
be developed, and it cannot exist without a cause. As one 
species is not developed into another, the first parents of any 
species must have been caused to exist by a power before and 
above them. And what can pantheism mean by “an eternal 
principle of intelligence” working in nature? A principle is 
a reason or rule by which a being works. It does not itself 
work. Neither is a principle intelligent; for intelligence is 
the property of a mind. The phrase in question has no 
meaning whatever, and it must be understood as a figurative 
mode of indicating an eternal Berne, endowed with intelli- 
gence. 

No more can God be a perpetual becoming, as pantheism 
maintains, — a passing onward in everlasting succession of 
development. This is philosophically absurd. A material 
body may be alive or dead, and be the same body still. The 
same matter may continue to exist in the same form, or pass 
into other forms and live in other bodies. But not so a spirit 
or person. Unless it is a living spirit, it does not exist at all. 
The spirit of the brute, we suppose, is a mere animal spirit, 
and ceases to exist when the brute dies ; but the spirit of man, 
we are taught, survives the body. It must be the same spirit 
still; its identity and personality are essential to its existence, 
It is not a becoming, when it leaves the body; it is still, 
as ever, the same personal being. Precisely this must be true 
of God, through all the mutations of nature. As the body of 
man, which he uses for a time, becomes old and worn, and he 
at last rejects it, but is himself the same personal spirit still, 
so material nature waxes old like a garment, and when God 
has served his purpose by it, he puts it away, but is himself 
eternally the same. 

The doctrine of Christian theism is, therefore, strictly reason- 
able, while that of pantheism is philosophically absurd. Both 
32* 
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must admit facts for which we know of no cause in nature ; 
the former, the creation of matter, for instance; the latter, the 
origin of the various species of creatures; but the former 
directs us to a cause above nature, an eternal and infinite God, 
able to create and to govern all; while the latter utterly fails 
to indicate any rational cause able to do either. In sucha 
God as Christianity reveals, the Christian miracles, and all the 
other exhibitions of supernatural and divine power and wis- 
dom, are abundantly provided for. 

The nature and reasonableness of a system of moral agency 
are exceedingly well stated by our author :— 

“ Ts it any impeachment of God, that he did not care to reign over 
an empire of stones ? If he has deliberately chosen a kind of empire not 
to be ruled by force; if he has deliberately set his children beyond that 
kind of control, that they may be governed by truth, reason, love, want, 
fear, and the like, acting through their consent ; if we find them able to 
act even against the will of God, as stones and vegetables cannot, — what 
more is necessary to vindicate his goodness, than to suggest that he has 
given them, possibly, a capacity to break allegiance, in order that there 
may be a meaning and a glory in allegiance, when they choose it ?” — 
p. 96. 

The author's entire course of remark on this point is as true 
and forcible in thought as it is beautiful and rich in illustra- 
tion. But we are not so well pleased with his reasoning about 
the “condition privative,’ to account for man’s sinning. 
When he had so clearly and forcibly said that man is a moral 
agent, he had said all that was justly required. Man was 
able to sin, simply because he was able to obey. As a matter 
of history, he actually has sinned ; but his conduct in so doing 
is utterly inexcusable, and not to be accounted for by referring 
it to a condition privative. The author does not indeed say 
that his condition “ produces, or makes necessary, but in- 
volves the certain lapse into evil.” He says of a sinless 
person on probation : — 

“Te must of course be spontaneous to good, and can never fall from 
it until his spontaneity is interrupted by some reflective exercise of con- 
trivance or deliberative judgment. But this will come to pass, without 
fail, in a very short time ; because he is not only spontaneous to good, 
but is also a reflective and deliberative being. And then what shall 


become of his integrity?” — p. 111. 
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The subject is here embarrassed by a gratuitous assertion. 
How is it certain that “a being in a perfect form of har- 
mony,” and “spontaneous to good,” will invariably, “ by 
some reflective exercise of contrivance or deliberative judg- 
ment,” fall from his integrity? The matter of fact rather is, 
that the first step in wrong is usually taken for the want of 
deliberative judgment. But the author says: — 

“Tt is another condition privative, as regards the moral perfection of 
powers, that they require an empirical training, or course of govern- 
ment, to get them established in the absolute law of duty, and that this 
empirical training must probably have a certain adverse effect for a 
time, before it can mature its better results. ..... 

“ This process, or drill-practice, will require two economies or courses, 
the first of which will be always a failure, taken in itself, but will fur- 
nish, nevertheless, a necessary ground for the second, by which its ef- 
fects will be converted into benefits ; and then the result — a holy char- 
acter — will be one, of course, that presupposes both.” — pp. 117, 118. 


But if there be holy angels, as the author supposes there 
are, we have no intimation that they were put upon “ drill- 
practice,” and fell from their integrity, and were afterwards 
reclaimed. On the contrary, we are taught that “the angels 
which kept not their first estate” are reserved for punish- 
ment; clearly indicating them as exceptions to the general 
rule. If some fell, others did not fall. By what authority, 
then, is it asserted that “the first economy of probation will 
be always a failure”? ‘The speculation of Mr. Faber upon 
this and some other scriptures is too much like some of his 
interpretations of the prophecies to be entitled to serious re- 
spect. Any hypothesis to explain why men sin, which com- 
mits the whole universe of intelligent beings to certain sin 
and misery, as the way to holiness and bliss, is not to be 
seriously entertained. Besides, it removes no dilliculty, but 
rather creates a new one; since just in the degree in which 
a “condition privative ” accounts for sin, it apologizes for it. 
Sin is a transgression of the law, — wrong-doing; and it is 
absurd to suppose that doing wrong is the way to learn to 
do right. Whatever repentance and return to duty may fol- 
low, it is an immense loss to have ever sinned. The best 
of governments may have a bad community and a peniten- 
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tiary, but these comprise only a fraction of the people; and 
even if the earth be regarded and treated by God as a sort of 
penitentiary, we are not thence to infer that the vast majority 
of beings made in his image, throughout his boundless empire, 
have not been true and faithful to him from the beginning, 
and will not be so for ever. 

The nature of the Devil has ever furnished a theme for curi- 
ous speculation. Citing the Manichean doctrine of two eternal 
principles, the one of good and the other of evil, our author 
considers the good principle as God, and the bad principle “ as 
only a condition privative”; the one a “positive and real 
cause,” the other “a bad possibility that environs God from 
eternity.” He supposes that this “ bad possibility becomes 
a bad actuality, an outbreaking evil or empire of evil in cre- 
ated spirits, according to their order”; and this is what he 
understands by Satan: — 

“For Satan, or the devil, taken in the singular, is not the name of 
any particular person, neither is it a personation merely of temptation, 
or impersonal evil, as many insist ; for there is really no such thing as 
impersonal evil in the sense of moral evil; but the name is a name 
that generalizes bad persons or spirits, with their bad thoughts and 
characters, many in one.” — pp. 134, 135. 

The notion of Davenport is referred to as authority upon 
this subject. Our author adds :— 

“ There is also a further reason for this general unifying of the bad 
powers in one, or under one conception, in the fact that evil, once begin- 
ning to exist, inevitably becomes organic, and constructs a kind of prin- 
cipate or kingdom opposite to God.” — p. 130. 

But evil is not a concrete term. It does not indicate a 
being, or a class of beings, which can become organic and 
constitute a kingdom. Sin is not an agent; the term indi- 
cates the quality of something done. We speak of sin, 
figuratively, as doing this or that; but we mean that some 
person or persons did it by sinning. It is only personal 
beings, acting wickedly, that can organize and construct a 
kingdom opposite to God. ‘To say, as our author does, that 
“sin has it in its nature to organize, mount into the ascendant 
above God and truth, and reign in a kingdom opposite to 
God,” is to use the language of bold rhetoric, and as such it 
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expresses an important truth; but as the language of philo- 
sophical accuracy it is simply not true. Setting all rhetoric 
aside, the truth is this: — There are intelligent spirits, personal 
beings, who are wicked and malicious, whom the Scriptures 
call devils, or there are not. If there are not, then the terms 
Devil, Satan, Adversary, and the like, are always to be un- 
derstood figuratively, as indicating the bad principles and 
actions of men. 

The author's discussion of the fact of sin is very able and 
conclusive, both in style and in argument. The subtile specu- 
lations of Dr. Strauss, and the less subtile and therefore less 
dangerous speculations of Mr. Parker, which make sin a mere 
“oscillation” in nature, he treats with just rebuke. In 
speaking of the anticipated consequences of sin, he admits 
that there had been wicked beings in existence, “fixed ina 
reprobate character by long courses of evil,” before the human 
race began to be; and he supposes that “they had been visit- 
ors and travellers” in this world, so to speak, “ during all 
the long geologic eras that preceded our coming; hovering, it 
may be, in the smoke and steam, or watching for congenial 
sounds and sights among the crashing masses and grinding 
layers, even before the huge monsters began to wallow in the 
ooze of the waters, or the giant birds to stalk along the hard- 
ening shores. What they did, in this or that geologic layer 
of the world, we of course know not. As little do we know 
in what numbers they appeared, or by what deeds of vio- 
lence and wrong they disfigured the existing order.” Here is 
imagination enough for either Milton or Dante himself. ‘The 
author is accounting for the disorders of the pre- Adamite state. 
The problem of logicians has been to show why there were 
so many marks of sin and violence in the world during the 
geological ages, before man lived and sinned. This hint is 
thrown out to solve the riddle. It is certainly a bright and 
bold fancy, if no more. But the cited views of Professor 
Agassiz in regard to premeditation, and prophetic types 
among animals, in creation; and those of Professor Dana, 
respecting unity of plan in the successive formations ; togeth- 
er with the light reflected by the researches of Hugh Miller 
upon the general subject, — are all quite to the purpose, and 
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very instructive. As God foresaw the wickedness of man, it 
was as much his wisdom to anticipate it in creation, as it is 
the wisdom of the statesman who plants a colony to antici- 
pate crime by building a prison. And it would be only car. 
rying out the great principle of unity, to have all the crea- 
tures that precede man fit types of the race they anticipate 
and herald into the world. In this view, while we cannot 
help smiling at the thought in the following passage, its truth- 
fulness is anything but flattering to our vanity : — 

“When the mammoth stalks abroad as the gigantic lord of the new 
creation, the serpent creeps out with him, on his belly, with his bag of 
poison hid under the roots of his feeble teeth, spinning out three or four 
hundred lengths of vertebra, and having his four rudimental legs 
blanketed under his skin; a mean, abortive creature, whom the angry 
motherhood of nature would not go on to finish, but shook from her lap 
before the legs were done, muttering ominously, ‘Cursed art thou for 
man’s sake above all cattle ; upon thy belly shalt thou go, and dust shalt 
thou eat, all the days of thy life,’ — powerful type of man, the poison of 
his sin, the degradation of his beauty under it; the possible abortion of 
his noble capacities and divine instincts!” — p. 208. 

In arguing against those who disclaim all supernatural aid 
in restoration from sin, the author commits the common fault 
of ardent minds in overshooting his mark : — 

“Do we then affirm, it will be asked, the absolute inability of a man 
to do and become what is right before God? That is the Christian 
doctrine, and there is none that is more obviously true.” — p. 237. 

The term “absolute,” correctly used, excludes all ability 
whatever, whether natural or moral. Now observe how the 
author contradicts himself: — 

“To will may be present, but how to perform, it may be difficult to 
find, — difficult, that is, when simply acting in and upon ourselves ; 
never difficult, never possible to fail in doing, when acting before and 
toward a Divine Helper, trustfully appealed to. And this is the power 
of the will as regards our moral recovery. It may so offer itself and the 
subordinate capacities to God, that God shall have the whole man open 
to his dominion.” — p. 240. 

The author here admits that the will may so offer itself, or 
rather, as he means to say, that the man may so give himself 
to God, as to become what is right before him. His denial 
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and admission involve also a husteron proteron. As a matter 
of fact, an impenitent sinner does not thus submit himself to 
God, except as he is graciously inclined ; not because he can- 
not, as the author admits, but because he will not; and the 
grace by which he becomes willing is the very grace of regen- 
eration. All that takes place in him after this is the progres- 
sive work of sanctification or growth in the Christian life. 

The entire chapter on the character of Jesus is excellent. 
Mr. Parker on this subject draws largely from Hennel and 
Strauss, but goes quite beyond them in imputing to Jesus 
imperfections, and even sins." The character of Jesus has 
been the theme of many able writers. It is the most con- 
vincing and subduing of all testimonies, and that without 
which any other, even that of miracles, would be in vain. Dr. 
Channing, and since him Dr. Young, have portrayed it with 
singular felicity ; but the present author has given to the pic- 
ture some additional touches of a masterly pencil. 

The chapter on miracles does not exhaust the subject, and 
is mainly designed to meet the question of their possibility 
and reasonableness. We understand by a miracle no violence 
to the laws of nature, but simply such extraordinary use of 
them, for certain benevolent and religious ends, as the God of 
nature and of grace may sce best to make. We have, then, 
only to admit the existence of a personal God, such as Chris- 
tianity reveals, to be convinced, not only of the possibility, but 
of the probability of such events. 


“To create a scheme called nature, and retire to see it run, is itself a 
miracle, and we may just as well suppose that he continues to work, 
as that he so began. Tle has either never done anything, or else 
he may do something now. There is no way to escape the faith of 
miracles, and hold the faith of a personal God and Creator. It is only 
pantheism, or, what is not far different, atheism, that can rationally and 
consistently maintain the impossibility of miracles. Any religion too 
absolute to allow the faith of miracles, is a religion whose God never 
did anything, and is therefore no God.” — p. 350. 

There are two classes of persons who discard miracles ; — 
absolutists, who claim that miracles are impotent to teach or 





* See Parker's Discourse of Religion, p. 281 et passim. 
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enforce essential truth, which is seen in its own light by the 
intuitions of reason; and pantheists and atheists, who claim 
that there is no God but nature, that miracles are out of 
nature, and therefore out of God, and impossible. But when 
it is shown that there is a personal God, over and above all 
nature, who uses nature for his own ends, and may choose to 
reveal himself in special manifestations as the God of nature 
and of grace, for the furtherance of these ends, all such ob- 
jections are seen at once to be futile. 

To all that our author claims respecting the direct gracious 
manifestations of God to the souls of men, and to the sure 
witness within them of his presence and love, as in the case of 
illustrious men on both profane and sacred record, we fully 
assent; but we cannot go so far as he does in saying, “ All 
that we know of God and divine things, we know by stretch- 
ing upward and away from nature.” We do certainly learn 
much of God directly in and through nature, apart from the 
Gospel and from all supernatural revelations. We cannot 
assign to natural theology so low a place as our author does, 
and as others of similar mental habits are now disposed to do. 
There will be a reaction from all this, and the invincible ar- 
guments of Paley and of Chalmers will be again deemed of 
impregnable validity and inestimable worth. Indeed, our 
author himself seems to be aware that his method, pursued 
by men of ardent temper, may lead to fanaticism and de- 
lusion. It certainly will, unless, while we thankfully receive 
the revelation made by the Gospel, we also receive that made 
by nature, and cautiously ascend in the exacting steps of 
inductive logic through nature to God. We must not set 
aside the one revelation to exalt the other; each is alike 
important in its place, and for its end. ‘The assertion that 
nature reveals nothing but the phenomenal, and therefore 
nothing of God, originating in the speculations of some Ger- 
man philosophers, and culminating in Comte, will be seen 
and acknowledged to be unphilosophical and false. Nature 
itself is a phenomenon, or rather a great system of phe- 
nomena, as truly so as supernatural revelations; and just as 
we cognize a man by the phenomena which he creates, so 
we cognize God by the phenomena which he creates. Our 
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author seems to think that the world is again in need of mir- 
acles : — 

“ Let him now break forth in miracle and holy gifts, let it be seen 
that he is still the living God, in the midst of his dead people, and they 
will be quickened to a resurrection by the sight. Now they see that 


° 


God can do something still, and has his liberty.” — p. 453. 


We should be sorry to see such a notion prevail. Any 
such manifestations, made or expected, would tend to fanatical 
delusions, and the labor once perfectly performed must then be 
gone over again, to “try the spirits whether they are of God.” 
What is now needed is, not miracles to attest the truth, but 
the gracious influence of the Divine Spirit to induce all to 
obey it. Our author says: — 

“ Christianity, it is true, is, in some sense, a complete organization, a 
work done, that wants nothing added to finish it; but it does not follow 
that the canon of Scripture is closed; that is a naked and violent 
assumption, supported by no word of Scripture, and justified by no in- 
ference from the complete organization of the Gospel.”— p. 447. 


We trust it will be a long time before Christians generally 
will agree to this. The great struggle of Christianity has 
ever been not so much with naturalists as with those who 
misdirect or pervert their religious instincts, by looking for 
other and more convincing demonstrations,instead of obeying 
the truth already revealed. Our author, in pointing out the 
distinction between his own views and those of Mr. Parker, 
says :— 

“Mr. Parker takes up the admission, so frequently and gratuitously 
made, that miracles and all supernatural gifts have been discontinued, 
and are now no longer credible, and presses the inference, that, being 
now incredible, they never were any less so.” — pp. 900, o01. 


But how could Mr. Parker hold that miracles have been 
discontinued, unless he also holds, with us, that they have for- 
merly been wrought? What never was, cannot cease to be. 

The facts which Dr. Bushnell introduces, having something 
of the marvellous air of modern miracles, are interesting and 
instructive for some purposes; but for establishing the doc- 
trine of renewed miraculous manifestations, like those which 
sealed the truth of Christianity, they are irrelevant and with- 
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out effect. The argument for the Christian miracles, both 
from the character and teachings of Christ and from historic 
evidence, is conclusive without them; and if it were not so, 
such facts as these could not help it. We are thoroughly con- 
vinced and satisfied, so far as miracles can serve us; what we 
now want is only the willing and obedient mind, assured as 
we are, that,“ when the world that ought to be repenting is 
taken up with staring, the sobriety of faith is lost in the gos- 
sip of credulity.” But while thus earnestly repudiating all 
notions of modern miracles, in the Scriptural sense, we would 
with no less earnestness aflirm, that larger and yet larger gifts 
of gracious divine influence are to be sought and realized ; and 
we insert the following beautiful passage, as fully expressing 
our views on this point: — 

“ Such now are the kinds of religious exercises and demonstrations 
that are still extant, even in our own time, in certain walks of society. 
In that humbler stratum of life, where the conventionality and carnal 
judgments of the world have less power, there are characters blooming 
in the holiest type of Christian love and beauty, who talk and pray, 
and, as they think, operate apostolically, as if God were all to them 
that he ever was to the Church, in the days of her primitive grace. 
And it is much to know that, while the higher tiers of the wise and 
prudent are assuming so confidently the absolute discontinuance of 
all apostolic gifts, there are yet in every age great numbers of godly 
souls, and especially in the lower ranges of life, to whom the con- 
ventionalities of opinion are nothing, and the walk with God every- 
thing, who dare to claim an open state with him; to pray with the 
same expectation, and to speak of faith in the same manner, as if they 
had lived in the apostolic times. And they are not the noisy, violent 
class, who delight in the bodily exercises that profit little, mistaking the 
forms of passion for the revelations of God, but they are for the most 
part such as walk in silence and dwell in the shades of obscurity. 
And that man has lived to little purpose, who has not learned that what 
the great world pities, and its teachers disallow, even though mixed 
with tokens of weakness, is many times deepest in truth, and closest to 
the real sublimities of life and religion.” — pp. 490, 491. 


We have taken exceptions to some of the positions and 
reasonings of the book before us, not from a desire to criticise it, 
but to save the great truths it inculcates from being associated 
with or made to rest upon anything false or uncertain. Having 
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done this as impartially as we could, we would now say, ear- 
nestly, that we have seldom perused a book with so deep in- 
terest or so much profit, and that we advise all our readers to 
possess it, and to make themselves familiar with its lofty prin- 
ciples, and with the benign spirit that breathes everywhere 
from its pages. 
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2. PLaro’s Republic. 

3. Opere di Giovannt Bartista Vico, ordinate ed illustrate 
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Ir has been demonstrated, indirectly by Plato, directly by 
Vico, Herder, and others, that human allairs must be gov- 
erned by unalterable laws. ‘To discover that man’s history is 
regulated by general principles, is to advance a step, but not to 
arrive at the goal. Beyond the demonstration that the devel- 
opment of humanity in time and space is according to fixed 
laws, there remains the need of discovering the laws them- 
selves. It is not enough to know that laws must be; we still 
have to ascertain what they are. 
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Now, without stopping to examine the various systems of 
the philosophy of history which have been advanced in mod- 
ern times, it is suflicient for our present purpose to character- 
ize them as too subjective." The laws of history are, for the 
most part, sought in the understanding, emotions, and passions 
of the individual. A complete analysis of the nature of Adam, 


* Vico is entitled to great credit, as the first to announce to the world that history 
is a science which has its laws. The Scienza Nuova is a veritable monument of 
human genius. It matters not that the poor solitary Neapolitan wandered in the 
mazes of Roman jurisprudence, that he lost himself in the labyrinth of ancient my- 
thology and philology ; to him remains the glory of having seen, through the mists of 
Roman absolutism and Italian theology, the idea of an organic universal history, 
whose /eyge eterne he strove, not without some degree of success, to announce and 
demonstrate. 

Herder was a poet and a preacher. He contradicts himself in calling his work 
“Tdeas towards a Philosophy of History’; for he not only rejects philosophy, but 
proclaims his hatred of it. He goes on poetizing and preaching from the creation 
of the world down to the hour in which he writes, uttering sublime thoughts, and is 
almost always spiritual and eloquent; but he is continually erecting himself as an 
exclamation-point at the end of great periods of history, instead of giving us, in any 
sense of the words, a philosophic explanation. His book is one of the most interest- 
ing produced in modern times, but the Jdeen do not take us, philosophically, one step 
beyond the Scienza Nuova. 

Frederick Schlegel, who made his debit in the literary world with an Anthology 
from Lessing's works, and ended his career by admiring Alva and Philip IL, and 
proclaiming Calderon a greater poet than Shakespeare, has written a so-called 
Philosophy of History, the principles of which are the prominent dogmas of the 
Romish theology. Bossuet’s Discowrs is far more eloquent, much loftier in tone 
of thought, and, as an historical exposition of the Augustinian doctrine of the Di- 
vine sovereignty, has a deeper philosophic interest ; while it exhibits a power of his- 
torical generalization incomparably superior. 

Hegel, the ablest thinker of Germany, and the most consistent of men, has applied 
the principles of his philosophy to an interpretation of universal history. We have 
not space to make an exposition of his system. The /ogos of Nature, of the Soul, 
of Right, of Art, ete., is, with him, also the logos of History. ‘‘ Der einzige Ge- 
danke,” he says, “der die Philosophie mitbringt, ist aber der einfache Gedanke, 
dass die Vernunft die Welt beherrsche, dass es also auch in der Weltgeschichte ver- 
niinftig gegangen sey.” 

Fichte, who doubted his own philosophy so little that he was willing to stake the 
salvation of his soul upon its truth, although it left him in doubt of his own exist- 
ence, did not hesitate to apply his principles to history. With thoroughgoing sub- 
jectivity, he declared that we find nothing in history except what we bring to it. 
“ Wir werden in der ganzen Weltgeschichte nic Etwas finden, was wir nicht selbst 
erst hineinlegten.” 

Thus each philosopher, all the way down to Mr. Lewes, applies his principles to 
the interpretation of history. What we now especially need is a deduction of laws 
from facts. An induction of systems, to which facts are made to bend, has ceased to 
be of utility. 
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it is sometimes supposed, would give us all the principles of 
the world’s history. Such a view is partial, therefore false. 
Without individual thoughts, emotions, passidns, there would 
be no history; yet these are not history. Without oak and 
iron there would be no ships; yet oak and iron are not ships. 
What should we say of a naval architect who sought the best 
method of ship-building by investigating the elementary na- 
ture of iron, and subjecting acorns to chemical analysis? Such, 
however, has been the process of many who have elaborated 
philosophies of history. Our race is an organic whole. ‘The 
principles of its history must be sought, not merely in the 
nature of the individual, but also in the action of society. 
The organic growth, or development, of the race is slow, yet 
regular. Every faculty of man points to a social, as well as 
individual existence. Each man is a unit, and, at the same 
time, a part of a greater unit, of a whole. The essential laws 
of history, then, must be the laws of human relations. The 
world is a stage upon which is exhibited, not only individual, 
but also national life. Man worships, for example, and, as a 
worshipping being, is an object of interest, for the element of 
reverence is common to us all; but the religious history of the 
race would be summed up in those two words, unless each 
one as a worshipper existed in relations of help or hinderance 
with his fellow-men. We also exist in organic connection 
with the race by relations of time and space, as well as by 
community of activities. In order, therefore, to find a fertile 
principle of history, we must search in facts for their governing 
and vivifying laws. 

Without pursuing this inquiry in the abstract, we here pro- 
pose to take an ascertained law, and trace it rapidly through 
the history of every civilized nation. It will reveal a principle 
of the deepest interest, and from it may be deduced political 
lessons of the greatest importance. 

The law which we propose to exemplify is this. At the 
beginning of a nation, in the nature of things, liberty is en- 
joyed by one man alone ; as the nation progresses, liberty is 
usurped by the few; when the nation ripens, liberty becomes 
the possession of the many ; when it decays, liberty passes from 
the many to the few, finally from the few to one again. This 
30° 
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law holds good, not only with individual nations, but with 
groups of nations, like the Grecian states in antiquity, and the 
kingdoms of modern Europe. It is also true, as far as we 
may judge, of the race." This law has not been discovered 
by those who have devoted themselves to the philosophy of 
history, but by the two sharpest observers of men that the 
world has ever seen. Aristotle states it generally, not for- 
mally ; that is, without definition and limitation. Machiavelli 
saw it, although not in its completeness, and made it the 
principle of his political action ;— it affords the only key to 
his misunderstood character. We have no means of judg- 
ing whether Machiavelli found the law in Aristotle. It has 
been re-stated by Professor G. G. Gervinus of Heidelberg, 
and by him applied to the interpretation of strictly modern 
history. 

The earliest rulers of Greece were patriarchal monarchs. 
The divinity that hedged them was the firm popular belief in 
their descent from the gods. ‘They were at the same time 
priests, judges, and military chiefs. The liberty and power of 
the kings were limited only by the natural conditions of all 
rule. No constitutions, either written or traditional, recog- 
nized or guarded the rights of the people. But there, as ev- 
erywhere, monarchs were unable to govern without the execu- 
tive aid of others. Hence they appeared in the field and court 
surrounded by chiefs. In those chiefs we recognize the germ 
of a new force. Already in Homer we sce the king limited 
in his power by turbulent nobles. Cavalry was of paramount 





* Hegel says that the East has never known any other political law than that of 
freedom for one; that in Greece and at Rome freedom was regarded as the privilege 
of the few; while the modern, essentially Teutonic idea is that all are free. “Der 
Orient wuste und weiss nur, dass einer frei ist, die Griechische und romische Welt, 
dass einige frei seyen, die germanische Welt weiss, dass alle frei sind.” 

t Hegel understood the law but imperfectly, as Gervinus himself said in his de- 
fence at Manheim, when arraigned by the government of Baden for the treason con- 
tained in his “ Introduction to the History of the Nineteenth Century.” The follow- 
ing is Hegel’s very faulty statement of it: “ Die erste Form, die wir daher in der 
Weltgeschichte sehen, ist der Despotismus, die zweite ist die Demokratie und Aristo- 
kratie, die dritte ist die Monarchie.” 

Gervinus himself applies the law only in a general way, and often wanders in 
tracing the connection of events. He lacks what M. Guizot is pre-eminently a mas- 
ter of, — historical concatenation. 
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importance in the earliest warfare of Greece ; none but no- 
bles could afford a horse; hence the influence of the knights 
gradually increased, and authority glided slowly away from 
the monarch. At length, in all the Grecian states, kings 
were superseded, really or virtually, by aristocracies ; — liberty 
passed from the one to the few. 

Aristocracy, like every other evil, contains within itself the 
seeds of its own death. Rivalry of families, the enervating 
influence of luxury, the equipoise of fixed social position, easy 
honor inherited without invigorating toil, the graceful monot- 
ony of an aimless life, — these, and a thousand other things, 
corrupt, weaken, and finally destroy it. In Greece, as else- 
where, aristocracies were unanimous only in disregarding the 
rights of those below themselves. Under their insolent rule 
the people began to regret the patriarchal kings, and were 
ready to assist any one who proposed to bring back the good 
old times. ‘The first indication that liberty must pass from 
the few to the many, was a popular longing for the restora- 
tion of monarchy. The commons desired a ruler to secure 
for themselves the rights which they began to understand. 
But aristocracies never give up their power without a long 
struggle. 

It is easy for a few nobles to unite their strength in order to 
usurp the monarch’s power, but the people always find it dif- 
ficult to act in concert. The commonalty in Greece first ob- 
tained some advantage, when it appeared that heavy-armed 
foot-soldiers were more than a match for cavalry. 'Thence- 
forward the nobility were of less importance. The services of 
the lower order were required in the navy, and each one began 
to feel his own consideration as an individual member of the 
state. ‘The people, in order to obtain their newly discovered 
rights, needed a leader, and found him only outside of their 
own rank. The ambitious seized upon such an opportunity 
for their personal aggrandizement. Hence tyrannies, which 
were only temporary, and marked the prolonged transition 
from aristocracy to democracy. ‘The nobles sometimes con- 
curred in the election of a despot, to further their own inter- 
est, or to crush the people ; they sometimes, to reconcile their 
own dissensions, chose a dictator, who retained the reins of 
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government for a season; sometimes a crafty demagogue 
seized the citadel, or obtained by stratagem a body-guard, and 
thus reached the supreme power by a coup d’élat; and some- 
times the ancient king, with hereditary right, made himself 
the people’s champion, and broke the power of the aris- 
tocracy. 

The Grecian people had no previous example of a democra- 
cy before their eyes. Hence they needed the tyrants as educa- 
tors, no less than as leaders against aristocracies. Without 
them the people could not have grown to a full conscious- 
ness of their rights, the primary condition of democracy, nor 
could they have overthrown the oppressive oligarchies. Asa 
public benefactor and political teacher, Peisistratus may be 
taken as a favorable example. While the aristocratic parties 
of the coast, the plains, and the highlands, were contending 
with one another, he espoused the popular cause to gain his 
own ends, and, after a few serious mishaps, made himself mas- 
ter of the Athenian state. Although he supported his power 
by mercenary troops, he endeavored to please and benefit the 
people. He wisely administered existing laws; he sent the 
needy and the idle into the country to cultivate the soil ; he em- 
bellished Athens with public buildings, fountains, and gardens ; 
he encouraged literature in various ways; he was the first in 
Greece to collect a library, which he made free to all; and to 
him the world is indebted for the whole written text of Homer. 
Peisistratus did more for the Grecian people than all the aris- 
tocracies combined had ever done. He felt that to the people 
he owed, indirectly at least, his power, and he was under 
obligation in some way to reward them. 

Tyranny in Greece, marking the transition from aristocracy 
to democracy, lasted about two hundred years (B. C. 700- 
500). ‘Then followed a period of liberty, during which there 
was a wonderful development of the human mind. And in 
those states where man was freest, his energy and genius pro- 
duced the choicest fruits. 

It is not necessary here to dwell upon the downward transi- 
tion from democracy to oligarchy, from oligarchy to the impe- 
rial usurpation of all rights. Not long after the destruction of 
Grecian liberty by the monarchs of Macedon, Rome planted 
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her foot of iron upon the native land of freedom and the home 
of art; and another great people was verifying, with some 
modifications of time, place, and circumstance, the same law 
of history. 

Although the early kings of Rome were elected in the Com- 
itia Curiata of the people, their power was supreme. Like 
the first kings of Greece, they were priests and judges, as well 
as military leaders. As they alone possessed the right to take 
the auspices, and as, without the approbation of the gods ex- 
pressed by the auspices, no public business could be transact- 
ed, they stood as absolute mediators between heaven and the 
people. With the inawguratio and the imperium was con- 
ferred upon them supreme priestly, judicial, and military au- 
thority. From them there was no appeal.” They were not 
dependent upon the people for support, and they had, it is 
probable, the appointment of all magistrates. They had the 
distribution of all booty taken in war. . By their call alone 
could the Senate and the Comitia of the Curia assemble, and 
only matters proposed by them could be discussed. 

In Rome, the patricians, the aristocracy, were spared a long 
contest with the kingly power, by the suicidal insolence of the 
last king, and the timely energy of Brutus. All the preroga- 
tives of the crown passed into the hands of the nobles, after 
the banishment of Lucius Tarquinius Superbus. Although 
he obtained the kingdom by murder, yet the patricians had as- 
sisted him, because he was ready to abolish all the rights con- 
ferred upon the people by his predecessor. The aristocracy 
commenced their reign, then, with supreme power in their own 
hands. All offices, civil and religious, were confined to them. 
The poor plebeians, although of the same stock with the patri- 
cians, had to fight and bleed for Rome, without any rights in 
common with their lords. When ‘Tarquinius Priscus had 
thought partially to enfranchise the plebs, by dividing them 
into three tribes, he was frustrated in his benevolent plans by 
the augur, Attus Navius, a tool of the aristocracy. Servius 
Tullius gave a regular organization to the commonalty, by 


* Niebuhr, however, thinks otherwise. See Rubino, Untersuc n ither Ré- 
mische Ve rfassung, p issim. 
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dividing them into tribes, with tribunes at their heads. He 
divided the whole population into five classes, according to 
wealth, for taxation and military service, so that the heavier 
burdens might fall upon the richer. A sort of national as- 
sembly, called comitiatus maximus, was formed of the whole 
body of the people; yet the votes were so distributed that the 
wealthier classes, to which the patricians belonged, decided 
each question before it reached the poorer. But, as we have 
said, even this commencement of liberty was overthrown by 
Rome’s last king, and the aristocracy began their rule with- 
out any popular checks to their power. It is true that the 
plebeians, on the establishment of the so-called Republic, re- 
gained in form the shadowy liberty of which they had been 
deprived by Tarquinius Superbus, yet they were in reality 
mere clients, and wholly without a voice in the state. 

Then began in Rome the long and glorious struggle between 
the people and an oppressive oligarchy. The plebeians con- 
tended for equal rights and equal liberty ; the patricians, for 
exclusive mastery and exclusive privileges. The plebeians ob- 
tained in succession a law to prevent patricians from taking 
usurious interest; the appointment of tribunes for their pro- 
tection; the appointment of plebeian wdiles; the right to 
summon before their own Comitia Tributa those who violated 
the privileges of their order; the power to make decrees, which 
became binding upon the whole nation, B.C. 449; the establish- 
ment of the connubium with patricians ; admission to the quas- 
torship, which opened the way to the Senate ; after a long and 
severe struggle,a rogation for the substitution of decemvirs for 
duumvirs, — half patricians, half plebeians, — to keep the Si- 
bylline books ; restoration of the consulship, on the condition 
that one consul should always be of their own order ; the right 
to occupy part of the ager publicus ; the censorship, pretor- 
ship, and finally the offices of pontifex and augur. The long 
struggle of the commons of Rome for liberty and for equal po- 
litical rights was always conducted with temperance and he- 
roic dignity. The opposition of the aristocracy was bitter and 
unscrupulous. When the plebeians gained a point, the patri- 


cians used every means, fair or foul, to render it nugatory. The 
last secession of the people was simply to obtain the execution 
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of laws already enacted. A full reconciliation of the two orders 
was effected by the dictator Hortensius, and a struggle, which 
forms for the enlightened publicist the most interesting chap- 
ter of the world’s history, from that moment politically ceased. 

“Rome,” says a writer in Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman An- 
tiquities, “internally strengthened and united, entered upon the happiest 
period of her history. How completely the old distinction was now 
forgotten, is evident from the fact that henceforth both consuls were 
frequently plebeians. The government of Rome had thus gradually 
changed from an oppressive oligarchy into a moderate democracy, in 
which each party had its proper influence and the power of checking 
the other, if it should venture to assume more than it could legally 
claim. It was this constitution, the work of many generations, that 
excited the admiration of the great statesman Polybius.” 


We have traced our law of history from kings, through 
aristocracy, to democracy, at Rome, and the task has been 
altogether pleasing; but now the reversed process presents 
itself, and casts a shadow of doubt and sadness upon the soul. 
The law which we are exemplifying predicts that oligarchy 
will succeed democracy, and will itself be followed by despot- 
ism. The Nobiles at Rome were the descendants of those 
plebeians who had obtained access to curule magistracies. 
The “ Known” (Nobiles) had no peculiar privileges that 
were not enjoyed by the Ignobiles (the “ Unknown”); but 
they were bound together by name, by a common instinct of 
exclusiveness, and by mutual interest, and they soon contrived 
to keep in their own order (Nobilitas) the principal offices of the 
state. We need not trace the history of this struggle. Rome 
at length was governed by a new oligarchy. Finally we 
have Cesar, an emperor, liberty lost, long decay, the polit- 
ical world lying in chaotic darkness, the shadow of death, 
and the dawn of a new era over the grave of man’s freedom 
and hopes. 

In the kingdoms of modern Europe we do not find a per- 
fectly regular historic development. One nation has inter- 
fered with another. In fact, the states of modern times form 
a group, like the states of ancient Greece, and we must look 
for the manifestation of an historic law in the combined action 
of them all. The new era properly begins with the downfall 
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of the Western Empire. It is, therefore, not necessary to 
dwell upon the political condition of the barbarians in Central 
and Northern Europe, previously to the time of Charlemagne. 
With him modern history commences. Again, as in early 
Greece, as in early Rome, we see liberty confined to one man. 
But we shall soon see feudal aristocracies springing up all 
over Europe, and disputing his power with the monarch. In 
the Grecian states, with a single exception, oligarchies suc- 
ceeded the kings in form as well as reality. On the other 
hand, in modern Europe, we shall see the kings, although 
reduced to dependence upon the feudal lords, with a single 
exception, everywhere retaining their thrones. We shall then 
see them, like the Grecian tyrants, lending themselves as 
leaders to the feudally oppressed people, to break the power 
of the aristocracies. Out of such a union of people and sov- 
ereign against the oppressive power of the nobles has sprung 
modern absolutism. Already the tyrant has prolonged his 
rule beyond the natural period of its necessity, and modern 
nations, conscious of their rights, are watching for a favorable 
opportunity to take the reins of government into their own 
hands. 

The society of modern Europe is not old. It has searcely 
arrived at the period of maturity. ‘Thé natural cycle of histor- 
ical development is not more than half fulfilled. The modern 
epoch of monarchy has passed away ; aristocracy has flour- 
ished, and has been broken ; absolutism has already united and 
taught the nations ; democracy has prospectively shown itself, 
here and there, in Italy, in the Netherlands, in 8. itzerland, in 
England, in France, and is now placing its fulerum in the 
United States, in order to overturn the world. An era of lib- 
erty is at hand,— it may begin to-morrow or a hundred years 
when the regenerated nations of Europe shall take 





hence, 


America by the hand, and plant free institutions over the grave 
o! despotism. 

But we are anticipating. Let us rapidly trace our histori- 
cal law, in its more or less complete manifestations, through 
the modern states. If we must indulge in hopeful prophecy, our 
predictions should be the necessary consequences of solid facts. 

We naturally turn to Italy, after having followed the course 
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of political events in ancient Rome. Metternich has con- 
temptuously said that the fair peninsula, 
“ Che Appennin parte 

E circonda la mane ec |’ Alpe,” 
is only a geographical expression. It is doubtless the sole 
meaning that Italy has for her despoilers, who forget her 
varied history, her great schools of art, her rich literature, and 
the beautiful language which she has preserved through all 
vicissitudes of national fortune. In other countries of Europe 
the invasions of barbarians at length ceased; in Italy they 
still continue. The Transalpine nations still sing : — 


* Kennst du das Land wo die Citronen bliihn, 
Im dunkeln Laub die Gold-Orangen gliihn ‘ 


7”? 


Dahin! dahin! 


In Italy, then, we must look for a double historical develop- 
ment ;—one development local; the other, general, and in 
connection with that of European nations. As every one 
knows, the first rulers were conquering barbarians. But we 
see aristocracy very early gaining a foothold, and limiting the 
power of the foreign monarchs. Already, in the time of the 
Longobards, there were established thirty principalities, un- 
der local rulers bearing the title of duke, count, or baron, 
which gradually became hereditary. The cities of Southern 
Italy had their own dukes, and at the close of the seventh cen- 
tury Venice elected her first Doge. In the middle of the eighth 
century, the pontiffs of Rome assumed the language and power 
of sovereigns. When Charlemagne succeeded the Lombard 
kings, he left the dukes in their dignities, which, if the oath of 
allegiance that he required them to take remained unbroken, 
were allowed to descend to their heirs. ‘Towards the close of the 
ninth century, the nobles were so powerful that they attempted to 
elect an Italian king, and would doubtless have succeeded had 
they not quarrelled among themselves, and had they not been 
opposed by the Popes. Through the dissensions of the aristoc- 
racy Italy was given over to plunder, and again became an easy 
prey to a Northern conqueror. Otho “annexed” the penin- 
sula to his German dominions, and made a grant of the best 
lands to his own nobles. At the same time, he conferred great 
privileges on the Italian cities, and thus laid the foundation 
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of local republics. Although the long contest between Rome 
and the Empire, by giving rise to the contending parties of 
Guelfs and Ghibelines, had greatly weakened Italy, never- 
theless Frederick Barbarossa in vain crossed the Alps again 
and again, and was finally obliged to confirm, by the treaty 
of Constance, the municipal privileges of the Lombard cities. 

Italy was then, for a period, nearly covered with republics. 
Each important city became the seat of a local, and generally 
democratic government. The law of history which we are 
discussing manifested its working in all of the Italian states, 
just so far as their development was independent of powers 
foreign to themselves. At Amalfi, the government became 
by degrees popular, under the administration of a duke, and 
the city, occupying a most charming location, was for a long 
time the chosen seat of commerce in Southern Italy. Naples 
was a republic for four hundred years, and defended herself 
against the Saracens and the neighboring duchy of Benevento. 
Gaeta was also a republic, governed, like Amalfi and Naples, 
by an elective duke, or Doge. The three republics were cut 
short in their development by the conquering Normans. Ben- 
evento, the first established Lombard duchy, the antagonist 
of the Southern Italian republics, clung to aristocracy, and 
also fell a prey to conquerors. The states arther north passed 
through a larger are in the circle of historical development, 
ere they were swept away by the tide of invasion. The free 
city of Perugia struggled with the papal power and that of 
the nobles, and, following the downward course from democracy 
to despotism, was finally subdued by Braccio da Montona, one 
of her own sons. Bologna obtained from Charles V. acknowl- 
edgment of her independence, and a charter granting to her 
inhabitants the choice of consuls, judges, and other magistrates. 
She fell a prey to family feuds, and thus democracy ended in 
oligarchy. Arezzo, the birthplace of every kind of genius, 
arrived at freedom, and was swallowed up by Florence. The 
same is true of Volterra. In Sienna we find almost a com- 
plete development, — monarchy, aristocracy, democracy, ar- 
istocracy again, then, before the last link in the chain was 
added, destruction by a rival state. Early in the twelfth cen- 
tury the Siennese threw off the yoke of Matilda. The nobles 
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soon gave way before the power of the people, and were ban- 
ished. After the battle of Monte Aperto, celebrated by Dante, 
many of the exiled nobles returned, and some of them became 
traders. Thus was formed a new burgher aristocracy, com- 
posed of the rich citizens, which undermined popular liberty. 
The free city, after having bowed her neck to the yoke of Pan- 
dolfo Petrucci and other tyrants, became a victim of the 
Medici, who stripped her of every remnant of freedom, and 
made her a slave. In Lucca and Pisa we trace the same 
order of events. 

Florence affords a complete example of historical develop- 
ment. She began in monarchy and ended in despotism, 
passing through the intermediate stages of oligarchy and de- 
mocracy. Her aristocracy was the most turbulent in Italy, 
cherishing in its bosom faction within faction, and showing 
from time to time the double elective affinities of compound 
parties. The fickle democracy was thus a long time saved 
from becoming the prey of oligarchy, and the Florentine re- 
public is one of the glories of Italian history. The same 
course of political events shows itself at Genoa. At the com- 
mencement of the tenth century she declared her independence. 
Consuls were elected, and the people took part in the admin- 
istration. As elsewhere in the Italian republics, contentions 
arose among the aristocratic families. One foreign master 
after another was called in to settle the disputes of oligarchic 
factions. The constitution of Doria saved the city from for- 
eign rule for two hundred and seventy years; but the spirit 
of discord only slumbered. New masters were sought, each 
one of whom might have said, with Louis XL,“ The Geno- 
ese give themselves to me, and I give them to the Devil.” 
In all the prominent cities of the Lombard League, — Milan, 
Brescia, Verona, Padua, Mantua, Piacenza, Modena, Pavia, 
Vicenza, and others, — we find the same order of political facts, 
and the same end of liberty. Not only city contended against 
city, but Guelfs and Ghibelines divided each city against it- 
self. Civil war did its worst, and everywhere democracy ended 
in domestic tyranny. 

Venice was in no way politically connected with the rest of 
Italy. Her first Doge, or duke, was chosen about the close of 
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the seventh century ; and such was his power, that he might 
rather be called an elective monarch than the chief magistrate 
of a republic. The grand council of four hundred and eighty, 
chosen in 1173, laid the foundation of an oppressive oligarchy, 
which ceased to exist only with the state itself’ When the 
people conspired against the usurpation of the aristocracy, 
then was chosen, for the punishment of treason, the famous 
Council of Ten, which endured for five hundred years. The 
sword cut both ways, — patricians as well as people felt the 
power of such an irresponsible police. The poor old Doge, 
Marino Falieri, had a beautiful young wife, and, with or with- 
out cause, becoming jealous of some of the Venetian “ bloods,” 
conspired with the people against the aristocracy. Hence the 
three Inquisitors of State, whose names were known only to 
the Council of Ten. Such a despotism the modern world 
has not elsewhere seen. The Venetian democracy, gloriously 
foretold in 1848-49, is a thing of the future. 

Rome, like Venice, has remained the prey of an aristocracy. 
It is true that Cola di Rienzi was chosen tribune of the peo- 
ple, but in less than a year he gave way before the power of 
the nob!es.* 

The political development of Italy must not, however, be 
confounded with that of the small states into which she was 
divided. Democracy was local, not general. At the same 
time with the municipal republics, feudalism existed through- 
out the peninsula. In the plains, near the cities, the nobles 
joined their fortunes with those of the citizens, but the moun- 
tains were everywhere studded with the castles of knights, 
who, for the most part, maintained their allegiance to the 
foreign Emperors. In the middle of the fourteenth century, 
when famine and plague had swept away more than half the 
population of Italy, the condottieri, mostly Germans, plun- 
dered the country from end to end. In no European nation 


* An incident, related by Nicolini, beautifully shows how the people of Rome are 
still influenced by traditions of former greatness and liberty. “In the time of our 
short republic, we were once moved to tears by seeing some Trasteverini throw off 
their hats, and spontaneously, without being told or taught, go and kiss these magi- 
cal and once respected letters, S. P. A. R.” 

It was during the revolution of 1848-49. Every day one may hear, at Rome, the 
Trasteverini singing, in mournful tone, Roma non ¢ tanto bella che prima. 
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has feudalism struck so deep a root as in Italy, nor flourished 
so long. The old nobility was strengthened by the new, — 
the descendants of popular magistrates, who broke the power 
of the medieval republics. In fact, aristocracy was the lead- 
ing political influence of Italy, considered in her unity, from 
the reign of Charlemagne till the treaty of Aix-la-Chapelle. 

During the forty-four years of peace that preceded the 
invasion of the French in 1792, feudalism was first effectually 
broken in Italy, by the rulers themselves. The Emperor 
Joseph II. abolished many feudal institutions, checked the 
clergy, and favored learning in that portion of the peninsula 
which he governed. The Grand Duke Leopold gave to Tus- 
cany the code that bears his name; and Charles III. and his 
son Ferdinand, in Naples, adopted reforms which nearly 
abolished feudal rights and jurisdictions. Even in ecclesias- 
tical Rome, the minor branches of administration were re- 
formed, and the Jesuits banished. The despots, like the 
tyrants in Greece, were overthrowing the long-standing aris- 
tocracy, and preparing the way for freedom. Napoleonism in 
the peninsula has awakened Italy to a consciousness of her 
rights and her unity. The despots, it is true, have returned, 
and are ruling with an iron hand, but the state of passive 
rebellion in a people, which requires such a rule, is very 
clearly indicative of the future. 

Thus Italy, although exhibiting here and there minor and 
subordinate political developments, more perfect in form, has 
just arrived at the dawn of a national democracy, having 
passed from the early monarchical government, through a long 
and turbulent period of aristocracy, to the gloomy despotism 
whose darkness is made visible by the first faint light of a 
new day of liberty. Whether the democracy of Italy shall 
assume the type of that of England, or that of America, she 
is destined to realize her unity and her freedom. 

Although the history of Germany is very complicated in its 
details, nevertheless we find in the development of the Ger- 
manic people a striking and simple illustration of our great 
law of history. ‘The condition of monarchy is fulfilled under 
Charlemagne. With him properly began the Holy Roman 
Empire, although this name was not given to it until after- 
34" 
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ward. The imperial dignity descended to the family of 
Charlemagne as a right until 888. Then, with the election 
of the Emperors, commenced the long reign of aristocracy. 
We find very early in Germanic history lay and ecclesiastical 
chiefs, — princes, dukes, counts, margraves, landgraves, barons, 
archbishops, bishops, and abbots, — who laid the foundation of 
small sovereign states. The Emperor was at first chosen by 
all the princes, but during the interregnum from 1197 to 1272 
the arch-princes, the Aurfiirsten, assumed the exclusive right, 
and, by uniting among themselves in the election of Charles 
IV., in 1347, secured the power. ‘The aristocracy of Germany 
made the crown of the empire dependent upon itself, while it 
was dependent upon the crown for nothing. It is true that 
the individual members of the aristocracy were restrained by 
the rules of their unity, by the conditions of their existence 
as a body; but the body itself was the true sovereign of 
the land. Such an oligarchy of Jocal monarchs destroyed 
all vital unity in the Germanic people, and made the first 
nation in Europe, as an empire, the weakest. While the 
oligarchy of Kurfiirsten ruled the general state, each prince 
at home was checked by the petty castellated lords, who 
hunted, quarrelled, pillaged, levied black-mail, drank, blas- 
phemed, kept citizens in continual fear for property and life, 
and thus rendered social order an impossibility. These minor 
nobles held their fiefs directly from the Emperor. For this 
reason, the local sovereigns, who stood in the relation of an 
oligarchy to the empire, were locally greatly limited in their 
power by the free knights and barons. “From the princes 
and prelates, possessed of extensive territories, down to the 
free knights and barons, whose domains consisted of a castle 
and a few acres of mountain and forest ground, each was a 
petty monarch upon his own property, independent of all 
control but the remote supremacy of the Emperor.” * 
Feudalism in Germany reached its culminating point in 
the fifteenth century. The characteristic weakness of every 
aristocracy — internal discord — led the way to its destruc- 
tion. Among the privileges conferred upon the German 


* Sir Walter Scott, Preface to his translation of Goethe’s Gdtz von Berlichingen. 
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barons by t! eir constitutions was that of private warfare. 
The evils attending these private wars or feuds, as the empire 
advanced in civilization, became fearfully conspicuous : — 


“ Each petty knight was by law entitled to make war upon his neigh- 
bors, without any further ceremony than three days’ previous defiance 
by a written form called Fehdbrief. Even the Golden Bull, which 
remedied so many evils in the Germanic body, left this dangerous privi- 
lege in full vigor. In time, the residence of every free baron became 
a fortress, from which, as his passions or avarice dictated, sallied a band 
of marauders to back his quarrel, or to collect an extorted revenue 
from the merchants who presumed to pass through his domain. At 
length whole bands of these freebooting nobles used to league together 
for the purpose of mutual defence against their more powerful neigh- 
bors, as likewise for that of predatory excursions against the princes, 
free towns, and ecclesiastic states of the empire, whose wealth tempted 
the needy barons to exercise against them their privilege of waging pri- 
vate war. These confederacies were distinguished by various titles 
expressive of their object: we find among them the Brotherhood of the 
Mace, the Knights of the Bloody Sleeve, &c., &c. If one of the broth- 
erhood was attacked, the rest marched without delay to his assistance ; 
and thus, though individually weak, the petty feudatories maintained 
their ground against the more powerful members of the empire. Their 
independence and privileges were recognized and secured to them by 
many edicts; and though hated and occasionally oppressed by the 
princes and ecclesiastic authorities, to whom in return they were a 
scourge and a pest, they continued to maintain tenaciously the good old 
privilege (as they termed it) of Faustrecht, which they had inherited 
from their fathers.” 


The first direct blow to feudalism in Germany was struck by 
the Emperor Maximilian. By the memorable edict of August 
7th, 1495, the right of private war was abrogated. Othello’s 
occupation was gone. The ban of the empire, a sentence at 
once secular and spiritual, an anathema containing the doom 
of outlawry and excommunication, to be enforced by the Im- 
perial Chamber then instituted, was the terrible penalty of 
any infraction of the edict. The barons were conquered, and 
the spirit of feudalism was broken. 

It must here be remarked, that the aristocracy in Germany, 
as elsewhere in Europe, was ecclesiastical as well as secular. 
The people had to measure not only arms against the tem- 
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poral power, but also their intelligence against that of the 
spiritual power. In this respect the states of modern Europe 
differ from those of ancient Greece. While various orders of 
feudal nobility gradually usurped the monarch’s authority and 
privileges, the papal power was limited by councils, cardinals, 
bishops, and the heads of various monastic orders. Secular 
and ecclesiastical oligarchies alike disregarded the people’s 
rights, and almost always united to keep them down. Light, 
however, both political and spiritual, reached the lower classes. 
In the crusades, the peasant and the prince found themselves 
side by side, suffering alike from privation and disease, dying 
side by side by famine or in battle. The stern necessities 
of a common lot for high and low, taught the survivors a les- 
son of human equality. The crusades opened a highway of 
commerce between the East and the West. Some of the 
Italian maritime cities were fortunate in already possessing 
ships, and therefore reaped the first harvest of traflic ; but, 
naturally enough, a new carrying trade over the Alps was 
established, and free commercial cities grew up and prospered 
in Southern and Central Germany. Exchange of goods 
brings with it exchange of ideas, and thus the human mind 
is awakened. Besides, printing was invented, so that all 
products of human intelligence could be rapidly and cheaply 
multiplied. ‘The war of the peasants in Southern Germany, 
and the appearance of the Hussites in Bohemia, of the Albi- 
genses in France, of the followers of Wickliffe in England, were 
so many signs of a desire for spiritual freedom on the part of the 
people. The human mind and heart have within themselves 
fountains of liberty in their spontaneous thought and feeling ; 
for God’s intellectual and moral image is stamped upon each 
soul, making it a participator in the Divine freedom. 

In all these ways the German people were prepared for 
political and spiritual democracy. The ignorance and cupid- 
ity of the priesthood so disgusted and wounded them, that they 
were ready to listen to the religious assurance of any bold, 
strong man, and to break their connection with the long-stand- 
ing and awful power of Rome. The revival of ancient learn- 
ing, after the downfall of the Byzantine empire, awakened 
studious minds, furnishing the controversialist with solid shafts 
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of logic, and the potent satirist with polished arrows of wit. 
When the intrepid monk, Martin Luther, placed himself at the 
head of the spiritual democracy, the time was ripe, and then 
began a work which many melancholy failures had long fore- 
shadowed. The Protestant religion is a system of intellectual 
and moral freedom. With its proclamation are recognized 
the worth and rights of the individual. We must not, howev- 
er, look for the end in the beginning. The Reformation was 
only the dawn of spiritual democracy, not its consummation. 
Lutheranism in Germany took a half-monarchical form ; Cal- 
vinism in Geneva, France, the Netherlands, and Scotland was 
alternately democratic and aristocratic; while the Church of 
England was and has remained a religious oligarchy. 

Thus with Luther and Maximilian commenced the pros- 
pective democracy of Central Europe. The political aristec- 
racy received its first heavy blow from the first despot. Luther 
also, the leader of an antagonistic democracy, was a tyrant in 
doctrine. Despotism in Germany, where the Teutonic char- 
acter has always exhibited its centrifugal force, has divided 
itself, so that there are two or three dozens of tyrants, instead 
of one. Nevertheless, the transition from oligarchy to de- 
mocracy is there clearly marked, as in Greece, by a period of 
despotism. Napoleonism has there had the same meaning as 
elsewhere in Europe. Napoleon presented himself as a lead- 
er of the ripening democracy, and the masses everywhere fol- 
lowed him. He became in turn a despot, and his power 
vanished, for democratic Europe left him. ‘The vast standing 
army of the Germanic states is only the body-guard of the 
tyrants, to protect them from the people. The terrible, omni- 
present police, is but an organized band of political spies, to 
watch for the first signs of a gathering storm of democracy. 
The easy overthrow of the despots in 1848-49 shows the might 
of a democracy which is growing wiser as well as stronger. 
The intellectual freedom of Germany exhibits itself, in the 
mean time, in her rich literature. <A distinguished American 
essayist has said that a German could philosophize the soul 
out of man and God out of the universe, but he must not say 
a word against the house of Hapsburg. ‘This is perfectly true, 
but the fear felt by the house of Hapsburg quite as closely in- 
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dicates the free spirit of the Germans, as the entire statement 
illustrates their liberty of philosophic speech. For Germany 
there is a near future of political unity and freedom, or history 
is but a deceptive and irregular succession of events, and not 
the methodical teaching of God’s providence. 

In France, Charlemagne again fulfils the condition of mon- 
archy. With him begins the modern cycle of political devel- 
opment, and the first organized national society. After his 
death, Louis le Débonnaire, the least capable of his sons, was 
wholly unable to govern France. Feudal aristocracy, there- 
fore, speedily developed itself without royal hinderance. Per- 
haps for this very reason France has taken the lead of all the 
Continental nations in political growth. In the midst of social 
chaos a new order swiftly shaped itself, that of the great 
feudal lords, who were indocile and turbulent towards the 
nominal king and oppressive towards the vassals. Under 
such an oligarchy industry was everywhere paralyzed by the 
most odious exactions ; justice was outraged by laws that 
mocked human nature; legislative, executive, and judicial 
power was in the hands of ignorant men, governed only by 
interest or caprice. In the people, however, who suffered in 
silence, — whose declaration of independence St. Cesarius, an- 
ticipating ten centuries, pronounced in the memorable words, 
Men are the serfs of God alone, —was the source of a new 
power, to which the king appealed against the nobles. Under 
Louis le Gros, the commons, the origin of the bourgeoisie, ap- 
peared in a struggle with the feudal lords. King and people 
were oppressed by a brutal aristocracy, and very willingly lent 
sach other aid in a struggle for rights and privileges. The 
inhabitants of larger towns, and the middle class, united with 
the sovereign, and oligarchy received its first check. The 
communal revolution of the twelfth century was the real 
commencement of the great revolution of 1789. 

France was much in advance of Italy, Spain, Germany, 
Flanders, and England, in the first eflicient steps towards 
national liberty. She had already taken the lead in the cru- 
sades, and had reaped the earliest harvest of glory from Orien- 
tal battle-fields. She had proclaimed her free thought in vig- 
orous philosophic discussion and trenchant theological contro- 
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versy. ‘The commons of France were united in a consolidated 
Tiers Etat, while the citizens of the free cities of Italy were 
devouring one another in civil war. 

St. Louis, at once warrior, statesman, and Christian, main- 
tained peace among the great feudal seigniors, the nobles, and 


the bourgeoisie, so that, under him, the kingdom of France 
was established in its integrity; there was thenceforth no 
danger of its being divided, like Germany, into petty king- 
doms. The power of the kings, being thus united with that 
of the commons, gradually increased, until it became absolute 
over all classes. We may say, in general terms, that the French 
kings, from Philip Augustus to Louis XI. struggled for the 
maintenance of their power; from Louis XI. to Louis XIV., 
to become the ministers of their own power. The first period 
was that of oligarchy ; the second, that of increasing despot- 
ism. ‘The aristocracy yielded little by little, obstinately con- 
testing every inch of ground, until it made its final effort in 
the Fronde. The Grand Monarque, firmly seated upon the 
throne of St. Louis, beholding the proudest nobles reduced to 
royal vassals, and feeling no gratitude or obligation to the 
commons who had been used by successive kings as the instru- 
ment for gaining such power, could say without exaggeration 
that he was the state. 





“ Louis XIV.,” says Mignet, “ kept the springs of absolute monarchy 
too long in tension, and used them too violently. Irritated by the troubles 
of his youth, enamored of rule, he broke resistance, interdicted all 
opposition ; — that of the aristocracy, which was employed in revolts, — 
that of the Parliament, which was employed in remonstrances, — that of 
Protestants, which was shown by a liberty of conscience which the Church 
regarded as heretical, and royalty as factious. Louis XIV. subjected 
the great by calling them to court, where they received in pleasures and 
favors the price of their independence. The Parliament, which had 
hitherto been the instrument of the crown, wished to become its coun- 
terpoise, and the prince haughtily imposed upon it a submission and 
silence of sixty years. Finally, the revocation of the Edict of Nantes 
was the completion of that work of despotism. An arbitrary govern- 
ment not only desires not to be resisted, but also to be approved and 
imitated. After having brought conduct into subjection, he persecuted 
conscience, and when political antagonists failed, he sought his victims 
among religious dissenters. Louis XIV. was occupied at home against 
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heretics; abroad, against Europe. Oppression found ambitious men as 
counsellors, dragoons as servants, success as an encouragement; the 
plagues of France were covered with laurels, and her groans were 
stifled by the chants of victory. But at length men of genius died, 
victories ceased, industry emigrated, money disappeared, and it was 
clearly seen how despotism exhausts its means by its success, and de- 
vours its future in advance.” — /istoire de la Révolution Frangaise, 
Vol. I. p. 9. 

Every one knows with what minor variations in form despot- 
ism continued until the dawn of the Revolution. In the mean 
time, the people, although ignored by the kings whom they 
had aided in gaining absolute power, and oppressed by unequal 
taxation, received light from various quarters, and became 
animated with the spirit of liberty. The contest in France 
was first literary and religious, then political. “ L’unité du 
dix-huitiéme siécle,” says Michelet,* “est dans la préparation 
de ce grand événement [revolution]: d’abord la guerre litté- 
raire et la guerre religieuse, puis la grand et sanglante bataille 
de la liberté politique.” Mental freedom in France took a 
philosophic and literary, rather than a religious direction. 
Beholding, on the one hand, the injustice, corruption, and dé- 
bauchery of the court, and, on the other, the bloody persecution 
of dissenters, the French people gave themselves up to the 
guidance of the new priests of Reason, who flooded Europe 
with every species of literature. What Gervinus says too 
exclusively of Rousseau, we may apply, with some limitations, 
to the general philosophic and literary spirit of France. 

“He preached entire freedom, and experience had no weight with 
him compared with the demands of reason for the management of the 
state. And he preached this to all, and in a manner adapted to the 
general comprehension, by an open attack on every existing institution. 
He traced the root of the evil in the submission to tyranny in the pres- 
ent day, and not in the remains of the feudal system. He abused 
Saumaise and Grotius, who had systematized despotism, and he opposed 
the most exaggerated rights of man to their theories on slavery and 
our animal nature. Ile derided, on a political ground, Luther’s doctrine 
of passive obedience, and that God in his wrath will punish wicked 


kings. If we must obey a bad ruler, there is so much the more reason 
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power stronger than themselves, but it is better, when they have 
strength, to shake it off. In these aphorisms spake the Calvinism of 
Geneva. A political revolution, as well as a religious reformation, was 
destined to be pr “ached from this refuge of the free spirit of France. 
Old Calvinistic political doctrines lay at the foundation of Rousseau’s 
theories. Junius Brutus (Languet), in 1577, declared the law, that the 
force of a silent natural compact among the people is greater than 
the will of princes, and entitles them to enforce the government of law, 
because the state is composed of the people, and not of the king. It 
was thus also that John Milton declared the rights of man and of a peo- 
ple to freedom, as natural and inalienable. By the Calvinistic right of 
the community to interpret the religious law, and practically to demon- 
strate the political theories of legislation, the sovereignty already lay in 
the people. Rousseau labored en in the same ideas. He inveighed 
against the monstrous proposition, that a man should, by the chance of 
birth, reign as an hereditary monarch over a nation, and that children 
should rule over old men, and the few over the many. He opposed a 
natural right to the hierarchical doctrine of the state, — the legal fiction 
of a social compact, to the theological invention of the divine right of 
monarchs. If revelation points to monarchy, he pointed to reason and 
natural right in favor of the sovereign people. He therefore hated the 
English Constitution, which Montesquieu ;raised. His ideal of a form 
of government was that of the early Teutonic } tty democracies, which 
actually existed in Switzerland, America, and the Netherlands. The gulf 
which lay between his theories and the condition of all the great states 
in Europe did not disturb his convictions. He was above all considera- 
tion of realities and existing relations ; for he trusted that the futur 
would dispense with the present, as well as with the past. What was 
superannuated wrong, before the inalienable primitive rights of man ? 
Rousseau thoughtlessly advised the people to make use of their physi- 
eal strength to enforce their rights; and in this lay the enormous power 
of his doctrines. The idea of a social compact as the commencement 
of a state is only a new illusion in place of the old. But if we survey 
the different epochs of history when a people politically matured could 
no longer suffer an arbitrary government, every revolution is a confirma- 
tion of Rousseau’s principle, and his principle is the banner of every revo- 
lution. The state does not commence, but is at its acme, in the sphere 
of popular rule. States originate in social compacts, but the govern- 
ment of the people, for the most part, belongs to colonies, off-shoots of 
states which have arrived at maturity. The example of North America 
had evidently acted upon Rousseau’s views. Ile adopted the really 
LS3. oo 
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exceptional circumstances of that country as a foundation for his theories, 
which returned to America a rule which could be universally applied. 
For Rousseau, by a remarkable instinct, predicted the whole spirit of 
the coming age, which lay brooding over the extraordinary events which 
soon took place on both sides of the ocean.” *— Einlettung, pp. 131 - 1383. 
Translation, (Bolin’s Series.) pp. 97, 98. 

The French Revolution was the people’s bloody declaration 
of independence. It was the inauguration of democracy in Eu- 
rope, and was rendered necessary by the despotism of princes. 


“Tt not only modified the political power,” says Mignet, “it changed 
the whole interior existence of the nation. The forms of mediaval 
society still existed. The soil was divided into hostile provinces, men 
were distributed into rival classes. The nobility had lost all its power, 
although it preserved its distinctions; the people possessed no rights, 





royalty had no limits, France was delivered up to the confusion of an 
arbitrary ministry, particular régimes, and corporate privileges. For 
this abusive order the Revolution substituted one more conformed to 


justice and more appropriate to our times. It replaced the arbitrary by 


law, privilege by equality. It delivered men from the distinctions of 
classes, the soil from the barriers of provinces, industry from the fetters 
of corporations, agriculture from feudal subjections and tithes, property 
from the restrictions of entails, and reduced everything to a single 


state, a single right, and a single people.” — Révolution Francaise, p. 9. 


Europe was not yet ripe; the half-educated, or rather the 
miseducated people, injured their triumph by fatal excesses, 
and the despots of neighboring kingdoms united to replace 
their brother on the throne of France. Democracy had found 
a leader of wonderful genius in Napoleon; but, as we have 
already said, when he reached supreme power, he forgot the 
people, ruled for hitnself alone, and became a despot. Again 
and again the French Revolution has repeated itself, with the 
same results. ‘The nation is alive to its rights, and only yields 


* Gervinus is continually wanting in the perception of historical sequence. His 
mind is large, generous, honest, and profoundly appreciative ; therefore he is the 
best of all historians of literature, while, being deficient in logical exactness of 
reasoning, he often draws wrong conclusions from sound political premises. Liberty 
in America was not a growth of the soil, but was established by Europeans, mi 
grating thither from all states. American freedom was not a result of local cireum- 


stances, but the ripening of a fruit that began growing in Europe with the earliest 
struggles for political and religious independence. But we are anticipating 
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from time te time to necessity. Each new leader fails the 
people, and, with the army at his back, re-establishes the tyran- 
ny. ‘The present despot has betrayed all trusts, and rules an 
outraged nation with the sword. The mouth of republican 
France is gagged, a cannon is pointed at her breast, a politi- 
eal spy stares her impudently in the face, while she silently 
mourns over hope deferred." 

It is not necessary to dwell long upon the constitutional 
history of Spain, in order to find a new contirmation of our 
historical principle. ‘The peninsula beyond the Pyrenees has 
been the battle-ground of epochs, civilizations, and religions ; 
yet we find there in modern times a perfectly regular political 
development. Owing to a variety of circumstances, the early 
monarchy of Spain was divided, thus to speak, into several 
local branches, like the existing despotism in Germany. 
Feudalism there took root early, and the great lords soon be- 
came the real masters of the diflerent states. When Aragon 
and Castile were united by the fortunate marriage of Ferdi- 
nand and Isabella, the nobles in both kingdoms, insolent and 
rapacious as elsewhere, not only treated the sovereign as a 
plaything, but ruled the people without the least regard to 
natural human right. The commons of Spain, however, had 
long time appeared in the background. They had already 
made their voice heard in the Cortes, and were quite ready 
to support the throne in an effort to break the power of the 
haughty nobles. Ferdinand and Isabella appeared upon the 
stage of history at the same time with Louis XI. of France 
and Henry VIL of England, and, like them, resolved to 
free the throne from its dependence upon an_ irresponsible 


We “assisted,” not many months ago, at a representation of Beaumarchais’s 
Figaro, in the Theatre Francais, at Paris. In the third scene of the fifth act, Figaro 
utters himself as follows: “I am told that in Madrid | Paris| has been established 
a system of liberty in the sale of products, which extends even to those of the 


press ; and that, provided I say nothing in my writings of the authority, nothing of 
worship nothing of politi s, nothing of ethics, nothing of people in place i nothing 


of bodies in credit, nothing of the opera, nothing of other shows, nothing of any- 
body that pertains to anything, I can print everything freely, under the inspection 
of two or three censors.” The applause was carried to the pitch of madness. The 
scene revealed the condition and fecling of France. Every one understood why he 
applauded, while he would not have dared to express it in words even to his near- 


est friend. The applause, too, was unanimous, as well as intense. 
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oligarchy. The integrity of Isabella, joined with the princely 
craft of Ferdinand, made them much abler than the neigh- 
boring sovereigns, and under their skilful hands the work of 
humbling the proud Spanish grandees went on apace. It is 
not necessary here to dwell upon the means of their rapid and 
complete success. The revenue of Castile was increased by 
Isabella thirty-fold, without any burdensome exactions, and 
Ferdinand raised himself, from one of the weakest princes in 
Europe, to the rank of the most celebrated." 

Spanish despotism began with Ferdinand, and culminated 
with Philip IL, when it threatened to inundate all Europe. 
The tide was turned back by democracy in the Netherlands; 
the spirit of Romanic unity was broken for ever, and ‘Teutonic 
Protestantism, with its expansive liberalizing and civilizing 
power, was saved. Since then, Spain, for the most part, has 
followed the political fortunes of France. The old national 
spirit is not dead, the Spanish peasantry is the finest in 
Europe, commerce is reviving, industry is awakening, and the 
people, united in misfortunes, made wiser and more prudent 
by unsuccessful revolutions, look with firm faith to a future of 
liberty. Spain has been carefully watched and guarded by 
the consolidated despotism of Europe, her people have been 
crushed by venal military leaders, and insulted by a de- 
bauched court ; but, when the dawn of freedom comes, she 
will not be found wanting. 

It would be very easy to trace the same order of political 
events in Portugal; but the history of that once glorious na- 
tion is so intimately connected with Spanish history, that we 


* “Even a republican statesman like Machiavelli,” writes Gervinus, (using, for 
the most part, Machiavelli’s words,) “could not be blind to the extraordinary ad- 
vantages to the people and to the state which grew out of the absolutism of the 
prince. He looked beyond the means, to the object attained by them, —beyond the 
one evil, to the general welfare ; and he divined the spirit of modern history, when, 
prophesying over its cradle, he clothed the historical experience of past ages in the 
words of an austere theory, — that, to found a new order of the state on the rnins 
of the deceased forms of government of the Middle Ages, the unlimited authority 
of one individual became a necessity, and even a benefit, supposing its existence to 
be only temporary : it would then be a preparation for the government of law, and 
a school for freedom.” We have nowhere else seen even an approach to a right 
appreciation of Machiavelli. We hope erelong to enter into a new and thorough 
discussion of the great Florentine statesman’s political principles 
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could hardly regard such an example as an independent 
illustration of the law under discussion." 

In Switzerland we find a striking exemplification of the 
same law, although there the transition from monarchy to 


oligarchy took place without the retention of a nominal 
sovereign, and that from aristocracy to democracy without 
the intervention of a despot. Nowhere in Europe has there 
been a political development so completely normal. Swit- 
zerland was part of the Frankish empire, that is, of a monar- 
chy. In 1032, it was united to the German empire. It was 
then divided into a multitude of petty fiefs, whose possessors 
were vassals of the Emperor; and this was the beginning of 
aristocracy. ‘The administration of aflairs was confided to 
the dukes of Zahringen, who were real benefactors of the 
country. In 1218, that line became extinct, and the country 
passed into the hands of a factious aristocracy. In 1508, the 
cantons of Uri, Schwytz, and Unterwalden threw off the 
yoke of the Emperor, and formed the nucleus of the confed- 
eration. The revolution under Tell was the beginning of 
national independence, but not of democracy. Maximilian 
undertook to reconquer the Swiss, but failed, and was obliged 
to sign the treaty of Basle (A. D. 1499), by which he re- 
nounced his pretensions. In the first half of the sixteenth 
century political dissensions arose, and the Reformation di- 
vided Switzerland against herself. At this epoch we mark 
the dawn of civil and religious liberty. During the whole of 
the intermediate period, that is, from 1308, the government had 
been. in the hands of an unrestrained oligarchy. The people, 
except in a few towns, were not only without political power, 
but often sorely oppressed by the nobles. Democracy only 
showed itself prospectively at the Reformation. The Revo- 
lution of 1789 effected the first real change for the masses. 
The French conquered the country in 1798, and imposed 
upon it a constitution, which was acquiesced in rather than 


* It is curious to find in Camoens an appeal to the king against the oppression 
of the aristocracy, that liberty might be established : — 
Snatch from the tyrant noble’s hand the sword, 
\nd be the rights of human kind restored.”’ 
Canto X. Str. 151. 


35 * 
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accepted. Napoleon presented the Swiss with the Nouvel Acte 
de Médiation, which was willingly received by the people and 
the aristocracy. In the new times the democratic element 
was increasing and taking form in the state. ‘The neutrality 
of the country was acknowledged by the great powers in 
1815, ‘The Revolution of 1850 had its counter-stroke among 
the Alps, and the democratic element gained the ascendency. 
After the short and bloody contest that overthrew the Sonder- 
bund, the Confederation was established upon a thoroughly 
democratic basis. Since the very recent troubles in Neufchatel 
have been settled, civil and religious freedom is everywhere 
guaranteed in Switzerland. ‘Thus, in the centre of Europe, 
there is a constitutional and representative democracy, with 
equal political liberty for all, thoroughly organized, and main- 
tained by a brave and capable people. Switzerland is an 






























example to Europe, and an earnest of the coming time. 

In the Netherlands, Charlemagne introduced feudalism, 
which has everywhere determined the form of aristocracy in 
modern states. Under his feeble successors, the great vassals 
of the crown maintained almost an independent sovereignty. 
In order to strengthen their own power, they conferred priv- 
ileges upon their feudatories, and thus planted the seeds of 
democracy. The clergy, by various means, fair and foul, 
became a powerful and independent body. During the elev- 
enth, twelfth, and thirteenth centuries, the Netherlands were 
divided into small dominions, whose princes acknowledged 
a very limited allegiance, either to the German Emperor 
or to the Frankish kings. The power of the oligarchy was 
complete, that of the sovereign merely nominal. Among 
the chiefs, the Count of Flanders was the first. This count- 
ship, in 1383, fell to the house of Burgundy. The prince of 
that family, partly by marriages, partly by force, partly by 
purchase and voluntary submission, obtained supreme au- 
thority over what became the seventeen provinces of the 
Netherlands. ‘The rule of the Dukes of Burgundy was 
comparatively mild, and the nobles, to secure the good-will of 
the people, the only instrument of maintaining their power, 
granted them many privileges. Thus, in the Netherlands, 
democracy was called into existence by the aristocracy, to 
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support them against the sovereign, while nearly everywhere 
else in Europe the kings joined with the people against the 
turbulent nobility. Mary, daughter of Charles the Bold, 
Duke of Burgundy, who fell in an encounter with the Swiss, 
received the Netherlands as a dowry, on her marriage with 
Maximilian. Her grandson, Charles V., was therefore born 
king of the Low Countries, and of Spain. With the acces- 
sion of Charles commenced despotism in that fertile and 
flourishing country. He was supported by foreign troops, 
and was under no necessity of appealing to the people 
against the nobles, in order to gain his ends. The people 
were attached to the aristocracy, and both made common 
cause against the tyrant, who threatened to reduce all Europe 
to Catholic and monarchical unity. ‘The Reformation, which 
contained the spirit of mental and religious democracy, soon 
spread from Germany, France, and England to the Nether- 
lands. The long and bloody struggle against Philip IL. for 
national independence, is one of the most interesting chapters 
of modern history ; but we must here confine ourselves strictly 
to political results. Spain and despotism failed, a modified 
liberty triumphed, but democracy was not established. As 
elsewhere in Europe the kings used the people to gain power, 
and then ignored them, so here the aristocracy did the same 
thing. The subsequent political dissensions, and the intem- 
perate quarrels of the Calvinists and Arminians, show us what 
a limited amount of liberty was secured. It is enough for 
our present purpose to say that Belgium and Holland, whose 
governments are by no means the worst on the Continent, are 
simply following in the train of other European nations. The 
spirit of democracy, first awakened by the great feudal lords 
of the Netherlands, has been gradually gaining strength up 
to the present hour. ‘The kings of both countries are ruling 
wisely, by granting, from time to time, new privileges to their 
subjects, as the spirit of the age demands. The people that 
were capable of a most glorious struggle against political and 
religious tyranny in the sixteenth century, will not be found 
wanting when the time comes for self-government. 

In the Scandinavian states, Denmark, Norway, and Sweden, 
we discern also a clear confirmation of our law: but, inas- 
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much as we do not there find any striking variations in form, 
we pass by them, in order not to weary our readers by multi- 
plying examples. 

In England, we find the condition of early monarchy ful- 
filled under the Anglo-Saxon, Danish, Saxon, and Norman 
kings, and the one king of the house of Blois. For our 
present purpose, it is not necessary to trace the origin of the 
old nobility. We find the sovereigns of the house of Plan- 
tagenet contending with the aristocracy for supreme power 
in the state. Magna Charta, so much vaunted by the Eng- 
lish, wrung by necessity from King John, and soon ignored by 
him, secured liberty to the barons, clergy, and gentlemen, 
rather than to the people. His successor, Henry IIL, was 
not strong enough to cope with the aristocracy, and became a 
prisoner of the twenty-four barons, at whose head was Simon 
de Montfort, Karl of Leicester, and son of him who slaugh- 
tered the Albigenses in France. The first appeal to the 
people in England was made by this same Leicester, who 
called a Parliament composed of two knights from every 
shire, and deputies from boroughs hitherto regarded as too 
insignificant to be allowed a share in legislation. Hence, 
the House of Commons, the bulwark of British liberty, the 
leading power and preponderating democratic element in the 
state. Mdward II. fell a victim to the nobles and his own 
wicked queen. Edward IIL, however, a great warrior and 
able statesman, not only tamed the turbulent barons, but laid 
the foundation of English national prosperity. 


“ During this reign,” says Turner, “our navy established its prepon- 
derance over the most celebrated fleets that were then accustomed to 
navigate the British Channel; our Parliament enjoyed, in full and up- 
right exercise, those constitutional powers which the nation has long 
learned to venerate as its best inheritance ; ..... our manufactures and 
commerce began to exhibit an affluence and expansive growth, and to be 
conducted on the principles of public improvement; our clergy evinced 
a disposition to emancipate themselves from the Papal despotism, and 
some to exercise a just freedom of thought on the most important of all 
human concerns; the lineaments of our prose literature became distinctly 
discernible ; the pursuit of the mathematical and natural sciences, and 
the art of reasoning, at one or both of our venerable Universities, was 
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ardent and successful; our poetry assumed the attractive form with 
which its life, sympathy, utility, and immortality are most surely con- 
nected; and our manners displayed a moral sentiment, which, though 
somewhat fantastic, yet always pure, contributed to soften the horrors 
of war, and has led to that more cultivated feeling which, continually 
increasing and refining, has made Englishmen distinguished for their 
generosity, magnanimity, and honor.” — History of England, Vol. I. 
p- 144. 

The tables were turned again during the reign of his sue- 
cessor. ‘The times were not ripe. Richard II. did not under- 
stand how to use Wat Tyler and his men of Kent against 
the factious aristocracy, by granting some popular privileges. 
The people showed their democratic spirit, not only by march- 
ing upon London rather than pay the groat tax, but also by 
listening to Wickliffe’s words of religious liberty. Henry IV. 
was not strong enough for the nobles, and, instead of strength- 
ening his hands by granting favors to the people, he persecuted 
reformers, and was instrumental in disgracing the statute-books 
by a law for burning heretics. ‘The Commons exhibited the 
growing spirit of English liberty by advising the king to seize 
all the temporalities of the Church, and by petitioning that the 
clergy should be subject to the civil tribunals. The first king 
of the house of Lancaster owed his throne to popular revolt, 
and was compelled to adopt popular principles. Under him 
the House of Commons advanced in importance and authority. 
Then followed the long War of the Roses, during which period 
England was governed by an oligarchy, by nobles contending 
with one another for power. When the houses of York and 
Lancaster had exhausted themselves in civil war, Henry VIL, 
the first Tudor, ascended the throne. With him began despot- 
ism. He ruled for himself, not for his people; thought only 
of the throne, not of the nation. He neither united with the 
aristocracy against the commonalty, nor with the common- 
alty against the aristocracy. “ He kept a straight hand on 
his nobility,” says Bacon, “and chose rather to advance clergy- 
men and lawyers, which were more obsequious to him, but 
had less interest in the people ; which made for his absolute- 
ness, but not for his safety.”* Under Henry VIII. despotism 


* Henry VIL, eighth paragraph from the end 
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was at its height in England. During that bloody tyrant’s 
reign, the spirit of liberty was not absent, but those whose 
breasts were filled with it suffered martyrdom, or remained 
silent. “ Trepidatur a circumsedentibus, diffugiunt impraden- 
tes. At, quibus altior intellectus, resistunt defixi, et Neronem 




























intuentes.”* The Tudors were all despots. Blood is imper- 
ishably associated with the name of Mary in history. The 
literary splendor of Elizabeth’s reign, great as it is, cannot 
make us forget the rigor of her political rule and the unhappy 
end of her “sister” Mary. Liberty, however, was all the time 
silently gaining strength. ‘The despicable King James, not- 
withstanding his frightfally despotic theories, was ridiculously 
imbecile. “ He neither gave way gracefully to the advancing 
spirit of liberty, nor took vigorous measures to stop it, but re- 
treated before it, with ludicrous haste, blustering and insult- 
ing as he retreated.” Charles L, true to his tyrannical princi- 
ples, resisted public opinion. “ Hence his concessions were 
delayed until it mattered not whether he resisted or yielded, 
till the nation, which had long ceased to love or to trust him, 
had at last also ceased to fearhim.” + In a long struggle with 
the commons, he was stripped of most of his privileges, and 
was finally required to give up the executive power. Civil 
war ensued; the commons triumphed; the tyrant fell. The 
time had not come for democracy ; the balance of power had 
passed from despotism to liberty, but liberty could not drive 
despotism from the field without a long struggle, and many 
partial failures. The revolution of Cromwell was an accident 
of circumstances, rather than a settled design of the English 
people. Under the Protector, freedom and Puritanism enjoyed 
a signal triumph, for which, however, the reign of the profli- 
gate and despotic Charles Il. wasa sad recompense. Rational 
liberty struggled, with varying fortune, while the throne of 
England was occupied by James IL. but triumphed with Wil- 
liam of Orange. From that hour to the present day the des- 
potic element in the English government has been gradually 
giving way to principles of universal right and justice, embod- 
ied in popular reforms. 


* Tacitus, speaking of the death of Britannicus. 
t Edinburgh Review, Vol. LIV. p. 515 
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“The British House of Commons, the representative of the British 
people, may, without exaggeration, be termed the most important popu- 
lar assembly that has ever been brought together. A larger amount 
of money is annually submitted to its control than ever was placed at 
the disposal of any other assembly ; a population is aflected by its decis- 
ions greater than any other assembly could ever directly reach by legis- 
lation, and a more extensive territory owns its legislative sway. In the 
direction of the affairs of the world, and in all quarters of the globe, the 
British House of Commons wields a more massive power and influence 
than ever fell to the lot of a similar assembly; and, although it cannot 
in any particular interfere, as a legislative assembly, with the executive 
government of the empire, the principle seems to be established beyond 
question, that no executive government can continue in oflice in Brit- 
ain, unless it have a majority of the representatives of the people in 
its favor. The Commons, also, having exclusive command over the 
national purse, have the constitutional power of suspending the pay- 
ment of the army, navy, and all government officials, —in fact, of 
arresting the course of administrative government altogether. The 
real power of the Commons, therefore, has no assignable limit, and 





consequently all great questions of policy are virtually decided in 
the house of re presentatives.” — Encyclopedia Britannica, Art. Gor- 


ernment. 


There are still powerful monarchical and aristocratic ele- 
ments in the British government, but liberty is in the ascen- 
dency, and the House of Commons and the free press are 
sufficient guaranties for the future. Democracy, rule by the 
people, not simply for the people, is the dominant principle in 
the state. Thus, in England, we find the development from 
patriarchal monarchy to Norman aristocracy, and from feudal 
oligarchy, through the despots of the houses of Tudor and 
Stuart, to modern constitutional liberty,—a most striking 
| illustration of the great law of history, which we have al- 

ready traced through so many national forms of civilization, 
both ancient and modern. 

It only remains to speak of Russia and the United States 
of America. ‘The former, politically considered, is the young- 
est, the latter the oldest of nations. 

Russia is still an absolute monarchy. She has not yet 
passed through the first phase of civilization. The old Boy- 
ards, the hereditary nobility, were crushed by Peter the Great, 
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and the Russian Emperor has not yet been limited in his 
authority by an aristocracy. The mass of the people are still 
in a state of serfdom. The monarch is at the same time 
head of the state and head of the church. In him are united 
two powers, as in the case of the Pope and of the German 
Emperor in the Middle Age. The political development of 
Russia will doubtless be hastened by the example of Western 
Europe; but at present she is the friend of despotism, and 
alone upholds the tyrants against the increasing spirit of lib- 
erty. The Russian nobility, old and new, the Boyards and 
the civil emp/oyés, will, the course of history enables us safely 
to predict, soon occupy the Emperor to such an extent, that 
other European states will be left to settle their own affairs. 
England and Russia will never unite again to replace an 
expelled monarch upon the throne of inevitably democratic 
France. Even while we are writing this, we perceive that 
the Emperor is emancipating his own serfs, and is inviting 
the great Russian lords to follow his example. It is a move- 
ment of the very highest importance. It clearly shows that 
the time has already come when the throne feels the necessity 
of supporting its own power against the ablest nobility in 
Europe, by a tacit appeal to the people. We predict, without 
hesitation, that this movement, which seems to be passing 
almost unnoticed, will be found, after some centuries, to have 
been the commencement of popular liberty in the East of 
Europe. Perhaps, when the democracy of Western Europe 
shall have given way, like that of Rome, in the downward 
course of political events, to a new despotism, liberty will find 
a home in the land now overshadowed by ignorance and Mus- 
covite tyranny. lIlowever these things may be, most certain 
it is that Russia is the nation of the future, — politically the 
youngest amongst her sisters. 

Here, in the United States of America, we have the best 
form of democracy that has been attained in modern times. 
Our free government has not been the result of a local 
development. Those who settled in the North American col- 
onies brought with them from the Old World the principles 


of liberty. The emigrants from England, France, Holland, 


Scandinavia, and Germany belonged, with few exceptions, 
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to the advanced party in the state. They were democrats in 
religion and politics. They were in the “ foremost ranks of 
time,” imbued with principles which had taken form in the com- 
munal revolutions of the Middle Age, and which had slowly 
gained strength during the evolutions of society. They were, 
politically speaking, the oldest Europeans, because they were 
animated by the spirit of the future, the spirit of democracy. 
The North American colonists, however, did not wholly 
escape the influence of aristocracy. In Massachusetts was 
formed, at first, a Puritanic theocracy, as intolerant as the 
Papacy itself. New Amsterdam (New York) was, in the be- 
ginning, a Flemish town, with a municipality but little freer 
than that of Antwerp. Roger Williams established in Rhode 
Island an organized toleration, because he was driven away 
from Massachusetts by the rigid Puritans. A democracy, it 
is true, was founded in Connecticut, but disfigured by a fear- 
fully stringent theocratic code. Penn, a democrat in _prin- 
ciple, in practice an aristocrat, founded a Quaker republic in 
Pennsylvania. An oligarchical element was introduced in 
Virginia, with an exclusive church. Maryland was at first a 
feudal principality, and even at this day we find there a feeble 
echo of the vanished institutions of chivalry. Carolina was 
divided into eight lordships, with a landed aristocracy like that 
of England. These early aristocratic forms now look frightful 
to us, but we must remember that two centuries and half a 
dozen generations of men have in the mean time passed away. 
All the intolerance and persecution combined of the North 
American colonies, during the first fifty years of their existence, 
would not equal a single Spanish auto da fé. All that we can 
say of the colonists is, that they were among the best and 
most liberal men of their times. Democracy, which was the 
animating spirit of the great mass of emigrants, speedily 
developed itself in form, because the aristocratic element 
received no accession of strength from abroad, and, above all, 
because monarchy, fully occupied in maintaining itself against 
the growing principle of political liberty at home, left the 
daring men who had crossed the sea wholly to themselves. 
“The theories of freedom in church and state.” says Gervinus, 
“taught in the schools of philosophy in Europe, were here brought into 
VOL. LXXXVIII. — No. 183. 36 
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practice in the government of a small community. It was prophesied 
that the democratic attempts to obtain universal suffrage, a general elec- 

































tive franchise, annual parliaments, entire religious freedom, and the 
Miltonian right of schism, would be of short duration. But these 
institutions have not only maintained themselves here, but have spread 
from these petty states all over the Union. . . . . . They have given 
laws to one quarter of the globe, and, dreaded for their moral influence, 
they stand in the background of every democratic struggle in Europe. 

. .. « The Puritans, in their first emigration, brought with them, more 
or less defined, the simple sketch of the edifice of their constitution, 
and carried it more or less into practice. The last finish, after the 
Declaration of Independence, was only the fulfilment of the first thought. 
No antiquity, no tradition, no history and experience prescribed a plan, 
or fettered them to extant materials. Aristocracy and the hierarchy 
were left behind them in Europe ; the royal and parliamentary govern- 
ment of England was rejected. ‘Tie instincts of simple nature, or 
reason in its simplest consequences, apart from all existing state organi- 





zations, led to the completion of the new edifice in the rising state, and 
they ventured, though with admirable prudence, on the great trial of 
extending it over an immense region, in spite of the prophecies which, 
in their small beginnings, promised them only a temporary success. 

. . « The Americans, in the first outbreak of their Revolution, indeed, 
appealed to their charters and self-created institutions, and endeavored 
to defend them as conceded rights ; but at the separation, they ceased 
to look for justification of their rebellion, . . . . . they scorned to make 
a demand for rights and freedom which they claimed as natural and 
universal, and acted thus as much in conformity with the earliest prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, as with those of the latest theories which 
France had sent into the world a short time before. . . . . . The American 
Declaration of Independence commenced with an acknowledgment of 
the natural rights of man, of which no form of government can de- 
prive him. . . . . . The people were entitled to change or depose any 
government which should deny these universal rights. ..... By the 
introduction of universal suffrage, they pronounced the great demo- 
cratic maxim, that the government is the legal expression of the peo- 
ple’s will. . . . . . The boast of the American Constitution is, not the 
skilful administration of many different elements, bu the perfect 
fulfilment of a logical sequence, deduced from one single principle ; — 
Freedom, or the right to pay submission to nothing ui law; and equality, 
the duty of all alike to obey one and the same law. ..... We are 
presented with the image ..... of a society, originating from all 
parts of the world, who are ready to receive any within their pale, 
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capable of adapting their form of government to any people who 
might wish to join their confederation, citizens of the world; not one 
great nation, but a federal union, in which each separate State strives to 
exalt its own sovereignty above that of the whole, as in each State the 
individual claims the greatest possible independence.* The feeling of 
individuality, the characteristic of modern times and of Protestantism, 
has here maintained its rights. The state exists more for the individual, 
than the individual for the state; the institutions of government are in 
the service of personal freedom ; the independence of the man is more 
important than the duties of the citizen. The widest fields upon which 
the claims of man and the claims of the state have always contended, 
and still contend, like the church, are here entirely withdrawn from 
the state; and there only remain the broad and universal principles 
of legislation as a ground on which the government and the will of the 
individual can dispute. The entire picture of a new state, such as had 
never before been seen, lies now unrolled before us, after an interval of 
seventy years...... This new state, by its astonishing achievements in 
fortune and power, has suddenly surpassed all others, and the boldest 
political hazards + [ Wagnisse] have succeeded, and mocked all sceptics. 
The government of the people, even when scattered over immeasurable 
tracts of country, has shown itself to be compatible with order and 
prosperity; the progressive Constitution, with the maintenance of old, 
confirmed usages; the freest exercise of religion, with piety ; the absence 
of military power, with a warlike spirit; the enormous increase of a 
population thrown together by chance, with patriotism rooted in free- 
dom; the administration and government through officials and repre- 
sentatives, chosen by and from among the poor, with order and economy 
in the household. This prosperity, combined with a simplicity in the 
Constitution which lays it open to the comprehension of the plainest 
understanding, has made this state and this Constitution a model which 
the most enlightened men, as well as the discontented, and the lovers of 
freedom in all nations, strive to imitate. Their Declaration of Rights, 
in 1776, has become the creed of liberalism throughout the world.”"— 
Einleitung, p. 93 et seq. 

From the very fact that our form of government is the most 
completely democratic of any in the world, we are, politically, 
the oldest among the nations. We are Europeans on a new 
field of action. A people, not a territory, constitutes a nation. 
Our age must be reckoned by the degrees of our political ad- 


* We do not here follow the English translation, which is seemingly perverted. 
t The English translator says adventurers 
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vancement, not by the years during which we have occupied a 
certain portion of the Western continent. The American.Con- 
stitution may be traced back to the birth and slow growth of 
the English House of Commons, to the formation of the Tiers 
Etat in France, to the Reformation of Luther and the preach- 
ing of Huss, to the medieval republics of Italy, to the glori- 
ous struggle between the people and the patricians of ancient 
Rome, to the eloquence of Demosthenes and the assemblies of 
the free Greeks. We are not the people of the future, as is 
often and thoughtlessly said; we are most emphatically the 
people of the present. The fruits of modern civilization, 
which are ripening elsewhere, are here already mature. What- 
ever good comes to mankind from political freedom should 
now be realized by us. The world is following us, and the 
probability is that we shall lead it back, through one of the 
ever-recurring cycles of time, first to oligarchy, then to mon- 
archy. ‘The American republic, with its admirable forms of 
democratic liberty, may remain fifty years, or five hundred 
years ; but after having completed its growth, it will follow, 
either as a whole, or in broken fragments, the universal law of 
decay. ‘The vital spirit flows from form to form, in nations 
as well as in individuals, in men as well as in nature. 

In fact, the seeds of aristocracy are in the Constitution, 
which concedes property representation to a section of the 
Confederation. Such a concession was, doubtless, an exi- 
gency of circumstances, but its nature is not thereby changed. 
The possessors of such a peculiar political privilege are united 
by interest of class, and bring to bear upon the executive, 
the judiciary, and the legislature a most dangerous power. 
Sad experience has taught how a chief magistrate, who is the 
head of a dominant party, rather than the independent presi- 
dent of the nation, may become the instrament of a half- 
formed oligarchy. The justice of history, however, is exact. 
If our population will give itself up to money-making, and 
neglect political duties, any kind of misrule that may conse- 
quently come will be fully deserved. As Plato long ago said, 
the legitimate punishment for not choosing good rulers is to 
be governed by bad rulers. 

Thus we have passed in review the political history of the 
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whole civilized world. The primary law which Aristotle ob- 
served in the development of the Grecian states, which Machi- 
avelli perceived in mediwval European history, we find holds 
good of every nation. The oldest political form is, everywhere, 
monarchy. Hegel greatly errs in calling the earliest govern- 
ments despotic. A despot rules a people, who understand 
their rights, against their will, for his own benefit; he thinks 
of his own liberty and his own interest, not of the interest and 
liberty of his subjects; he maintains his power by a body- 
guard, like the Grecian tyrant, or by a standing army, like the 
modern emperor. Now, during the first years of their exist- 
ence, nations are, car eEoyny, in astate of political childhood ; 
that is, the masses composing them are entirely unconscious of 
human rights, as such, and consequently make no struggle for 
a liberty of whose existence they are wholly ignorant. He 
who rules them may be unjust, inhuman, and barbarous, but 
he cannot be called a despot. He is a monarch, in the strict- 
est sense of the word, for he rules alone, and encounters no 
opposition to his power. Such, as we have seen, were the 
first rulers of Greece, of Rome, and of all modern European 
states. 

The second political phase of nations is oligarchy. The 
monarch cannot live alone; he has need of his fellow-mortals, 
socially and politically. Those who approach his person be- 
come, to a certain extent, participators in his liberty and power: 
they find liberty sweet and power seductive, and, easily unit- 
ing their strength for a common purpose, they gradually strip 
the monarch of his privileges, and at length rule alone. Thus 
the knights in Greece, the patricians at Rome, the great feudal 
lords of modern Europe, were, during a considerable period, 
masters of the state. 

In the contest between the monarch and the nobles, between 
the one and the few, the people, the many, are taught in vari- 
ous ways their natural political rights. The multitude then 
appears as a demos, as a plebs, as a tiers état, as a commonalty, 
constituting a new power in the nation. Having once become 
conscious of rights, the multitude is not satisfied until those 
rights are realized. Sometimes the third power, that of the 
people, contends with the second, that of the aristocracy, with- 
36 * 
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out the intervention of the first power, that of the monarchy. 
When this is the case, then there is a gradual transition from 
oligarchy to democracy, without the interposition of despot- 
ism, as at Rome and in Switzerland. Sometimes the mon- 
arch, left upon his almost powerless throne, as in Europe 
during the Middle Age, or appearing as a popular leader, like 
Peisistratus and others in Greece, unites with the people 
against the nobles, and, when the common enemy is destroyed, 
ignores his allies, and rules alone. Then the transition from 
oligarchy to democracy is marked by a period of despotism, 
as in Greece during the rule of the tyrants, as in Europe dur- 
ing the sway of absolutism. In our times, democracy has been 
reached in the United States, in Switzerland, and, with some 
important drawbacks, in England ; and, if human history be 
not a fortuitous concourse of political atoms, democracy will 
soon become the possession of the down-trodden Continental 
nations. 

Of course we do not use the terms monarchy, oligarchy, and 
democracy, as we should use them in a strictly metaphysical 
discussion, in an absolute sense. In fact, pure democracy, 
pure aristocracy, or pure monarchy exists only in the human 
mind. In actual history, we designate a certain form of gov- 
ernment by one or another of these terms, according to its pre- 
dominant characteristic. The three elements always co-exist ; 
but the regular changes from the controlling ascendency of one 
to that of another constitute the primary momentum of po- 
litical history. 

As we said in the beginning, our law holds good, not only 
of a single nation, but also of groups of nations, that fill up an 
epoch. We may infer, too, from the analogy of nations and 
eras, and from the data furnished by the are of universal his- 
tory that sweeps through a few thousand years of the whole 
circle of time, that the development of the race follows the 
same order. An element of human progress is thus admitted. 
It would be absurd to pretend that mankind will advance 
without limits of time and degree. The whole analogy of 
nature, to say nothing of the positive declarations of Scrip- 
ture, is against such a belief. When the race arrives at ma- 


turity, it will doubtless follow the universal doom of decay. 
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The world, like a nation, must begin in patriarchal monarchy, 
pass through oligarchy to democracy, and then return to the 
place of starting. The race, however, is not yet ripe, and the 
vision of progress has for us something more than a shadowy 
meaning. The nature of civilization is not changed; but from 
century to century, from epoch to epoch, civilization reaches a 
greater number. In this way only is progress made. It is an 
indication of the poor quality of our thinking, that men almost 
universally mistake the instruments of civilization for civili- 
zation itself. Plato and St. Augustine were doubtless as 
thoroughly civilized as any two men that could be fouad in 
this luminous nineteenth century of ours, although they knew 
nothing about railroads, joint-stock banks, steamboats, print- 
ing-presses, or Protestant reformations. Astronomy, bot- 
any, chemistry, and many other things, were unknown to 
the Athenians, yet Pericles and his fellow-citizens were not 
quite destitute of civilization. Perfect mental, moral, and 
physical development constitutes perfect manhood. The in- 
struments which we now possess for such development are 
more numerous and better than those possessed by the an- 
cients. Always supposing, then, that we make as wise and 
energetic use of ours as the ancients did of theirs, we must 
be in advance of them. But the progress of modern times 
does not so much consist in this, as in the wider distribution 
of instruments. By means of printing, books are now dis- 
tributed to the masses, so that the poor man, for a small part 
of a single day’s wages, can summon to his fireside the blessed 
Redeemer and the glorious company of the Apostles, in the 
mysterious drapery of words. Every forty years a whole gen- 
eration of men, forming a complete link in the chain of his- 
tory, must be carried through the whole process of partial 
civilization ; but the civilization is becoming more confplete, 
more widely extended, because its instruments are constantly 
improved, multiplied, and cheapened. ‘Thus, we see, the spirit 
of national progress has a democratic tendency; for with the 
extension of culture and knowledge come the desire and the 
ability to rule. 

Now a nation can arrive at freedom only when a majority 
of the people composing it have attained a considerable degree 
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of mental and moral energy. A nation can maintain its free- 
dom only so long as it is in a mental and moral condition to 
deserve freedom. It is an inexorable law of Providence, that 
every man becomes in the hands of God the instrument of the 
rewards and punishments with which he is visited. It is just 
the same with a people. Nations, except sometimes fora short 
period, are governed as they deserve. History, then, is not to 
be arraigned at the bar of abstractions, is not to be judged by 
the ideal standards of the mind, but accepted as a drama of 
commingled human passions, wherein, from scene to scene, 
from act to act, appear the decisions of Eternal Justice in re- 
gard to the moral quality of man’s deeds. The highest phi- 
losophy, as well as the experience of history, shows us that the 
only solid basis of government is the eternally true and good. 
The various theories of government, founded upon the false 
ethical principles that sprang up with the depraved philosophy 
which wrecked the French Revolution, have given place to 
sounder political doctrines, so that, with the next great demo- 
cratic triumph in Europe, legislators as well as people will be 
duly prepared, we hope, to gather and preserve the fruits of 
victory. 

It is,encouraging to know that prosperity has always come 
to nations with liberty. Prosperity, as well as liberty, is of 
several kinds. Now liberty, of whatever kind, brings prosper- 
ity of the same kind. Thus at Athens, in the time of Peri- 
cles; at Rome, during the reign of Augustus, and again when 
Leo X. filled the papal chair; in France, under Louis XIV.; in 
England, during the reign of Elizabeth, — there was mental 
freedom, and consequently great literary prosperity. Com- 
merce has always flourished wherever it has been free. When 
any field of human activity is open to all comers, it is for 
that tery reason more fully occupied and more thoroughly 
cultivated. 

Omitting many pregnant questions, both of principle and 
of form, which here present themselves, we will close this 
long discussion by quoting a few semina cternitatis, a few 
“ zopyra,’— to use a term of the elder Scaliger,—from Aris- 
totle’s Politics, which we commend to many a man now in 
high office, who, like the 
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‘* Celestial sausage-seller, 
Friend, guardian, protector of us all,” 


in Aristophanes, imagines himself to be a statesman, although 
wholly ignorant of philosophy and history. 


“THe who bids the law to be supreme, makes God supreme ; but he 
who intrusts man with supreme power, gives it to a wild beast, for such 
his appetites sometimes make him. Passion, too, influences those who 
are in power, even the very best of men, for which reason the law is 
intellect free from appetite.”— Politics, Book II. chap. 16. 

“One individual, whoever he may be, will be found upon compari- 
son inferior to a whole people take : collectively...... The multitude 
are also less liable to corruption; as water is from its quantity, so are 
the many less liable to corruption than the few.”— /d., Book III. chap. 15. 

“The political state is founded, not for the purpose of men’s merely 
living together, but for their living as men ought.”—/d., Book III. chap. 9. 

“A good citizen must know how to be able to command and to obey } 
he ought also to know in what manner freemen ought to govern and to 
be governed.”— //., Book III. chap. 4. 


“Tt is evident that all those governments which have the common 
gool in view, are rightly established and strictly just ; but that those 
which have in view only the good of the rulers, are all founded on 
wrong principles, and are widely different from what a government 
ought to be; for they are tyrannical, whereas a state is a community of 
freemen.” — Jd., Book III. chap. 6. 

“ The laws of every state will necessarily be like the state itself, either 
trifling or excellent, just or unjust.” — /d., Book III. chap. 11. 

“It is not enough to lay down scientifically what is best, but what can 
be put in practice.”— /d., Book 1V. chap. 1. 

“Tt is not well to say that one oligarchy is better than another, but 


’ 


that it is not quite so bad.”— //., Book IV. chap. 2. 

“Tt follows, that citizens who engage in public affairs should be men 
of abilities therein.” — /d., Book IV. chap. 4. 

“There are three qualifications necessary for those who intend to fill 
the first departments in government ; first of all, an affection for the es- 
tablished constitution ; in the second place, abilities wholly equal to the 
business of their office; in the third, virtue and justice correspondent 
to the nature of that particular state in which they are placed.”— dd. 
Book V. chap. 8. 
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Arr. VIL — La Plata, the Argentine Confederation, and Par- 
aguay. Being a Narrative of the Exploration of the Trib- 
utaries of the River La Plata, and adjacent Countries, during 
the Years 1853, °54, °55, and 56, under the Orders of the 
United States Government. By Tuomas J. Pace, U.S. N., 
Commander of the Expedition. With Map and numerous 
Engravings. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1899. 


A cuarm of romance invests everything connected with 
South America. There the mightiest rivers of the world roll 
through forests clothed with the garlands of perpetual summer ; 
there the loftiest mountains of the Western hemisphere lift 
their snowy summits in mockery of blooming fields and fruit- 
ful solitudes; and there, too, are those fertile plains, where 
herds are numbered by thousands, where the wild steed of the 
pampas either riderless scours the shoreless sea of grass, or 
bears the vaulting Gaucho in his fearless razzias. If that 
Gaucho had poetry in his soul, he could shout forth lustily, 
as he swings his bolas or lasso, the words of Pringle: 


“QO, then, there is freedom, and joy, and | ride 
Afar in the desert alone to ride! 
There is rapture to vault on the champ ng steed, 
And to bound away with the eagle’s speed ! ”’ 


Whether we consider the natural aspects of the country, or 
the picturesque descendants of the Southern Europeans and 
the aborigines, there is a fascination which is never to be 
found surrounding the more prosaic nature and the less ro- 
mantic people of our Northern land. Yet, with all the ad- 
vantages to be derived from this glorious framework of nature, 
and with all that is so interesting in the story of the Incas, 
the dream of Eldorado, the curious republic of Palmares 
in Brazil, the founding of cities rivalling Madrid and Se- 
ville, and the wonderful Jesuit missions on the upper afllu- 
ents of the La Plata, it is not a little remarkable that, until 
within the last dozen years, scarcely a trustworthy or reada- 
ble volume has appeared in the English tongue concerning 
the territory extending from the Isthmus of Panama to the 
Straits of Magellan. But within the time referred to, the 
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press, both in Europe and America, has been prolific in 
works of great value in regard to South America. The late 
Mr. Prescott has, by his graphic pages, given to Peru an 
interest and a distinction far beyond that conferred by her 
gigantic mountains and her beautiful flora. In quick sue- 
cession there have recently issued from our press historical 
works and itineraries concerning New Granada, Peru, Chili, 
the Argentine Confederation, Uruguay, and Paraguay. 

The work whose title we have given at the head of this 
article is the result of several years’ careful investigation in 
the valley of the La Plata and its aflluents. Captain Page, 
of the United States Navy, commanded an “ expedition,” sent 
out by our government, for the purpose of exploring the 
waters of the La Plata, and reporting upon their navigable 
qualities, and the resources of that portion of South America. 
Captain Page, so far as circumstances permitted, performed 
his exploring work well, and has laid before the world an ex- 
ceedingly interesting report of his labors. His volume is most 
timely. Our present relations with Paraguay, partly growing 
out of the very explorations referred to, have assumed an im- 
portance which renders it necessary that we should possess 
exact information in respect to that country, and the origin of 
our existing difficulties. “ La Plata, the Argentine Confeder- 
ation, and Paraguay,” supplies this want. 

A large part of this volume is in the form of a journal, 
though it has not the stiffness of a diary. The latter portion 
is composed of several very entertaining and valuable histor- 
ical chapters ; wherein we have, in a style befitting such sub- 
jects, an account of the discovery and settlement of the La 
Platan colonies, and of the wonderful achievements of the 
Jesuits. The history is also brought down to the present 
time. 

Captain Page’s style is clear, always interesting, and some- 
times highly graphic. We should be disposed to criticise his 
arrangement, and to suggest that it would have been better to 
weave history and narrative together, so that we might con- 
nect past events with places and scenes; but our author dis- 
arms criticism in his Introduction, where he explains the origin 
of the volume before us, and the difliculties which surrounded 
its preparation. 
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“ When,” writes Captain Page, “I presented to the Secretary of 
the Navy my ‘Report of the Exploration and Survey of the River 
La Plata and its Tributaries,’ I anticipated making one more full and 
copious at a subsequent period. The Secretary, however, expressed 
himself satisfied with that document; but I was not. I found that a 
desire had been awakened for a knowledge of that country which could 
not be comprised within the limits ofa preliminary report. This having 


been published in some of the leading journals of this country and of 
Europe, I received many letters asking ‘ for more detailed information 
respecting that section of South America.’ But for these inquiries, I 
believe I should have shrunk from the task of preparing a work for 
publication during my only hours of leisure after discharging the duties 
of ‘an office for the construction of charts of the La Plata Expedition,’ 
and amid other interruptions of an official character. But my journals 
contained ample materials for a book, and it seemed more easy to ar- 
range this material into a narrative of the expedition, than to answer 
the numerous letters which continued to pour in upon me... . « 

“In presenting this volume to the public, I can claim fori it no coedel 
consideration on the ground of artistic arrangement or literary merit. 
For its favorable reception I rely mainly upon the importance of the 
matters of which it treats.” — p. xxi. 

All will rejoice that, however excellent may have been his 
brief “ Report” to the Secretary of the Navy, Captain Page 
did not share the satisfaction of that functionary, and has 
given to the world this more copious account of his labors. 

The Appendix contains very valuable matter for the scien- 
tific reader, while some portions of it, written by the assistants 
of Captain Page, will prove interesting to all. The map of 
the Argentine Confederation, Uruguay, and Paraguay, is the 
best that we have ever seen of this part of the world, and is 
so large that it is a real pleasure to trace the expedition, 
whether it be the course of the little “ Water- Witch” steamer, 
or the wanderings of the explorers, @ cheval or in galeras, as 
they roamed over the fertile pampas. The spirited engravings 
also add much to the interest of the work. 

The river, about which Captain Page gives us so much in- 
formation, was discovered in the year 1516 by De Solis, the 
great Spanish navigator. He had been instructed by the 
court of Spain to follow up the discoveries of Pinson, to 
whom belongs the honor of being the first European to visit 
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America south of the equator. The career of De Solis was, 
however, prematurely checked by the cannibal savages, who 
slew him and his attendants, and then roasted and ate their 
bodies in the sight of their companions, who had fled to 
their boat. Magellan, in 1519, entered the river discovered by 
De Solis, but, not finding it a strait, continued his voyage 
southward, and discovered the narrow entrance to the Pacific 
which still bears his name. In 1527, old Sebastian Cabot, 
that Venetian-born Englishman, ascended the river in ques- 
tion. He explored the Parana, and then descended it to the 
Paraguay. He ascended the latter as far as the Vermejo, 
where he was attacked by the Paraguay Indians. He van- 
quished these savages, and received from them gold and silver 
ornaments, which had doubtless been obtained in Peru. This 
gave Cabot the idea that the river which he had been explor- 
ing was the highway to that argentine region, about which 
every Spaniard who had touched the shores of America had 
received the most exaggerated statements. This stream led 
to fortune, and a name commensurate with its importance 
must be given to it; hence it was dignified with the title Rio 
de La Plata, or the Silver River. Cabot sent George Bar- 
lowe, an Englishman, to Spain, to report the discoveries, to 
bear specimens of the precious metal to his Catholic Majesty, 
and to demand new powers. But, to the disappointment of 
Barlowe and his companion Calderon, Pizarro had reached the 
Spanish court before them, and had announced the discovery 
of the “silver land” (Peru). Cabot, however, believed that 
the river of his explorations was the nearest avenue to those 
fabulously rich mines, and only the want of means, the jeal- 
ousy of the conquerors, and the avarice of the merchants of 
Seville and Lima, prevented his ascending higher and solving 
the problem. Captain Page says that “it may be among the 
developments of the nineteenth century, to prove that Cabot’s 
conjectures were correct. ‘The Paraguay may yet be estab- 
lished as the most direct communication between Europe and 
the finest districts of the Peruvian empire.” We see nothing 
unreasonable in this statement; for Potosi is situated upon 
and completely surrounded by branches of the Pileomayo, the 
chief affluent of the Paraguay. 
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Not ten years elapsed before Spanish hidalgos laid the foun- 
dation of Buenos Ayres, and the fortress of Asuncion was 
built by Ayolas, the right-hand man of the leader and general, 
Don Pedro de Mendoza. Ayolas was afterwards slain while 
on his way to Peru, and Mendoza having died, the Spaniards 
forsook the settlement near the ocean, ascended to Asuncion, 
and there elected their own governor. ‘Thus, says an old ac- 
count, they were all collected together “in the form of a re- 
public.” The history of Paraguay here properly begins with 
Yrala, as the democratic ruler of the people. He was a man 
of mark, as the various measures of his administration demon- 
strated. ‘T'reaties were made with friendly Indians, and the 
hostile tribes of the Chaco were awed by wholesome castiga- 
tions. Municipal laws were framed for the new city ; a church 
and several substantial buildings for public use were erected. 
Asuncion was the first, and remained for some time the most 
considerable city of La Plata. 


“The Spaniards congratulated themselves upon their escape from 
Buenos Ayres to Paraguay, that ‘ blissful country,’ as Muratori calls it, 
where the climate was benign, and the aborigines more docile and civil- 
ized than those of the pampas; for the Guarani industriously cultivated 
their land, and raised large crops of maize, cassava, and sweet potatoes, 
which, with honey, fish, fowl, and wild animals, gave them abundance 
of food. They had also a wild cotton, from which the women wove 
such light garments as were needful in that climate. 

“ Some of the natives took refuge with the fiercer tribes of the Chaco, 
others made fruitless attempts at resistance, and, about a year from the 
establishment of Asuncion, a conspiracy to massacre the whites during 
Holy Week was revealed by an Indian girl. The leaders were exe- 
cuted, and from this time the neighboring tribes east of the river 
resigned themselves submissively to their fate. The women became 
willingly, indeed eagerly, the wives and concubines of the settlers, and 
anew generation rose, asserting nature’s claims on both races. The 
Guarani language was generally spoken, and to this day is more gen- 
erally used than Spanish in Paraguay.” — pp. 456, 457. 


The king of Spain was not so well pleased with this repub- 
lican government in these Western wilds, and soon sent Cabeza 
de Vaca, a Spanish gentleman of valor and renown, to assume 
the rule of the new colony. Yrala and his friends, however, 
soon disposed of the “ Adelantado of the Rio de la Plata,” as 
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Vaca was entitled, and sent him back to Spain. When 
Yrala died, in 1557, at the ripe age of seventy, he was lament- 
ed by the whole population, aboriginal and Spanish. He is 
justly considered one of the ablest and most fortunate of the 
Conquistadores. 

In 1580 the city of Buenos Ayres was again founded by 
De Garay, on the site of Mendoza’s former settlement. 


“Owing to the rapid increase of European population, all the country 
south of the confluence of the Paraguay and the Parana was in 1620 
separated from Paraguay, and the government of the ‘ Rio de la Plata’ 
was established, with Buenos Ayres for its capital.” — p. 464. 


During the intermediate period from 1580 to 1776, (to go 
back to the second founding of Buenos Ayres,) the imbecile 
policy 0 Spain towards her colonies was carried out to its 
greatest extent in this smiling region of the globe. Monopolies 
prevented the use of the great water-courses, prohibitory edicts 
were issued against the trade of La Plata, and the mother 
country seemed to do all in her power to repress progress. 

There was, however, one notable exception to the general 
monotony of this portion of Spanish America. The Order of 
the Jesuits (who find a warm and able defender in Captain 
Page) here experimented on a grand scale. Their kindness 
to the natives was in marked contrast to the cruelties which 
they suffered at the hands of the so-called Christian cavaliers 
of Old Spain. The Jesuits certainly deserve our sympathy, 
as well as our admiration, for their arduous labors and their 
humane policy in Paraguay. 

It was in the beginning of the seventeenth century that they 
commenced their pious enterprise in La Plata. Paraguay 
was the chief field of their wonderful system of worldly-re- 
ligious policy. Villages, plantations, churches, and schools 
sprang up in those tropical wilds. Vast herds were reared 
amid the forests which cover the undulating lands that stretch 
away from the low river-borders. The eflects of systematic 
industry were seen on every hand. Reading and working, 
praying and dancing, chanting sublime Gregorians, and sing- 
ing the merry chansons of Castile, were certainly evidences of 
a contented and happy state of existence. But their life was 
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not one of unbroken quiet. Battles with heathen tribes; 
contests with avaricious Spaniards, who feared neither God 
nor man; and, above all, the terrible wars waged against 
the “ Reductions” by the Brazilians, who traversed immense 
tracts of wilderness to enslave the Indians, tended to keep 
both teachers and taught in a condition not to be envied. If 
ever the Roman Catholic Church can point, in the Western 
world, to persecutions, it must be to that wholesale cruelty 
and annoyance which the Jesuit fathers on the Paraguay and 
the Parana suffered from those who claimed to be their co- 
religionists. 

At length the severest blow was to come from the Holy 
Father, for whom they had ever lifted their prayers, and 
whose name they had taught the simple Guarani to lisp with 
reverence and love. When the power of the Order founded 
by Ignatius Loyola had alarmed the whole Roman Catholic 
world, the Jesuits were driven by a decree from their quiet 
inland retreat, where they had fondly supposed themselves as 
firmly established as the beds of those lordly rivers which 
thence swept their watery treasures to the ocean. They left 
Paraguay amid the grief of their hundred thousand pupils. 
The weeping Guarani stood ready to do battle for their be- 
loved spiritual leaders ; but the self-abnegation which has ever 
characterized the Order in its far-reaching schemes was never 
more manifest than when they earnestly entreated the Indians 
to lay down their arms, and to submit, without a blow, to this 
forced separation from their teachers. 

The settlements fell into utter decay. In four years, even, 
— dating from the expulsion of the Jesuits, — the number of 
cattle fell from nearly a million to a hundred and fifty thou- 
sand. In seventy-five years, the Indians, who, under the Jesu- 
its, numbered a hundred thousand, were reduced by cruelty 
and other causes to eight thousand, and the “ Missiones” be- 
came at last a wilderness as impenetrable as the forests of 
Amazonia. Captain Page dwells feelingly upon the noble 
efforts and the cruel expulsion of the Jesuit brethren. 

In 1810 the first revolutionary movements in the La Plata 
provinces began at Buenos Ayres. The Junta of that city 
desired all the provinces to recognize its authority. The peo- 
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ple of Paraguay refused to make such an acknowledgment, 
and defeated the Buenos Ayrean army sent against them. In 
1811 Paraguay formally asserted her independence of Buenos 
Ayres, and in 1816, in company with all the Rio de la Platan 
provinces, declared its separation from Spain. It was not, 
however, until July, 1852, that the Argentine Confederation 
acknowledged the independence of the little “ republic ” 
formed between the Paraguay and the Parana. Before 1816, 
that republic had organized its government, which consisted 
of a President and four “ Assessors,” elected by a Congress. 
The acting secretary of this junta of Assessors was one Don 
Joseph Gaspar Rodriguez de Francia, who in 1816 succeeded 
in getting himself nominated Dictator for life. Then com- 
menced that wonderful system of insulation, which has aston- 
ished every one, and has elicited the admiration of a few. Of 
those few is Mr. Carlyle, who seems, among his other eccen- 
tricities, to worship concentrated man-power. He has written 
one of his wittiest and most characteristic essays on Dr. Fran- 
cia, whom he esteems the “one true man” in South American 
history. Captain Page has in a masterly manner summed up 
the effects of Francia’s rule. 


“ While the other republics of La Plata were, after their emancipa- 
tion from Spanish rule, distracted by anarchy, Paraguay was compara- 
tively tranquil; it was not the quiet of progress and good government, 
but that of a political and social paralyzation produced by the system of 
Francia, — a system that debased the national mind, leaving it submis- 
sive to any rule, without moral or physical courage to resist oppression. 

“He established, in time, such a compound system of espionage, — 
spy placed over spy, — and coerced the simple Paraguayans during his 
twenty-six years’ rule into such timorous silence, that death seems 
scarcely to have released them from his thraldom. The people of the 
lower countries of La Plata will tell you that a Paraguayan never men- 
tions the name of the Dictator without looking behind him. His adhe- 
rents and the instruments of his iniquity were the soldiers; his victims, 
landed proprietors ; but, above all, those of Spanish origin, from contfis- 
cations of whose property his principal revenue was derived. 

“When at Asuncion I saw much of Sefior , whose family 
had suffered greatly during that reign of terror, and in his conversa- 
tions with me he frequently alluded to their wrongs. He was an amia- 
ble, gentlemanly, and intelligent person; but he always mentioned the 
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name of Francia with reserve, in a half-whisper, glancing stealthily 
around the room, as if fearful that the grave would give up its dead. 
I afterward discovered that the manner was not peculiar to him, but 
to all Paraguayans in alluding to the Dictator. His name is rarely 
pronounced. In life he was £1 Supremo; since his death, they allude 
to him and to his deeds as those of El Defunto.” — pp. 125, 126. 


In the city of Asuncion there is one church to which peo- 
ple rarely resort. A mystery hangs over it. Here it was that 
Dr. Francia was buried. But one fair morning, when the 
church was opened as usual for prayer, the Dictator’s monu- 
ment was found scattered in fragments upon the floor, and the 
bones of the tyrant had disappeared for ever, — “ nobody cared 
how, — nobody asked where. It was only whispered that the 
Devil had claimed his own, body. and soul.” 

Francia nearly exterminated the old Spaniards and the 
clergy, and, though not particularly pious, arrogated to him- 
self the power of the Pope. He despoiled churches, and was 
wont to say of the priests, that they “ rather tend to make these 
people believe in the Devil than in God.” He persecuted for- 
eigners, and his treatment of the celebrated naturalist Bon- 
pland has become a matter of history. We might here say, in 
passing, that one of the most interesting episodes in the sur- 
vey of La Plata by Captain Page is the meeting of Lieu- 
tenant Murdaugh with Bonpland at the town of Restauracion, 
on the river Uruguay, in the province of Corrientes. Here 
they found Bonpland, at the age of eighty-two, cultivating a 
plantation, and surrounded by a large family of Spanish- Amer- 
ican children. He was still active, and could mount a horse 
and ride from thirty-six to forty-two miles a day. The old 
naturalist determined to accept Captain Page’s kind invitation 
to accompany the expedition up the Parana; but the subse- 
quent hinderances thrown in the way by the narrow and self- 
ish policy of President Lopez prevented this much-desired 
consummation. Bonpland’s letter, given by Captain Page, is 
eminently characteristic of the early companion of Humboldt ; 
and we suppose that this is the last letter pertaining to sci- 
ence ever penned by the octogenarian. In the beginning of 
1858 he “ slept the sleep which knows no waking,” and was 
buried amid those wonderful scenes which in life ever excited 
his love and admiration. 
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To return from this digression, we may state that the tyran- 
nical rule of Dr, Francia closed with his death in 1840. In 
1841 a Paraguayan Congress assembled, and chose two Con- 
suls for three years. One of these managed to obtain the su- 
preme direction of the affairs of the so-called republic. This 
was Don Carlos Antonio Lopez, who is at the present time 
President of Paraguay. 

The Argentine Confederation, which is composed of four- 
teen States, — though one of them, Buenos Ayres, has been 
for seven years in the position of nullification, — enjoyed but 
little freedom after their independence. The usual revolutions, 
which tore other portions of Spanish America, were the deso- 
lating heritage of these fair provinces. Ambitious generals and 
demagogues pillaged the country. In 1836 Rosas obtained the 
supreme power, and confirmed it by a bloody tyranny, which 
surpassed even that of Francia. He made war upon the little 
republic of Uruguay, or the Banda Oriental. He refused to 
allow the navigation of the river by vessels bound to Paraguay. 
He kept in a constant ferment and fear every government that 
touched the Argentine Confederation. At length in that Con- 
federation the liberator of La Plata was to arise. General 
Urquiza, the Governor of Entre Rios, a large proprietor, and 
the very antipode of our usual idea of a Spanish-American 
ruler and diplomatist, was to be the means of the expulsion of 
Rosas. Brazil formed an alliance with Paraguay, Uruguay, 
and the party represented by Urquiza in the Argentine Con- 
federation, all of whom were opposed to the infamous rule of 
Rosas. Brazil united her regular forces to the wild but brave 
troopers of Urquiza. A Brazilian fleet blockaded Buenos 
Ayres in the spring of 1851. The capital of Uruguay, which 
was besieged for nine years by Oribe, one of the tools of Rosas, 
was by this movement relieved; for Urquiza with the Argen- 
tine army entered the Banda Oriental, and the siege of Monte- 
video was raised. On the 2d of February, 1852, Urquiza 
with his Gauchos, and Baron Caxias with the Brazilian regu- 
lars, united forces, and on that day the power of Rosas, so long 
the dread of South America, vanished for ever. 

Urquiza is a rare man in South America, and we are not 
sure that he would not be a man of great prominence in 
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Europe or North America. For courage, modesty, frankness, 
upright dealing, and natural ability, he ranks with Dom Pedro 
IL., the talented Emperor of Brazil, though the former does 
not possess the cultivated taste and superior education of the 
latter. 

The overthrow of Rosas created a great sensation in our 
own country, and among the various governments of Europe. 
Diplomatists hastened thither. The La Plata was declared 
free to the navigation of the world. Even President Lopez, 
of Paraguay, did not seem behind the times. With Brazil, 
France, England, Sardinia, and the United States he formed 
treaties. A swarm of traders ascended the Paraguay. A 
“ United States and Paraguay Navigation Company” was 
formed at Providence, Rhode Island, and was represented at 
Asuncion by Mr. Hopkins, who also had credentials as Con- 
sul of the United States. But the noblest enterprise of all 
was the expedition under the command of Lieutenant (now 
Captain) Thomas J. Page, in the little United States steamer 
Water-Witch. The object of this exploration has already 
been described. 

We have been thus somewhat minute in our historical out- 
line, because an inextricable confusion has obtained in regard 
to many of the countries of South America. 

Captain Page’s volume is filled with the interesting details 
of his surveys of rivers, his journeys over land, his scientific 
investigations, and the experience of himself and of those 
under his command in this delightful, Eden-like region, among 
a people hitherto littke known. The origin of our difficul- 
ties with the present Dictator (for we can call him by no other 
name) of Paraguay, is stated with a clearness and a force 
which prove that Captain Page is as skilful in handling a pen 
as in directing an expedition. We wish that we had the 
space to give a full outline of the new discoveries, and of all 
the explorations, which extended over a period of three years. 
But, after stating that this expedition, so wisely set on foot by 
our government, has already had a benign influence on Brazil 
and the Argentine Confederation, we must content ourselves 
with a few quotations, which can only have the eflect of di- 
recting the reader to one of the most instructive volumes that 
have been recently issued from the American press. 
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In ascending the Vermejo, (whose navigableness Captain 
Page was the first to demonstrate,) we have the following 
graphic and beautiful description : — 

“While at anchor I went ashore, and, passing through the woods that 
skirted the banks, found myself on the borders of the pampa, with a 
boundless extension of palms — those ‘kings among grasses’ — before 
me. It wasa temple to the Living God, that palm forest, with its long 
aisles and noble colonnades ; its symmetrical columnar trunks rising to 
the height of more than seventy feet, with their feathery-foliage capi- 
tals. The plain from which they sprung was unbroken by the smallest 
inequality, except the conical structures of the ant, rising some three or 
four feet in every direction above the grass. Though this fair region 
has a varied zoilogy, and is the domain of fierce, unsubjugated nomads, 
searce the buzz of an insect was heard; not a form of animated life 
crossed my path. Yet the whole aspect of nature was indescribably 
cheerful. There were pleasant illusions, too, of picturesque villages ; 
for, as we turned from the palms and followed the course of the river, 
marked by its wooded belt, in the varying height of branching trees we 
descried houses, pointed roofs, and miradores, so sharply defined that it 
was impossible to believe them unreal. What a crowning glory the 
palm forests offer to the vegetable system of this basin of La Plata! The 
varieties seen by us in the last few months would furnish supplies of 
nourishing farinaceous food, drink, medicine, arms, lodging, and clothing 
to a vast population. We have seen them, not in patches or groves or 
park-like groupings, but in vast forests, extending many miles upon the 
rivers, and inland far beyond the reach of the eye.” — p. 250. 

The following account will be read with interest by all who 
love nature :— 

“ Wishing to see the country adjacent to the river during the rainy 
season, and with the hope of adding something new to our collections, I 
determined to make a little boat-cruise up the Riachuelo, a small stream 
that rises in the interior, and empties into the Parana, nine miles below 
Corrientes. I was fortunate in obtaining some rare birds, and in seeing 
— what alone would have repaid for a longer journey — the ‘ Queen of 
the Nymphiacex ’ upon its native waters. Extensive shallow lagoons, 
pure and limpid, were gemmed with islands of the ‘ Victoria Regia,’ or 
mais del aqua (corn of the water), as it is called in the country ; for it 
is not only the queen of the floral tribes, but ministers to the necessities 
of man. Its seeds, which are about the size of large buck-shot, con- 
sist ofa thin shell enclosing a white mealy substance. They are gath- 
ered by the Corrientinos, and pounded into meal, from which they make 
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excellent and nutritious bread. ..... I did not, perhaps, see the 
‘ Regia’ in all its glory, for the season of full flower, May and June, 
had passed; but it was still budding and blooming in sufficient 
perfection to delight the eye... .. . What infinite study is found 
in its leaves, — those great pages of Nature’s book! I never wearied in 
examining their mechanism. Here, spreading over the lagoons, they 
looked as if they would bear the weight of men, and were covered at 
all times, after dawn, with myriads of water-fowl, gleaning the ‘corn, 
unless anticipated by the natives.” — pp. 264, 265. 

This work abounds in charming descriptions of nature, and 
of the people. We wish that we could transfer to our pages 
the accounts of the Tucumanians, with their hospitality and 
joyousness ; of the Corrientinos, with their warm-hearted wel- 
come; of the Santiagians, with their dances and music. 

Our greatest regret is, that an expedition having such noble 
ends should have been interfered with. The wanton firing 
into the Water- Witch, at the order of President Lopez, may 
yet prove the occasion of obtaining added facilities for explor- 
ing more fully those lordly rivers and the countries which they 
drain. The visit of the American fleet to Paraguay will doubt- 
less exact justice, and we trust that Captain Page, who accom- 
panies the vessels of war, will secure privileges for continuing 
his peaceful mission. He has already drawn thither the at- 
tention of our commercial and scientific men, and new explo- 
rations are devoutly to be wished. 

The results of this exploration are of the greatest value to 
La Plata and the world. The fertility and salubrity of this 
region have been demonstrated beyond a doubt. The mild- 
ness of the climate renders this magnificent valley a perfect 
paradise. “Iam constrained,” says Captain Page, “ to pro- 
nounce Paraguay and those provinces of the Argentine Con- 
federation which constituted the field of our operations, among 
the healthiest regions of the earth.” 

We cannot give a more fitting conclusion to this article than 
by quoting the reflections of our author in regard to the capa- 
bilities and the future of this interesting valley of La Plata. 


“A great predestined future none could doubt who for many months 
had voyaged through such a valley of beauty, presenting, with the ex- 
ception of our Mississippi, the fairest unbroken extent of cultivable 
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land in the world. Is this wealth of creation to remain unavailable for 
the comfort and happiness of men, while the powers holding dominion 
over it invite immigration, and the over-crowded cities of Europe teem 
with millions whose cryisforbread? Emigrants tothe valley of La Plata 
may reach their homes in ocean steamers. No barren wildernesses are 
to be traversed. No long winters or autumnal exhalations are to be 
feared. No warring with Indian, beast, or reptile, or with those tropi- 
cal miasmata against which the mind and strength of the white race are 
impotent. If Bolivia, Paraguay, the Argentine Confederation, and 
Buenos Ayres would unite and form a community of nations, neither 
filibustering hosts nor imperial fleets could be feared. Spanish galleons, 
freighted with the ‘fifths’ of Majesty, or the ships of Great Britain and 
Portugal, laden with the profits of illegal trade, will never again sail 
from La Plata. But the steamers of maritime nations, bearing the 
products of industrial power, will cover her interior water-courses, and 
in return will pour into the lap of those nations the agricultural and 
mineral wealth of the Western Indies. No overthrow of existing gov- 
ernments, no political revulsions, are necessary to place the inhabitants 
of these regions under the beneficent influences of a great republican 
civilization.” 


Art. VIIL— Life of James Sullivan: with Selections from 
his Writings. By Tuomas C. Amory. Boston: Phillips, 
Sampson, & Co. 1859. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. 414, 424. 


Tuere is one original feature in the working out of the plan 
of the great Washington Monument, at our federal capital, 
which is so appropriate and symbolic in itself, as to go far 
towards reconciling us to a faultiness of taste in the whole 
design. We refer to that feature, so generally approved, of 
building into the walls, on the inner surface, blocks of every 
variety of stone, gathered from all quarters, and bearing ap- 
propriate inscriptions designating their grateful donors. ‘There 
is a meaning in this; orrather it admits of a significance 
which we shall venture to assign to it. Beneath the deep 
foundations of the structure is the stone inscribed with the 
name of Washington. The external walls are uniform and 
homogeneous in their material. But as the visitor ascends the 
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winding stair within, his gaze is to be invited and detained by 
a series of mural tablets, bass-reliefs, and inscriptions, on stones 
of various shape and size, of granite, slate, or marble. ‘These 
are all free contributions to the structure, and are nominally 
dedicated as tributes to the great and good man whom the 
pillared shaft commemorates. Those inscribed stones bear 
various devices and legends. They are contributed by sover- 
eign States, by municipal, mercantile, charitable, professional, 
artistic, and mechanical corporations and associations, and by 
patriotic individuals. If wrought in with skill and good taste, 
they will form one of the most appropriate, perhaps the most 
striking, of all the features of that stupendous monument. 
Anything like symmetry in the arrangement of those inner 
blocks is out of the question. A forced attempt at symmetry 
would vitiate the very purpose aimed at in them, and turn 
the matter to a merely finical result. 

Now just what those inscribed stones are to the Washing- 
ton Monument, the biographies of our Revolutionary patriots 
are to our organic national history. The exterior surface of 
the monument, as we have said, is uniform and homogeneous. 
So must be the plan and method and the working out of our 
national history, if we ever have a writer equal to the whole 
theme. But the greater variety there is in the contributions 
to its internal composition, in the lives and reported services of 
the able and faithful men who helped to plan and secure the 
whole fabric, the better will posterity understand, and the more 
thankfully will it appreciate, the noble work. 

Such a contribution Mr. Amory has made to one of the 
most valuable departments of our national history, in his biog- 
raphy of his grandfather, Governor Sullivan of Massachusetts. 
The subject of it eminently deserved this grateful memorial, 
and the author of the volumes in our hands has discharged 
his oflice with unexceptionable good taste, with the utmost 
fidelity in research, with appreciation, candor, intelligence, and 
rare impartiality. He has had a most interesting story to tell, 
and he has wisely allowed the whole interest of his pages to 
be sought for in their proper subject-matter, without drawing 
upon his own imagination, or exaggerating any incident which 
he relates. No partisan feeling seems to have had the slight- 
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est influence with him, though his narrative leads him through 
the times of the most exciting and embittered party strife of 
which the record enters into our annals. The pride of kindred 
might be justified in a far more obtrusive display of itself than 
his modest pen and his chastened style allow. It is evident 
that the industry and toil which Mr. Amory has spent upon 
this excellent work would have sutliced for the preliminary 
labor requisite for the composition of a history of the chief 
events and deeds which mark the period embraced in his 
biography. He has turned his temptation to diffuseness into a 
concentration of the substance of much biographical, political, 
and historical material in well-wrought paragraphs and com- 
prehensive chapters. 

Here, then, we have another inscribed block to be wrought 
into our national monument. A block of firm-set texture, and 
of the substantial quality of our native granite, would be typical 
of the character and services of the man whose eminent life- 
work is recorded in these pages. The best oflice which we can 
perform at once for the book and for our own readers, is to 
follow the lead of the author, and to report in a condensed 
and summary way the main points of the story which he has 
furnished for our gratified perusal. One element of his plan 
is to allow others to speak to us in his place, where he thinks 
an extract from a document, carrying with it the life and pas- 
sion of its own time, will convey to us better than reports or 
comments of his own an intelligible view of what he seeks 
to communicate. He gives us especially liberal selections from 
the writings of Governor Sullivan, and intimates a purpose to 
follow the present volumes with a more extended compilation. 
It is remarkable, that, with the exception of a Life of Governor 
Gerry, this should be the first contribution, in anything more 
than the most unpretending and inadequate form, to the biog- 
raphy of the post-Revolutionary Governors of Massachusetts. 
We will now pass rapidly through its pages. 

Mr. Amory begins the genealogy of his family at a date 
when the characteristic O’ formed a part of the name, and 
that capital vowel, with the aspirate following, unmistakably 
localizes the portion of the human race concerning whose for- 
tunes he writes. The O’Sullivans have a distinguished fame 
38 
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in Irish history as far back as the era in which fabulous legends 
give place to veritable records. ‘They constituted a large and 
powerful sept, ruled by a succession of independent chieftains, 
mighty and rich in castles and lands. The sept retained its 
wild independence down to the time of Elizabeth, and had 
joined the famous Catholic League of Munster, at the close 
of the sixteenth century. English conquest sweeping over 
the land of course reduced the O’Sullivans to subjection, ex- 
cept so far as an intenser hostility of spirit was engendered 
in Irish hearts by the loss of independence, and by disabilities 
attending a constancy of adherence to the Roman Catholic 
faith. Mr. Amory relates with a vigorous pen the embittering 
details of the hatred and strife incident to the subjugation 
of Ireland by the Protestants of the neighboring island, and 
he gives reasons which might justify a survival in the feel- 
ings of his kindred, even to this day, of an inherited animosity. 
But he nobly discharges his own breast of all such feelings, 
and is careful to follow his exciting narrative with some calm 
words of wise and forbearing Christian moderation. 

A speck of romance connects itself with the transition of 
the family history from the Green Isle to the forests of North- 
ern New England. The father of Governor James Sullivan 
was John O'Sullivan, born in Limerick, Ireland, in 1692. He 
might have lived to win his share of renown, and to exhibit 
some of the prowess of his ancestors in his native land, had it 
not been for a trial of the affections which drew out alike the 
strength of his more tender passions and the obstinate resolu- 
tion of his will. But it was of precisely such stock as his, and 
such children as he would train up, that the colonies of Eng- 
land on this side of the water were soon to have need, and 
whatever of unsettled accounts between his family and Eng- 
land required readjustment were destined to have a field and 
an opportunity for settlement here. John O'Sullivan had 
set his affections upon a young lady whom his high-spirited 
mother did not regard as his equal in blood and social rank, 
and whom she therefore positively forbade him to marry. He 
vowed that, if thus opposed in the dearest wish of his heart, 
he would go where his mother should never hear of him or 
from him again. He made good his threat, and it was liter- 
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ally fulfilled in the very terms in which he defined it. He 
sailed from Limerick in 1723, as it would appear, penniless. 
Whatever the destination of the vessel, or his own plans, it 
was driven, by stress of weather, into York, Maine, where he 
entered into an agreement to earn with his hands or wits the 
means of paying the master for his passage. He had as a 
fellow-passenger a forlorn little orphan girl, Margery Brown 
by name, aged nine years, whose fortunes were thenceforward 
to be linked with his own through a life of extraordinary 
length. Having received at home a good classical education, 
without any training to manual labor, the task of meeting his 
obligations and supporting himself by the work of his hands 
was so irksome, that he naturally cast about for some relief 
which would throw the burden upon his mind. He therefore 
applied to the famous Father Moody of York, for employ- 
ment in teaching, and for a loan wherewith to discharge his 
debt. He obtained the loan, from which, besides paying his 
due to the captain of the vessel, he bought off the indentures 
of the aforesaid Margery, of whose origin and desolate lot 
there is no explanation. Besides this, even, he took the 
child under his charge, and brought her up as his own, while 
he at once opened two schools, one for boys and one for girls, 
kept, after the intermittent fashion and necessity of the time 
and region, only for a part of the year. As little Margery 
grew up, she developed both attractions and a temper, the 
former of which she naturally lost, and the latter of which 
she as naturally retained, in her advancing years. A passing 
stranger, struck with her girlish beauty as she was drawing 
water at the well, instantly pressed his suit upon her, Being 
dressed in better apparel, and appearing to greater advantage 
than the young men whom the maiden was accustomed to 
see, she referred him to her father, whom the suitor at once 
importuned with his first warmth of passion. The Irish exile 
was not pleased with the aspect of the matter, and dismissed 
the youth with a refusal. ‘The aflair, however, seems to have 
opened his own eyes, and perhaps those of the maiden, to the 
possibility of a new disposition of their household relations, 
and she soon became his wife. Though of an uncultivated 
mind and taste, she proved to be a most energetic woman, 
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faithfully supervising the economical interests of her husband, 
and discharging her maternal duties in a way to secure the 
love and respect of her children. Her husband soon bought 
forest land in Berwick, where he continued to reside till his 
death, in 1796, at which time he had entered upon the hundred 
and fifth year of his life, sixty years of which he had spent 
on this soil of his purchase. He did not love farm-toil, and 
his wife relieved him of much of the labor of its supervision, 
while he devoted himself to more congenial tasks. Le was a 
sort of “squire” for his town and the neighborhood, arbitrat- 
ing in strifes, drawing legal papers, and teaching the young of 
several generations the needful humanities, while to the most 
capable pupils, including his own children, he was fully able 
to impart the rudiments of even a liberal education. Dr. 
Eliot, in his Biographical Dictionary, says that Master Sul- 
livan, as he was familiarly called, spoke fluently both French 
and Latin, and wrote them correctly, after he had completed 
his century of years. He was temperate to abstinence. He 
retained his stre ngth and faculties to the very last, cutting 
wood, doing farm-work, and taking rides of thirty miles in a 
day on horseback, to visit his son. This old patriarch, the 
subduer of wild woods and the humanizer of rugged lives, 
appears to have isolated himself as to the religious sympathy 
of his neighbors, and so it has been conjectured that he re- 
tained in private allection the favorite creed and faith of his 
Irish ancestry. But a pleasant and impressive picture of him 
is preserved in the memory of an aged woman, who describes 
the old man as she saw him on a visit to his cottage, with his 
long dark robe, a small cap crowning his white locks as they 
flowed over his shoulders, the appearance of fine health on an 
attractive face, and his spare fraine bowed over his Bible. A 
copy of Hervey’s Meditations among the ‘Tombs — not one 
of the most cheerful even of serious companions — was lying 
upon the table near him. His widow died in 1501, at the age 
of eighty-seven. The remains of the venerable couple repose 
within the limits of their Berwick farm. 

From them sprang, with other children, four sons, who were 
foremost in patriotism and in service during our Revolutionary 
strife, and two of whom were eflicient builders of our national 
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fabric. James, the fourth son, the subject of the present me- 
moir, was born at Berwick, April 22,1744. His home was on 
freshly cleared soil, flanked by wild forests, the last scenes 
of Indian border strife. The whole region, with its frontier 
experiences, was admirably suited to call out the energies 
of self-dependence, and the inborn faculties to which alone 
manhood must owe subsistence, or advance in means and 
honors. His father intended that James, like his older 
brother John, the General in the war of the Revolution, should 
be trained to military life. But accident withstood the pur- 
pose. We find him first engaged in his youth in the hardy 
toil of a lumberman, shooting down timber through a tributary 
of the Piscataqua. While he was stretched on the grass one 
summer day for sleep, he was horror-stricken on awaking 
to see a rattlesnake watching him and ready to make the fatal 
spring. ‘The swoon into which he sank from fright was be- 
lieved to have saved him from the fangs of the reptile, — death 
or seeming death being supposed to secure immunity from its 
assaults. But the fearful shock caused to his nervous system 
by the dread apprehension is regarded as the primary cause of 
those attacks of epilepsy to which he was subject through the 
rest of his life, which seized upon him at home and abroad, in 
court and at church, and made him the pitiable spectacle of 
many painful scenes. Another calamity in his youth visited 
upon him life-long consequences. While he was felling a tree, 
one of his legs was caught bya bent branch, and received a com- 
pound fracture, which, aggravated by unskilful surgery, con- 
fined him at home for two years, and made him lame ever after. 
During this confinement he applied himself to faithful study, 
learning the Latin grammar, and whatever he could procure in 
that language, with all other available knowledge ; and so he 
laid the foundation for a solid literary culture, and real accom- 
plishment in intellectual sciences, which made up to him for the 
lack of a college course, and ‘ndeed, through his subsequent pro- 
fessional career, advanced him far beyond many of his contem- 
poraries, who had enjoyed the best education of the times. His 
brother John, having made trial of the sea, devoted himself to 
the study of the law; and, meeting with success, established 
himself at Durham, New Hampshire, where James became his 
38 * 
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pupil in 1764. In that relation the two brothers were fitted for 
the various services which they afterwards performed for their 
country, while the honors of each culminated in their reaching 
respectively the chief magistracy of New Hampshire and of 
Massachusetts. A curious, but by no means a singular, pro- 
fessional experience attended the settlement of John Sullivan 
at Durham. Lawyers in that time and neighborhood were 
regarded as a pestilent and mischief-making set of men, whose 
livelihood depended upon the promotion of strifes and differ- 
ences among their neighbors. ‘The neighbors of the new-comer 
to Durham manifested in no dubious way their displeasure at 
his presence, and gave him notice to take himself off. He dis- 
regarding the hint, a violent collision, with insults and blows, 
was the natural consequence. After the issue had been pro- 
tracted, it was concluded to settle it by the result of a cham- 
pionship with the fists of one on either side. James Sullivan 
was the champion on the side of Law, in both senses of the 
word, and he was victorious. Amicable relations were very 
soon established, and there was work preparing for lawyers, of 
a sort to make them quite helpful to their neighbors. 

The agitations and discussions roused by the Stamp Act 
were just then engaging the zeal of the people of New Eng- 
land. James Sullivan, who soon found a wife in Hetty Odi- 
orne, hard by his brother’s home, entered upon his professional 
studies just at the opportune time for hastening all his faculties 
to their faithful and profitable development. After having re- 
sided for a short period at Georgetown, a place which compre- 
hended in its title an island and a section of the mainland at 
the mouth of the Kennebec, he removed to Biddeford, on the 
Saco. Here he prospered in his profession, and advanced his 
worldly interests, and here he would in all probability have 
passed his days, had it not been for the exciting scenes that 
invited him nearer to the centre of the turmoil. It was while 
riding the circuit for professional practice, and following up 
the business of the courts over long country roads, and in the 
close intercourse of the hospitalities of the public inns and pri- 
vate homes of those days, that he made the intimate acquaint- 
ance of many men of ability, destined to act conspicuous parts 
in the coming contest. Lowell, Sewall, Otis, and Adams 
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shared with him the rough adventures of travel, and the often 
rougher contests of forensic practice, all happily soothed by 
the familiar pleasantries of rural festivity. ‘These home-bred 
lawyers were a class of men with whom more than with any 
other class rested the prospects and fortunes of the Colonies, 
when threatening issues were raised with the mother country. 
They had stronger temptations than any other class to retain 
their allegiance, to temporize, or to oppose the Revolutionary 
spirit. ‘They had the most at risk in the strife, and would be 
the severest sullerers in case of an unsuccessful revolt. 

In the year 1774, the last year of grace allowed to the vacil- 
lating for taking a decided stand, and the first year of the real 
contes: as it presented the issue in its broadest bearings, James 
Sullivan was sent as representative from Biddeford to the Gen- 
eral Court then meeting at Salem, just as the Boston Port Bill 
was to take effect. He and his brother John were concerned 
in the first overt act of the Revolution, which was the seizure, 
in December, 1774, of Fort William and Mary, in Portsmouth 
harbor. The powder which was obtained in this capture, 
after having been concealed for a time under the pulpit of the 
meeting-house in Durham, was carried to Cambridge by John 
Sullivan in the following May, and used by the American 
soldiers in the battle of Bunker Hill. It will at some future 
time engage the zeal of some curious episodical investigator 
of especial points in the conduct of our war, to inquire for 
what proportion of all the military equipments, weapons, am- 
munition, clothing, small stores, and commissary’s goods used 
by our troops, we drew upon our opponents. The rich prizes 
brought in by our privateers, together with several success- 
ful raids upon the goods of the enemy, will be found to have 
furnished no small part of the camp furniture of the patriot 
army. 

James Sullivan, having thus entered upon political life at a 
crisis which committed every able man to serve in some ca- 
pacity through the whole of the campaign about to open, was 
thenceforward put to service in a long succession of exacting 
and responsible trusts. On occasional visits to his home, he 
employed himself in stirring up, instructing, and nerving the 
spirit of the largest patriotism, on which alone the cause of his 
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countrymen could rest in the arduous and doubtful struggle 
yet before them. They might be called to bear disaster and 
ruin, in any form which it might please their enemies to in- 
flict, and resistance required of them to subject themselves to 
the severest burdens of taxation, self-denial, and military rule 
imposed by their own leaders. The most remarkable and 
characteristic feature of our Revolutionary struggle was, that it 
was conducted through means afforded by a most methodical 
and systematic adherence to all the forms of civil legislation 
and administration, practised amid the actual wreck of all es- 
tablished government. ‘There was really no legal sanction for 
giving effect to the last will of a dying testator, or to the mili- 
tary commission of the leader of all our armies. The volun- 
tary system reigned supreme. James Sullivan was one of the 
most laborious and hardest-worked members of both Provin- 
cial Congresses, and afterwards of the same body when re- 
organized, according to the terms of the Charter of 1692, as 
the Provincial Assembly. He served on more than one hun- 
dred committees ; he drafted important documents, initiated 
and matured measures of offence, of defence, and of wise pro- 
vision for all manner of contingencies ; he was commissioner 
of the expedition to Ticonderoga, in the affair with Arnold ; 
he acted prominently in the case of the traitor Dr. Church; he 
framed the act of the Assembly authorizing the fitting out of 
armed vessels, the beginning of our navy, and was appointed 
one of the three Admiralty Judges. While the American army, 
under Washington, was investing the foe in Boston, his brother 
John Sullivan was doing good service as a_brigadier-general, 
and was enjoying the success of his late law pupil in the 
multiplied employments of military legislation. On the evac- 
uation of Boston, James Sullivan, not yet thirty-two years old, 
and still serving in the Assembly, was made a Judge of the 
newly reorganized Superior (afterward Supreme) Court. His 
brother Eben, as a patriot soldier, was adding to the lavrels 
of the family in one direction, while his other brother, Captain 
Daniel Sullivan, was equally busy in another, till he was num- 
bered among the victims of the Jersey prison-ship, in 1782. 

To be nearer to the scene of his professional duties, James 
Sullivan removed to Groton, in this State, in 1778, though 
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he still continued to represent his old neighbors in the Assem- 
bly. As a matter of course, he was a member of the Con- 
vention for framing our first State Constitution. ‘The claims 
of a growing family, and the insulliciency of his salary as 
a Judge of the Supreme Court, compelled him to resign that 
oflice, and, removing to Boston, he entered upon the fullest 
and most lucrative practice of the legal profession. He served 
for a short time in the Continental Congress. One of the 
most laborious and vexatious of his many public trusts was 
that which he discharged as comm ssioner on the public 
and private claims to lands west of the Hudson River. ‘These 
claims were perplexed and embarrassed by the old Charter 
grants, by unextinguished Indian rights, by inconsistent In- 
dian deeds and stipulations, by rival pretensions to jurisdic- 
tion, and by the sturdy resolution of actual occupants. When 
they became complicated also by relations brought about 
between the Colonies through the Confederation, and in- 
volved in litigation before the diflerent courts, and a fierce 
collision of individual interests, it may well be inferred that 
only men of rare abilities were competent to adjudicate 
upon them, and that even such decisions as they might 
reach would provoke many personal hostilities, the eflects of 
which would outlast their occasions. It was in the discharge 
of this trust that Judge Sullivan found a use for all the prac- 
tical knowledge which he had already acquired about Land 
Titles, and was led to that thorough and systematic examina- 
tion of the whole complicated subject, the results of which 
appear in his treatise under that name. His History of the 
Province of Maine is a creditable monument to his research, 
his general intelligence, and his skill as a writer of good, plain 
English. 

The circumstances of the times brought before our courts 
many cases arising out of the previously existing complica- 
tions of the aflairs of church and state. Ecclesiastical liti- 
gation is one of the most annoying professional employments 
of a jurist. In those days no one could take part in it to any 
good purpose, unless he had a considerable amount of the- 
ological knowledge, and a strong personal sympathy on one 
side or the other, committing him to the old views and 
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usages, or to the new-born spirit of religious freedom, with 
allits risks. Judge Sullivan was a consistent church-member, 
heartily interested in the public and private offices of religion, 
a strict observer of its ordinances in the public assembly 
and in the forms of domestic devotion. He had entered 
in his early years into covenant relations with a Calvinistic 
Congregational church in Maine, but had gradually yielded 
to the liberalizing influences which had modified the faith 
of so many of his private and professional associates. In 
Boston he became a member of the Brattle Street Church, 
and worshipped there in a communion which drew together 
the prominent leaders of the two political parties, and the 
successive rival candidates for the Governorship of Massa- 
chusetts. Under these circumstances he was often employed 
in cases of ecclesiastical litigation, and always espoused the 
side of freedom, pleading effectively for the entire dissociation 
of things spiritual and civil in the province of legislation. It 
was well for an advocate on that side, that he was known to 
be a friend and a pledged disciple of religion ; for at that time 
there were many who, with no faith of their own, assumed 
the right of supervising the faith of others. 

The newly established government of Massachusetts was 
subjected to a sore trial of its strength and popularity in the 
Rebellion of 1786. There were sharp animosities and fierce 
struggles, lingering feuds, and grievous burdens of taxation, 
with exhausted public and private exchequers, all concen- 
trating the darkest clouds in the near, as well as in the dis- 
tant horizon. The threatening state of affairs seemed to call 
for that mature wisdom which could follow only from the 
full trial of an experiment then but in its opening stage. In 
those who were relied upon to exercise the controlling in- 
fluence of mental or oflicial authority under such a hazardous 
state of things, the most needful qualities were a resolute and 
fearless support of the principles then on trial, and a spirit of 
forbearance ever ready to practise the utmost tolerance to- 
wards disaflected, ignorant, and impulsive men, whose pur- 
pose was in the main honest. Judge Sullivan appears to 
have used his clear-headed discretion in connection with a 
conciliatory spirit, through all those threatening times. Like 
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most of the men in office at that period, he was a constant 
writer in the gazettes, where, under various signatures, gen- 
erally not amounting to a disguise, he forcibly expressed 
his own views, and combated those of others, standing ready 
to meet, and sometimes to exchange, the asperities of lan- 
guage incident to such a mode of discussing embittered 
issues. If ever any skilful writer among us shall think it 
worth his while to revive and rehearse a full presentment of 
the matters then discussed in the newspapers under sundry 
classical and patriotic noms de plume, he will doubtless find 
in them, or elaborate from them, illustrations of some of the 
profoundest truths of the largest human science, while he 
traces through them the inchoate principles of the best as- 
sured economical and political maxims of our day. Patriot- 
ism certainly did not lisp, as other infant things do. It spoke 
strongly in well-formed periods, and often showed much 
familiarity with the Classical Dictionary. 

Mr. Sullivan was next appointed successively Judge of 
Probate, one of the Executive Council, and Attorney-General 
of the State; neither of which offices was inconsistent with 
his continuance in private practice. In the last of these 
offices his duties as public prosecutor were very onerous, and 
were discharged with a fidelity that drew encomiums from 
men most passionately enlisted against him in the strife of 
party. The famous Selfridge case, occurring at a time of the 
intensest acrimony in State and national politics, called him 
to one of the severest trials of forensic ability against the most 
eminent talent enlisted on the other side. The death of his 
wife was followed by a second marriage, which made him 
the brother-in-law of Governor Langdon of New Hampshire. 
Home was rendered pleasant to him by its natural cares, by 
the refuge which it afforded from the heats of public life, 
and by the exercise of a large hospitality. Not the least 
among his various services were those which he performed 
in the discharge of numerous municipal trusts in the town 
of Boston before it received its city charter. These services 
were exacting and responsible, and often involved as much 
of passionate contention and of a rivalry of interests as be- 
longed to the antagonism of partisans on the broader fields 
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of politics. Judge Sullivan declined to be a candidate for 
the Convention to form our national Constitution; but he 
accepted the agency for our government in the matter of 
the boundary line, to be decided with reference to the stream 
which was properly signified by the St. Croix River, as pro- 
vided for in the treaty with Great Britain. 

This busy man found time to serve all the various asso- 
ciations then formed in Boston in the interests of science, 
literature, history, charity, and internal improvements. He 
was one of the original Fellows of the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences; first President of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society ; first Vice-President of the Congregational 
Charitable Society ; and a member of the Humane Society, 
and of the Society for Propagating the Gospel among the In- 
dians and others in North America. He was also one of the 
projectors and a most efficient agent for insuring the success 
of the Middlesex Canal, the Jamaica Pond Aqueduct, and the 
West Boston Bridge,— enterprises at that time of a most 
formidable character, however moderate and practicable they 
may appear now, when dwarfed by modern undertakings. 
After having stood, for several years, as the Republican 
candidate for the office of Governor of Massachusetts, he 
was finally chosen in 1807, and again in 1808, and died 
while filling the chair, December 10, 1808, aged sixty-four 
years. 

Interspersed over the pages of the second volume of this 
work are very valuable and instructive materials for tracing 
the history of the first party issues and strifes which divided, 
not only the citizens of Massachusetts, but almost equally the 
people of the republic, from the hour of the formation and 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. It would hardly seem 
possible that darker times, or fiercer struggles, or more threat- 
ening risks, should ever present themselves on this continent, 
than those through which Mr. Amory leads us in his narra- 
tive. His summary relations, though concise, are luminous, 
and perfectly adequate to their purpose. His own comments 
are exceedingly candid in their spirit, and are designed in a 
wise and suggestive way to indicate to his readers, that the 
same candor which is so excellent a help to the right reading 
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of the history of the past, is the best security for good temper 
and honesty amid the exciting experiences of the present time. 
Many of his readers will doubtless ask on which side are his 
own convictions and sympathies in the remnants of the old 
strifes, or in the fresh agitations of our day, to which he neces- 
sarily makes reference. But if they find an answer which 
commits him to a fealty to any party except that which in- 
cludes men of moderation, they will have found something 
which has escaped our notice. 

Besides the interesting biographical narrative contained in 
these volumes, we value them highly for the information 
and the judicious hints which they contain in reference to 
the origin, the grounds, the manifestations, and the merits 
of the first divisions and alienations of opinion among those 
honest men, who, from having been united heart and soul 
in the sternest patriotic fidelity, were so soon found in hot 
contention about the true interests of their country. The par- 
tisanship of those times was unmistakably acrimonious, often 
blind and bitterly unjust. We thank every writer of our own 
day who reviews those ancient feuds so as to present to us 
their merits in a passionless and faithful narrative, and so as to 
leave us at liberty to believe — ay, more, so as to compel us to 
believe —that the fiercest champions in those party strifes were 
honest men, true patriots, and not intentionally Babel work- 
men. Certainly, order, a noble, finished fabric, and not con- 
fusion, is the result of their work, and that result is a composite 
structure showing how the most various materials contribute to 
harmony, in use at least, if not in design. Dr. Randall, in his 
Life of Jefferson, so elaborately and conscientiously wrought 
out, has removed the scales of a miserable prejudice from the 
eyes and minds of thousands of readers in New England, who 
had inherited the notion that this wise and able man was a 
monster of depravity, and an especial hater and foe of his own 
country. Mr. Amory leads us over a portion of the same 
most rich and fruitful field which is so admirabl¥ worked by 
Dr. Randall. He makes the biography of his grandfather the 
thread on which he strings a great many lessons of sound 
wisdom for all times. There is just that calm and healthful 
moderation in his remarks upon these party strifes, which 
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would indicate, that, after having thoroughly reviewed them 
with an intelligent mind, the writer had no ambition, no 
interest, no feeling even of his own, beyond that of a private 
and well-disposed citizen of the republic. He does not even 
attempt to sum up in a general concentration of balanced 
and adjusted estimates the claims which the subject of his 
volumes has upon the gratitude or the respect of posterity. 
Still less does he assume the judicial office of pronouncing 
upon the complexion of his life and the composition of his 
character. He leaves his readers to decide how Governor 
Sullivan shall stand before them in the light of his own deeds 
and purposes, and in the shadows of his own times. Those 
shadows were deep, and they are deep to us as we look back 
into them, except as they are illumined by the candor which 
knowledge and charity will impart to all who try to under- 
stand their conflicts. The best use of such works as this 
before us is, that they revive in the most intelligible and 
instructive way the story of times which have entailed upon 
us some of their own strifes, and have confused our judgment 
of men and things which it is very desirable for us to under- 
stand and estimate rightly. We might naturally have sup- 
posed that the formation of a Constitution for our federal 
government would have been so deliberately entered upon 
and pursued to its great results, as to leave no material for 
any extended opposition to the details which it involved; 
and that its adoption would have been followed by the inau- 
guration of a feeling of universal good-fellowship over the 
country. But that fancy is strangely mocked by any page of 
the records of those times, whether it contain the debates of 
a national or State convention, or the doings of a town-meet- 
ing in the obscurest village of the land. There were ques- 
tions of infinite moment opened for agitation. The experi- 
ments that were to be put on trial were wholly beyond the 
scope of all the precedents which the history of the world 
could furnish. Some of the ominous forebodings and dismal 
apprehensions connected with the earliest party discords in 
our political annals appear to us as the merest bugbears ; we 
are tempted to laughter as we read of them; we'wonder that 
people with honest consciences could have been wrought up 
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to such alarm, to such passion, about them. The fear that 
Washington would set up a monarchy; that a privileged 
class would bring in orders of nobility; that returning loyal- 
ists were secret agents of a prince of the blood commissioned 
to subject us again to royal rule ;— these and some other ap- 
prehensions, which made our grandfathers more afraid of the 
daylight around them than their grandfathers had been of 
the Indians prowling about their cabins at midnight, seem 
to us too unreal to be seriously talked of. But there was a 
reality answering to each one of those apprehensions. There 
was a risk of centralization, and of an entail of olflices and 
privileges in our national government. The returning loyal- 
ists, seeking to reclaim their alienated estates, revived many 
dangerous contentions. The treaty with England left some 
of the most fruitful matters of subsequent strife still open, 
and concentrated party interests and common fears upon 
them. ‘The funding system, and the equalizing of obliga- 
tions among those whose debts were unequal; the question 
about the levying of imposts, — whether by State or federal 
authority; the question of neutrality and of commercial re- 
strictions ; and, above all, the question of sympathy and alli- 
ance with France, before and after her revolution turned to 
fearful anarchy ; — these were some of the materials for the 
fires of political and partisan strife, than which no later age 
of the republic has provided any more combustible. 

Judge Sullivan stood as the Jeffersonian, or Republican, or 
Democratic candidate for the chair of state, when the intensity 
of party rancor had reached its boiling point. Some of the 
principles of government to which he gave his allegiance were 
especially obnoxious to his professional associates. His op- 
ponents at the bar were generally those who belonged to the 
antagonistic political party. He allowed his name to stand 
as the target for the shafts cast at the set of measures then 
identified with the Republican platform. He was the subject 
of some slanderous imputations, which seem as we read the 
account of them to be rather available as a tribute to his 
integrity, — because, few as they are, they were all that the 
most venomous hostility could summon against him, while 
their triviality makes them for the most part matters of indif- 
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ference. Still, as we read the extracts from his writings which 
his grandson with excellent judgment has spread before us, 
we see that he was really no partisan, but an independent 
man. We find expressions of regret and distrust uttered by 
him about some of the men whom his party was compelled 
to carry with it. His allegiance was that of a man who must 
choose between one of two parties on general principles, and 
on a few grounds of decided conviction. We therefore close 
the volumes with a grateful impression of the man and of his 
career. is Life, and the inscription which it bears, are a most 
valuable contribution to our national monument. 


Art. [IX.— History of New England. By Jounx Goruam 
Paurrey. Boston: Little, Brown, & Co. 1858. Vol. I. 


pp- 636. 


Tue Transatlantic reproach cast upon the superficialness 
of American scholarship and authorship can be in no wise 
affected by our simple denial of the charge, nor yet can it be 
extenuated by our partial admission of it with grounds of 
justification. It has already become somewhat stale, solely be- 
cause, since our national self-complacency was first disturbed by 
it, our soil has been growing more and more prolific of schol- 
ars and writers who could not fail of an English reputation. 
Yet there are departments of learning in which we must, no 
doubt, remain for the present in the rear of our European con- 
temporaries, for want of adequate libraries, of a proper division 
of intellectual labor, and of endowments for the support and 
encouragement of those who make it their life-work to add to 
the world’s stock of knowledge. ‘Thus in regard to the entire 
study and science of language we are placed at a disadvantage 
which cannot be easily overcome, except by extended foreign 
residence or travel ; for philology, equally with zodlogy or as- 
tronomy, must be based on observation and comparison ; and 
the philologist is in most of our public libraries as destitute of 
materials for the prosecution of his inquiries, as a zodlogist 
would be in a thronged city, or an astronomer under an 


always clouded sky. 
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These considerations are not necessarily a@ bar to the highest 
eminence in the department of modern history. Here, indeed, 
our public libraries are deficient, even in works relating to our 
own country, of which there is at least one private citizen who 
has a much more valuable collection than is possessed by any 
State or college. Nor yet is there any considerable chapter of 
history which can be properly studied without first-hand access 
to state-papers in the keeping of European governments. Yet 
the historian may cross the Atlantic with all the questions for 
which he needs an answer ready shaped to his mind, may 
know precisely what he requires to consult, and where, and he 
may thus bring home memoranda and transcripts which shall 
be the full and suflicient supplement of what he can gather 
from our own collections and archives. Moreover, it accords 
with all experience, though we know not how to generalize the 
law of human nature to which it should be referred, that he 
who must travel far for his authorities sifts them more warily 
and thoroughly than he who has them but an arm’s length 
from him. It cannot be denied, that among our historical 
writers there are some, at least, who have no superiors in breadth 
of comprehension, thoroughness of execution, and force, pre- 
cision, and elegance of style. The list we indeed might feel 
disposed to shorten from that which has sometimes appeared 
on our pages in past years. We have been too ready to re- 
ceive bulkiness as synonymous with greatness, and have occa- 
sionally manifested more pride in a series of ponderous octavos 
than their contents would warrant. 

Yet, whether we include more or fewer names in our cata- 
logue of American historians who belong to the foremost rank, 
there can be only unanimous consent in assigning the first 
place among those who have given us finished works to him 
who has been so recently summoned out of the world with 
his master-work unfinished. In Prescott, we hardly know 
whether most to admire his indefatigable industry in collect- 
ing materials from so various and distant sources, his complete 
mastery and unchallenged criticism of his authorities, his ex- 
quisite method, his vivid reproduction of personages and trans- 
actions, or his unstudied dignity and spontaneous grace of 
style and diction. For our own part, we have been most of 
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all impressed by the imaginative power which makes his nar- 
rative like that of a contemporary and eyewitness, so that 
we forget for the time the author’s personality, and seem to 
be reading the pages of one whose national sympathies are 
identified with this or that party in the drama which he causes 
to pass before us, — except that in the shifting of these sym- 
pathies as the scales of justice change their poise, we are made 
again to feel that he is always the compatriot of those whose 
is the right cause or the wrong suffering. Of the virtues 
which made him — what the great historian, no less than the 
true orator, must be —a pre-eminently good man, we trust that 
the day is not far distant when an adequate memorial may be 
given to the public; in which event we will hope to transfer 
to our pages some not unworthy likeness of one whose name 
will be held in long regret, and in enduring reverence and love. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, that the press of this city 
should have issued almost simultaneously the last volume of 
hitherto our greatest historian, and the first volume of one 
who promises to add to not dissimilar claims upon our grati- 
tude the added title of the first historiographer, in any worthy 
sense, of his and our native New England. With strong 
points of diflerence, there are not a few of close resemblance 
between Prescott and Dr. Palfrey. They are alike in their 
minuteness and thoroughness of investigation, in their un- 
impassioned impartiality of narrative, in their accurate pre- 
sentation of remoter historical causes and more recondite 
motives, in their independence of commonplaces and conven- 
tionalities in their judgment of men and transactions, in their 
constant reference to an elevated standard of right, and in 
gravity, purity, and precision of style. Prescott is the more 
dramatic of the two; but Dr. Palfrey, by the distinctness of 
his delineation, by the perfect proportions of his narrative, and 
by a quality closely analogous to the chiaro scuro of a sister 
art, which strikingly characterizes all that he has ever written, 
throws equal life into history, and makes it equally the pre- 
sentment to the inward eye of the scenes and events of an 
sarlier time. Prescott’s descriptions are faithful word-paint- 
ings; Dr. Palfrey’s remind us of a colorless transparency. 
The difference is to be in part ascribed to native temperament ; 
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in part, to their respective subjects. The one has wrought in 
regions redolent of romantic associations, among memorials 
of vanished greatness, and upon scenes and characters remote 
from our familiar knowledge and ready sympathy ; the other, 
on what was a rasa tabula for his pencil, among the monu- 
ments of our own ancestry, and upon personages and events 
blended with all that we are, and daily witness, and con- 
stantly experience. Their differences thus merge themselves 
in that broader resemblance, in which the manner of each is 
closely adapted to his work ; and we believe that neither could 
have been so entirely successful in the other’s field of labor. 

Dr. Palfrey manifests rare gifts as an historian. First of all, 
he loves his subject. A New England man as thoroughly in 
character as veritably by right of birth, he inherits the prin- 
ciples which presided in the inception of our republican insti- 
tutions, — the fearless integrity, the persistent adherence to 
the right, the uncompromising independence, the tenacity of 
honest purpose, the ardent love of liberty, which were the ger- 
minal principles of these Northeastern Colonies, and which 
have been transplanted with our emigrant population through 
the entire breadth of our continent. His conscientious and 
painstaking industry was needed, not so much for the narra- 
tion of actual events on this side of the ocean, as for the often 
obscure and diflicult investigation of their Transatlantic causes 
and relations. His candor is signally conspicuous in dealing 
with matters in which varying opinions and interests have 
transmitted sectional and party strifes, not indeed in the form 
of animosity, but of fixed historical prejudice, to the descend- 
ants of the principal actors. His minuteness of narration 
leaves at no point a reasonable curiosity unsatisfied ; and yet 
he has the rare art of multiplying details without magnifying 
them, so that the salient topics of interest are never overlaid or 
dwarfed by the pressure of collateral and subsidiary material. 
Then, too, the work is equally fitted for the simply receptive 
reader and the critical student of history. ‘The text presents 
an unbroken flow of easy narrative ; while in the copious 
notes all points of controversy are elaborately discussed, dis- 
crepances between different authorities carefully noted, and 
full references given. 
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The settlement of New England presents for the historian 
a theme second to none in interest and magnitude, as regards 
its antecedents and its results. Its epoch was, politically and 
spiritually, at once a harvest season and a seed-time, — the 
ingathering of the mere handful of thoroughly matured seed- 
corn to be sown forthwith in the virgin soil of the New 
World. In saying this, we ascribe to our fathers superiority 
over the men of their times only in what the stern discipline 
of persecution and suffering could create and cherish ; in such 
seals of a divine and world-wide mission as are but trans- 
figured wound-marks; in tendencies toward freedom, not the 
result of profounder reasoning or insight or foresight than 
belonged to their age, but of an experience so shaped as to 
teach no other lesson. ‘They were as narrow in their religious 
sympathies as they were fervent in their piety; but a Provi- 
dence higher than their thoughts, deeper than their plans, so 
shaped their course that they became inevitable pioneers of 
the very liberty of conscience and of worship which they dis- 
allowed. 

It seems to human view surprising that these regions of 
North America should not have been colonized at an earlier 
period. Whatever measure of authenticity may be awarded 
to the narratives of discovery by the Northmen, it is certain 
that they had the requisite ability and enterprise to reach our 
coasts, and to make permanent settlements upon them; and 
the same hardihood, thirst for adventures and zeal for mari- 
time exploration, which with the Southern nations of Europe 
found occupation in the East, if directed westward, must have 
planted these shores with an immigrant population before the 
invention of the art of printing. But had the discovery and 
planting of North America preceded this invention, the needs 
and straitnesses of forest life and savage warfare, the entire 
separation from all that could serve for example and instruc- 
tion, and the absence of all means for embodying and circulat- 
ing intelligence, would have so rapidly deteriorated the immi- 
grant races, that it would have taken centuries to retrieve the 
degradation which would have reached its lowest possible 
point within fifty years from the landing of any company of 
colonists. Equally unpropitious would have been the settle- 
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ment of our country before the Protestant Reformation aroused 
the European mind from its slumber of ages. In that case, 
superstition must have been for generations growing more 
sombre, ignorance more crass and impenetrable, Romanism 
more like feticism, before the light that rose in the East could 
have found its way across the ocean; and the states that have 
been formed from Spanish America are types of what our 
whole continent must of necessity have been, had the veil that 
rested on the Western World been prematurely lifted. 

We believe, with Dr. Palfrey, that the leading minds of the 
Plymouth and Massachusetts Bay Colonies brought with 
them principles and maxims of government, and of individual 
rights, which could have no other embodiment than in repub- 
lican institutions. There was an essential connection between 
Puritanism and civil freedom. The Puritan had so pervading 
and intense a perception of his accountability to God for 
fidelity to the dictates of his individual conscience, that he 
could not be the passive subject of arbitrary power. ‘The 
question with him was that of the safety or perdition of his 
soul, and it was too heavy astake to be put at hazard by kings 
or courts. He owned no lawgiver but the Supreme Ruler of 
the universe, and could submit to no sway exercised indepen- 
dently of his will. The limitation of the elective franchise 
and of participation in the government of the state to church- 
members, was but the natural expression of this sentiment. An 
ungodly populace was as dangerous to the rights of an enlight- 
ened conscience as an ungodly king. ‘Those only were fit to 
rule who had in common a lowly reverence for the law of 
God, and who would unite in the endeavor to make that law 
paramount. The example of separation between things secu- 
lar and things sacred in the fanctions of government had not 
yet been witnessed, nor had the possibility of such a separation 
entered into the minds of men. Every European sovereign 
was virtually the Pontifex Mavimus, and enforced equally 
modes of worship and forms of civil order and obedience. All 
the abuses under the European governments of which the 
Puritans had reason to complain, resulted from the usurpa- 
tion of the rightful functions of the church by the state. The 
obvious remedy was to reverse that vicious order of things, 
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and to subjugate the state to the church. The form in 
which this idea was incorporated into the civil organizations 
of New England was impracticable, except for a short period 
and on a limited scale; for it involved the supremacy, not of 
conscientious, God-fearing men in the aggregate, but of those 
who had received a certain religious brand, for which some of 
the best citizens might well lack the prerequisites, and of 
which some of the worst citizens might feign the demanded 
conditions. But the idea is none the less sound, and its fit 
embodiment will mark the culmination of true liberty, — the 
condition in which men shall be free in every direction in 
which they shall not find themselves restrained as the servants 
of God. Government can approach perfection only in the de- 
gree in which the law of God shall be the basis and the limit 
of human legislation. 

But while the Puritans were thus of necessity the pioneers 
of civil freedom, they were the only religionists who could 
lay any title to this distinction. The Roman Pontiff claimed 
a civil no less than an ecclesiastical control over the members 
of the Church which owned him as its head, and thus no 
Roman Catholic state could regulate its own affairs with- 
out the interference of a power, which indeed could wield 
directly but little physical strength, but which was mighty 
in the factitious thunder of its spiritual censures, and by 
means of them could command the armies of the faithful to 
enforce its behests. The English Church acknowledged the 
authority of the state over the most sacred concerns of the 
individual conscience, and was, under the Stuarts, the mere 
sycophantic slave of the crown; while at the same time the 
Romanistic tendencies of the reigning family were so mani- 
fest, as to render the retrogression to Catholicism a subject 
of just apprehension, especially as this had taken place so 
disastrously under the first female heir of the house. The 
Anabaptists, and the various denominations of sectaries that 
were offshoots from the Puritan stock, were more or less 
tinctured with an Antinomianism, whose natural fruit was 
anarchy, not liberty. They disowned with greater or less 
distinctness the amenableness of the saints to the Divine 
law, and were therefore unsafe subjects of a government, 
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which lightened all other yokes that it might sustain the 
equable and benignant pressure of that yoke which is perfect 
freedom. 

On no score have our ancestors suffered severer reproach, 
than on account of their intolerance of religious dissent and 
their exclusion of dissenters. If there be truth in what we 
have said, this policy admits of defence on political grounds, 
on the exigencies of public safety. The Puritan settlers were 
not numerous or strong enough to cope with an organized 
opposition. Of those who were severely dealt with, there 
were hardly any who did not invite offensive measures 
against themselves by aggressions against the existing order, 
by licentious practices, seditious speeches, or open contempt 
of the constituted authorities. There were indeed instances 
— fewer than is commonly represented — in which gratuitous 
cruelties indicated the odium theologicum, and our fathers 
would not have been men of their century had they been 
wholly emancipated from such influences. But in the large 
majority of cases the obnoxious religionists were merely sent 
back to the mother country, or banished under such penalties 
as were deemed necessary to render their exile permanent. 
This was the right, nay, more, the duty, of the guardians of 
our infant republics. They were not in a condition to tempo- 
rize, to harbor smothered rebellion, to nourish in their bosom 
potential enemies to the rights they had so dearly purchased. 
They had not in their body politic sufficient vitality to absorb 
and assimilate heterogeneous elements, Surrounded by a 
savage foe, poor in the means of defence, they could be 
secure only in union. They could safely keep in their so- 
ciety only those whom they could make partners. We by 
no means assert that they could have themselves offered this 
plea. In times of emergency an instinctive perception of 
need supplies the place of sober ratiocination; but what 
honest men a_ such seasons feel to be right, will generally 
bear the test of reasoning, and we believe that, for measures 
which have been deemed oppressive, and which in many 
minds have left a stigma upon the fathers of New England, 
the imminent necessities of their infant state were far oftener 
than religious bigotry and hatred the prevailing motive. 
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This must have been especially the case as regards the 
treatment of professed members of the Church of England 
by the authorities of the Massachusetts Bay Colony. The 
Plymouth planters were voluntarily separatists, and in their 
residence in the Netherlands may have lost all remaining 
sympathy with the religious order of their mother country. 
But the Bay colonists were almost all of them loving and 
loyal members and ministers of the Church of England, as 
to the essentials of her doctrine and her ritual, driven from 
her enclosure solely by the arbitrary imposition upon them 
of observances and compliances against which her leading 
divines under Edward VI., her martyrs under Queen Mary, 
would have been equally strenuous. Winthrop and his asso- 
ciates say in their parting address from the ship in which 
they had embarked: “ We esteem it our honor to call the 
Church of England, from whence we rise, our dear mother, 
and cannot part from our native country, where she specially 
resideth, without much sadness of heart, and many tears 
in our eyes.’ Had there not been a stubborn determina- 
tion on the part of the court and the primate to enforce 
conformity to rites and practices which bore the trail of 
Romanism, Boston would probably have remained unsettled 
till Plymouth had become strong enough to colonize it. The 
early citizens and magistrates of Boston could therefore have 
had no hostility to members of the Anglican Establishment 
as such. They were unwilling to permit its public ministra- 
tions, for the very reason for which they had forsaken them 
in England, and for the added reason that a rival form of 
worship involved the raising up of a rival faction in civil and 
political affairs. But we see no evidence that an English 
Churchman was ever persecuted here for his adherence to 
the Church. Those for whom recent writers have claimed 
in this behalf the honors of a semi-martyrdom, were most 
of them persons of profligate characters, such men as * leave 
their country for their country’s good,” and the residue were 
sent to England or banished from the jurisdiction on ac- 
count of political offences. 

The period covered by Dr. Palfrey’s first volume closes 
before the intrusion of Quakerism upon the stage of New 
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England history. That our fathers transcended the outside 
limits of mercy in dealing with this heresy, it would be vain 
for us to deny; but it must be admitted that the early 
Quakers equally transcended the outside limits of decency, 
and merited whatever measure of restraint or punishment 
should be visited on atrocious breaches of the public peace, 
and violations of all natural and conventional laws of modesty 
and reverence. Nor have we any reason to suppose that 
the quiet profession of such opinions as distinguished the 
followers of Fox and Penn would have been deemed worthy 
of any penalty other than the negative one of disfranchise- 
ment. 

The portion of his volume in which Dr. Palfrey will meet 
with the severest historical criticism is that which relates 
to Roger Williams, whose undoubted integrity of purpose, 
purity of life, and services as the founder of a State, have 
won for him a traditional sympathy well-nigh universal, and 
have been so regarded and represented as to cast deep re- 
proach on the memory of the magistrates and divines of the 
Bay Colony. The first and essential point, which should 
be taken into consideration, is that Williams was not pun- 
ished as a Baptist; for he was not a Baptist till several 
years after his banishment. We find no proof that he was 
regarded or treated as a heretic, except in certain matters 
in which his religious opinions had a direct bearing on the 
authority of the magistrates and the execution of the laws. 
His sentence of banishment recites no other charge against 
him than his having “broached and divulged divers new 
and dangerous opinions against the authority of magistrates, 
as also writ letters of defamation both of the magistrates 
and churches here.” He signalized his entrance into the 
Colony by denying the right of the magistrates to punish 
“breaches of the first table” of the Decalogue, namely, idol- 
atry, perjury, blasphemy, and Sabbath-breaking, against the 
three last of which penalties still stand on the statute-book 
of Massachusetts, while perjury is a penal offence under every 
known government. He publicly disputed the right of the 
colonists to their soil under the King’s patent. He taught 
that it was unlawful to administer an oath to an unre- 
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generate person,—a doctrine which, so far as it was ad- 
mitted, involved judicial proceedings in inextricable embar- 
rassment. He urged his church in Salem to renounce all 
communion with the other churches of the Colony; and when 
they rejected his advice, he withdrew himself from their com- 
munion, and also from that of his own wife in the services 
of family devotion, inasmuch as she still adhered to the fellow- 
ship of the church. This procedure was by no means harm- 
less in a civil point of view, as the church-members were 
ipso facto citizens, and his proposed measure was tanta- 
mount to a secession of the inhabitants of Salem from the 
body politic of which they were a component part. As a 
disturber of the peace he was exiled. The sentence, passed 
September 3, 1635, was to take effect within six weeks; but, 
as this would have sent him into the wilderness on the verge 
of winter, a reprieve was granted him till the following spring. 
He made so good use of the liberty thus allowed him in 
maintaining the excitement which he had fomented in Salem, 
that it was resolved to transport him to England. It was to 
avoid this that he took his flight in the dead of winter, incur- 
ring the severest hardships and privations. We regret that 
the sufferings of so excellent a man should incidentally or by 
implication be chargeable upon Winthrop, Cotton, and their 
associates ; but it seems to us that by every fair rule of con- 
struction they are to be regarded as directly of his own choice. 
In a more firmly established community, his erratic course 
might have been safely tolerated; but it was certainly at- 
tended with no little hazard to the harmony and well-being 
of the infant Colony, and was all the more dangerous on ac- 
count of his profound sincerity, his undoubted ability, and his 
acknowledged purity of morals and ardor of devotional spirit. 
Nor can we trace any proof that he was regarded with un- 
friendly feelings by the magistrates. His subsequent inter- 
course with Winthrop was of the most amicable character, 
and he never failed to bear honorable testimony to the up- 
rightness and personal kindness of his opponents. 

Dr. Palfrey, while his sense of historical justice compels him 
to join issue with the magistrates against Williams, pays a 
hearty tribute to his Christian conscientiousness and excel- 
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lence. He was, indeed, a man whose heart was always right. 
In the vehemence of controversy he was never rancorous; a tone 
of heavenly sweetness and fervent love pervaded even his in- 
vectives and anathemas. But antagonism was the native mood 
of his intellect ; the conflict of minds was his joy; the thorny 
wreath of protracted martyrdom his crown. In the colony he 
established he was often at variance — yet never in bitterness 
— with his associates, and with the divers classes of sectaries 
who availed themselves of the freedom of conscience he pro- 
claimed. He never laid aside the armor of his warfare. He 
was at strife even with himself. He was twice re-baptized, 
and seemed intolerant of repose even in the bosom of the 
church he had founded. “ But the vital part of religion never 
deserted him. However his theories shifted, he never ceased 
to be a single-hearted lover of God and men.” 

Our discussion has postponed our analysis of Dr. Palfrey’s 
volume. His first chapter is an admirable résumé of the phys- 
ical geography and natural history of New England, and of 
what is known of the history, habits, culture, and condition of 
the aboriginal inhabitants. On this last subject he shuns the 
romance which has too long environed it, and represents the 
Indians as simply ignorant savages, without eloquence, with- 
out treasured and traditional knowledge, possessed only of 
those rudest arts requisite to bare subsistence, and destitute of 
those chivalric virtues which have been ignorantly ascribed to 
them, but of which authentic history bears no record. ‘The 
next chapter treats of the early voyages and explorations, con- 
taining all that is known of the voyages of the Northmen, and 
of the various explorers from England and Southern Europe 
who visited or approached our shores, Here, again, there was 
room for the author’s keen criticism in rejecting the fable which 
has incorporated itself with the very few ascertained facts that 
connect the Northmen with New England. The Dighton 
rock he regards as having been inscribed by Indians, and as 
probably the record of a battle; and, if the depth of the in- 
cisions is maintained to indicate the use of iron instruments, 
he shows that nothing was known of the rock prior to 1680, 
when the natives had been long in possession of the tools 
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he is inclined to identify with the mill built by Governor Ar- 
nold, and he confronts an engraving of it with that of a mill 
of similar architecture still standing in Warwickshire, whence 
the Arnold family are understood to have emigrated. ‘The 
third chapter contains a condensed and rapid sketch of the 
history of Puritanism in England, tracing its roots in the 
sturdy elements of the English character, and its first forth- 
puttingsin the Saxon versions of the Bible during the Hep- 
tarchy. ‘Then follows the narrative of the rise of the Scrooby 
congregation, the annoyances they suffered in their birth-land, 
their fortunes in the Low Countries, and the causes which in- 
duced the emigration of a portion of them to America. 

With the fifth chapter commences the history of New Eng- 
land colonization. ‘There is no need that we follow any far- 
ther the details of the narrative. It includes in their proper 
places all the temporary and permanent settlements, to the 
date of the confederation of 1643. Once and again the author 
returns to England, to trace the course of events which issued 
in the colonization of Massachusetts Bay, and to relate the 
incidents of the Civil War in their bearing on Cisatlantic 
interests. What constitutes the most valuable characteristic 
of the work is this c'ose interlacing of the history of the 
mother country and of the Colonies, — the exhibiting of the 
successive pulsations of the artery of still undivided though 
rudely lacerated national life across the ocean, — the juxta- 
position of eflects with their nearer and remoter causes. At 
the same time every portion bears indubitable marks of the 
most thorough first-hand investigation. No accessible source 
of information has been passed by, or partially drained. We 
can hardly conceive of any important accession to the materials 
which Dr. Palfrey has found and employed. His work when 
completed must take its place as the classic of New England 
history, and must so continue till new and eventful chapters 
of our political fortunes, to be developed in coming genera- 
tions, shall crowd our early annals into a narrower compass. 

We can hardly anticipate any diversity of judgment as to 
the merits of this work. In style, it is above criticism. It 
bears the trace of no mannerism, unless the slipshod habits of 
recent authorship make careful finish a mannerism. There is 
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neither declamation, nor superfluous verbiage, nor impertinent 
commentary, but continuous and animated narrative, in sen- 
tences so perspicuous that the reader’s eye is not arrested by 
their simple beauty, but looks directly through them to the 
ideas or images they present. The diction, though never tur- 
gid and never dull or careless, adapts itself with easy grace to 
the theme in hand, quickens and glows in the recital of heroic 
doings and endurings, takes on a keen and subtile edge in the 
delineation of character, is compressed and unemphatic in the 
necessary enumeration of mere details, and becomes again full 
and strong as the main action of the drama is resumed. We 
have been perpetually reminded, as we have read this volume, 
of Cicero’s definition of the eloquent man, —* Is, qui poterit 
parva summisse, modica temperate, magna graviter dicere.” 

Equally unqualified praise is to be awarded to this volume, 
for the fairness and impartiality of the narrative. There is 
neither indiscriminate eulogy nor wholesale condemnation. In 
the portraits of the heroic personages of the history, spots and 
defects are given with the same fidelity, which cannot do less 
than justice toa single noble trait or commanding feature. 
Nor is merited censure left unqualified. There are no marks of 
favoritism or enmity in the author’s own feelings toward the 
men and parties comprised in his narrative ; and this, though 
it might seem an essential, is a rare quality in an historian. 
Nine tenths of the great histories that have been written are 
partisan works, compiled for the special glorification of the 
representatives of certain opinions or measures; and in their 
construction the past has not been studied for what it could 
teach, but ransacked, tortured, and mutilated to furnish pre- 
cedents for some present mood of popular feeling or phasis of 
political belief, — for authority in an open controversy, or the 
confirmation of an individual whim. More entirely free from 
this reproach the work now under review could not be, were 
the author divested of all human sympathies; and yet he 
evinces perpetually the depth and fervor of his sympathies by 
a diction which indicates not only logical accuracy, but the 
delicate appreciation and strong inward sense of all that is 
truly noble and praiseworthy. 

This history is, in the best sense of the word, a philosophical 
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history. The author, indeed, does not propound theories, and 
then marshal facts so as to confirm and elucidate them. We 
have hardly ever read a history which had in it so little of ex- 
press and formal philosophizing. But as in physical phenom- 
ena, confused as they seem, there are pervading principles and 
controlling laws, which need only to be ascertained for the 
course of nature to flow in unrippled harmony, so in every series 
of historical events there are certain motive forces whose rela- 
tive direction and strength it is the province of the historian to 
develop and exhibit in action. Where these forces are ignored, 
we have mere annals ; where they are presented in a didactic 
form, we have political or ethical disquisition ; where they are 
placed before us in the order and sequences of facts which 
they shaped and evolved, there alone we have history worthy 
of the name; and it is only because the underlying principles 
of the events included in the narrative have been subjected to 
rigid philosophical analysis by the writer, that he is able to 
narrate these events in their causes, dependences, and mutual 
bearings. We suppose this process to have been most thor- 
oughly wrought in the case in hand, because the work itself 
manifests its legitimate results without any of its pretence or 
ostentation. 

Dr. Palfrey evidently regards himself as engaged upon the 
most momentous portion of the history of liberty. He does 
not consider the settlement of New England as a maritime ac- 
cident of the seventeenth century, or the character and fortunes 
of the colonists as moulded and directed by their wilderness 
experiences. On the other hand, he looks back through ante- 
cedent centuries for the providential training of the fathers of 
this new empire, and finds the elements of their growth and 
enlargement, of their culminating prosperity on the soil of 
their first adoption, and of their extended and at times prepon- 
derant influence in sister Colonies and States,in the love of 
freedom and the fear of God which made them exiles. These 
were the constituents of the Puritan character, born of the 
word and spirit of the Almighty, baptized in the tears, blood, 
and fire of weary martyr-ages, matured in the stress of those 
final exigencies, which left our fathers the alternative of moral 
and spiritual suicide or self-expatriation. It is these principles 
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and their workings that our author has presented with vivid- 
ness and power in every stage of his narrative ; and for this 
pious labor no man could be better fitted than one who has 
constantly evinced by his own life his determined preference 
of the right to the expedient, and the fixed resolve to obey God 
rather than man. 

We ought not to omit mention of the valuable illustrative 
apparatus connected with this volume, in the maps it contains. 
First, there is a map drawn expressly for this work, which 
presents New England and the peninsula of the St. Lawrence 
as far as it was known in 1644, with the positions of the na- 
tive tribes, and the names of places then in use. Next we 
have John Smith’s map of New England, which is valuable 
mainly as showing the vagueness of the draftsman’s knowl- 
edge, and the extent of his ignorance. Finally we have Wil- 
liam Wood’s map of the southern part of New England, in 
1634, which indicates a tolerably accurate conception of the 
geography of a portion of the coast, but is in the rudest 
possible style of art. 

We regret that we have been able to devote so litt’e time 
to the analysis of this volume. We delayed the work, in the 
hope of procuring it to be welland thoroughly done. The aid 
of contributors themselves thoroughly versed in the minuti«e 
and the recondite lore of New England history will, we trust, 
do more ample justice to the succeeding volumes, as they ap- 
pear. ‘Till then, we take leave of the author, with sincere 
gratitude for what he has given us, and with a keen appetite 
for what is yet to come. 
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Arr. X.— La Suisse Allemande et I Ascension du Moench. 
Par Mme. la Comtesse Dora D’Isrria. Paris: Joél Cher- 
buliez. 1856. 4 vols. 12mo. pp. 1432. 


Tue author of this work on German Switzerland is in many 
particulars a remarkable person. Her pseudonyme of “ La 
Comtesse D’Istria” hides a higher social rank than that of 
Countess. Her true title is that of Princess Koltzoff Massalsky, 
to which her lineage might also enable her to prefix the nobler 
name of Ghika. In this race of Ghika talent is hereditary, and 
liberal opinions are known as among its eccentricities ; but the 
daughter of the Grand Ban Michael, and the niece of the Hos- 
podar Alexander seems to have inherited in enlarged measure 
the liberalism and the ability of the ruling house of Roumania. 
The natural gifts of a scion of that house have been developed 
in her case by an education singularly free and complete, and 
such as probably the daughter of no other European potentate 
has received in this age. She is equally versed in the ancient 
classic tongues, and in the leading dialects of modern Europe ; 
can write with facility and grace in Italian, French, German, 
and Russian, not less than in her own Wallachian, or in the 
Romaic speech of her tutor, the famous Pappadopoulos; is 
familiar with history and legend, with science and political 
philosophy ; and in the precocity of her genius, as well as the 
variety of her acquirements, fairly rivals the unfortunate daugh- 
ter of the English Dorset. Ascham could find Lady Jane 
Grey reading Plato in the Greek when the rest of the house- 
hold were hunting in the forest; but it seems to us more 
worthy of wonder that the young Helen Ghika should dare, at 
the age of fifteen, to attempt a translation of the Iliad into 
German. Such tastes are rare in kings’ houses. The married 
life of the Princess Massalsky has been diversified by various 
fortunes, which have enabled her to become personally ac- 
quainted with the principal nations and regions of Europe. 
She has lived in Russia and in France, in Turkey and in Bel- 
gium, and is able to describe from personal knowledge the 
scenery and manners of most parts of the Continent. Her 
present and favorite residence, however, is Switzerland; and 
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on the banks of the Aar she still pursues her literary labors. 
She has published several works, as “ Monastic Life in the 
Oriental Church,” “ The Roumans and the Papacy,” and “ The 
Heroes of Roumania” ; but her most elaborate and character- 
istic production is this upon German Switzerland. Here the 
vigor of her style, the fulness of her knowledge, the fervor of 
her religious sympathies, and the force of her patriotism, ap- 
pear in the boldest relief. 

The plan of the work is peculiar. It is neither a connected 
history, nor a book of travels, nor merely a series of sketches, 
but an ingenious combination of history, sketch, and travel, 
interspersed with frequent biographical notices and «esthetic 
and polemic dissertations. ‘The principal cities of German 
Switzerland are taken successively as the centres of observa- 
tion and remark, suggesting historical reminiscences and ap- 
and its lake bring before 


propriate reflections. “Constance 
us the tragedy of Huss, and the story of martyrdom in the fif- 
teenth century. “Schaffhausen” is the text of an eloquent 
digression on “ the battles of liberty” and on the historians of 
Switzerland, Miiller and Zschokke. “ Zurich” calls up the 
forms of Zwingli, Bodmer, Lavater, Pestalozzi, Escher of the 
Linth, and Strauss, and the causes identified with these 
names. “ Lucerne” and the Lake of the Four Cantons, of 
course, introduce the discussion of the religions of Switzer- 
land. “ Berne” is the heading of a series of chapters on 
Mysticism, Popular Romance, Communism, Political Organi- 
zation, Fellenberg and his School, Haller and Science, Zim- 
merman and Moral Philosophy, Rodolph of Erlach, and the 
Aristocracy. The lake and town of “Thun” exhibit the 
legends and superstitions, the songs and music, of the Swiss 
people. “ Grindelwald” allows a digression upon preaching 
and preachers, with special notice of Zollikofer, while “ Bale ” 
repeats to us the story of Erasmus and Holbein, of medical, 
mathematical, exegetical, and theological learning, and, finally, 
of Protestant missions and the Roman Propaganda. 

The execution of this curious and comprehensive plan is, on 
the whole, excellent. The style of Madame D'Istria (for we 
prefer to use the musical pseudonyme which she borrows from 
her favorite river, rather than the name of Massalsky, as hard 
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to write as it is to speak) has a rare strength, energy, and 
sharpness, — the qualities, indeed, of masculine writing. She 
has been accused by some, and not without reason, of imitat- 
ing George Sand. ‘Though no land could offer to a writer so 
many temptations to sentimental description, to rapturous out- 
bursts of wonder and amazement, she restrains these most rigid- 
ly, and even disappoints us by the extremeness of her reserve. 
She has comparatively little to say upon the subject which is 
most intimately associated in the minds of most persons with 
the name of Switzerland. Nine persons out of ten who visit 
that land visit it for the scenery, and think of nothing while 
they are there but mountains, valleys, ravines, cascades, lakes, 
and glaciers. In the glory of this scenery, the men and the 
annals of the land are forgotten. Only those legends are re- 
membered which are directly connected with the romantic fea- 
tures of the country, such as the story of William Tell, — now, 
alas! resolved by provoking critics, Madame D’ Istria consent- 
ing, intoa myth. Switzerland, in fact, in the minds of most 
men, is sequestered to this exhibition of Alps. Other nations 
have grand mountain scenery, but none at once so various, so 
condensed, and so accessible. The Himalayas may be twice 
as high, and Ararat may have a wider outlook, but it happens 
to very few to reach the Armenian peak or the Indian range. 
These lie away from the track of travel. The Lebanon hills 
are better known, and modern romance has done something 
to turn the feet of tourists towards the mountains of Norway. 
But there is only a small part of the year when it is comforta- 
ble to travel in these regions, and the scenery alone does not yet 
draw a tithe of the crowds who frequent the paths of the Bernese 
Oberland. ‘The Alps of Switzerland offer to the most delicate 
an unrivalled spectacle of mountain magnificence, with scarce- 
ly any loss of comfort. There are good inns, with feather- 
beds, on the summits of the high mountains. One may break- 
fast on eggs and bacon in the English hotels at Interlachen, 
and dine without fatigue on the top of the Wengern Alp, 
right opposite to the avalanches of the Jungfrau. Three or 
four days’ journey by rail will enable tourists from most of the 
capitals of Europe to come in front of views which baffle the 
imagination by their magnificence. Nowhere else can so 
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many, so celebrated, and so imposing mountains be seen so 
conveniently by so many persons, and in so shorta time. The 
consequence is, that this sole interest of the Alps absorbs all 
other interests, and one who writes about Switzerland is ex- 
pected to make this the principal topic. We are afraid, there- 
fore, that many of the readers of the Countess D’Istria’s book 
will be disappointed, not to say indignant, that she gives so 
little space, and spends so little sentiment, on this prime sub- 
ject of the Alps and their glory. 

With the exception of her account of the ascent of the 
“ Monk,” the companion-peak of the Jungfrau, and only two 
hundred and twenty feet less in altitude than its companion, 
—an ascent of extraordinary dilliculty and danger, and never 
before attempted, if her statement may be trusted, — her ac- 
count of mountain views and mountain climbing seems to us 
both meagre and forced. She was fortunate in her experience 
on Righi. The mists were accommodating ; the sunrise was 
satisfactory ; there was none of that “ sullen and grim ” vexa- 
tion, tempest without and grumbling within, which is the 
memory that seven eighths of all eager gazers bring down from 
the Righi Culm; and no excuse, therefore, for any feeble de- 
scription of the marvellous awakening of day upon that moun- 
tain. Yet the picture which the Countess gives seems to us 
rather mechanically drawn and conscientiously colored than 
palpitating with inspiration. She says as little as it is respect- 
able to say, and is evidently glad to get down from that height 
to a mundane level and to more congenial human topics. 
The same remark is true of her descriptions of lake scenery. 
They are not picturesque, and they will satisfy neither those 
who have nor those who have not seen the fascinating sheets 
of blue water embosomed in their hills. The emotions which 
the Countess is constrained to express, if not to feel, as she 
meets in regular course these grand obstacles of scenery, re- 
mind one of the emotion of Dickens at the first view of Niag- 
ara, and his mature conviction that this emotion must have 
been one of — “ Peace”! 

The Countess D'Istria subordinates altogether this interest 
of the scenery of Switzerland to the higher interest of its 
annals. It is probable that to most English readers her work 
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(for it has been translated) will lend a new charm to this neg- 
lected portion of history. Comparatively few, we imagine, 
even among diligent readers, have paid much attention to the 
history of Helvetia. It has not yet been well written. It is a 
thing for the future. The man is yet to arise, who, bringing to 
this task scholarship, candor, industry, genius, and sympathy 
with the principle of freedom, shall make of Swiss history what 
it ought to be, a story as grand and far-reaching and inspir- 
ing as the views from those rugged and enduring mountains. 
Miiller was great enough for the task, but he lived a century too 
soon, was seduced from his integrity as an historian by the bland- 
ishments of the German courts, found naturally more scope for 
his genius in a universal than in a merely national record, and 
has only left materials for some more loyal son of the land to 
recast andcomplete. Zschokke, the adopted child of Helvetia, 
was loyal enough, but did not bring to his historical effort that 
philosophical breadth and insight indispensable to a good his- 
tory of such a land. He is an inimitable teller of small stories, 
but his history, faithful as it is to facts, and humane as it is 
in spirit, is littke more than a detail of battles. The work of 
Vieusseux, published by Bohn, in 1846, full and comprehen- 
sive, has all the dryness of a compilation; it is a book to be 
referred to, but not to be read in course. Apart from this lack 
of worthy treatment, Swiss history is dwarfed in its interest 
by the narrowness of the theatre on which it passes. It seems 
to be all on a small scale. Its battles, as comipared with those 








of the greater nations, are only affrays and skirmishes. Its 
wars are quarrels merely. Its policy seems hardly more im- 
posing than the policy of tribes of Arabs. Still another rea- 
son why the history of Switzerland fails of interest lies in the 
character of those struggles by which it has maintained its 
place. Its wars are on so small a seale, that the terrible pas- 
sions which have moved them manifest themselves the more 
painfully. We see continual fratricide in these contests of 
neighboring cities and neighboring Cantons. It is not so 
much nation against nation, race against race, as brother 
against brother. Hate, vengeance, jealousy, show themselves 
in these fraternal quarrels in their most malignant form. 

It is the leading purpose of the Countess D'Istria’s book to 
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vindicate this neglected history, — to exhibit its importance 
and its essential nobleness. She would show the principles 
which in past ages Switzerland has developed, and which it 
continues in the present age to represent more fully than any 
other European nation. In doing this she introduces some 
irrelevant matter, and presses some resemblances and analo- 
gies which seem to us doubtful and inapplicable. As a 
patriotic child of Wallachia, she would identify with Swiss 
freedom and the Swiss people the spirit and people of the Rou- 
man race. Born in the communion of the Greek Church, she 
strives constantly to show that this Church is the friend of 
light and the foe of superstition, and to harmonize its dogmas 
and practice with the most liberal form of Protestant opinion. 
Her sympathies are with the Genevan Church; yet she holds 
tenaciously to the name of the Oriental hierarchy, and sees 
in its saints and doctors the prototypes of the modern mar- 
tyrs for freedom and the modern champions of progress. 

Her treatment of the Roman Church, too, is far from just. 
She omits no chance to expose its frailties, to berate its iniqui- 
ties, to ridicule its legends, and to fasten upon it all the evils 
which have cursed the land and hindered its progress. In her 
eyes, Romanism is the gigantic wrong which blocks the path of 
all improvement, and hides in its shadow all the beauty of Eu- 
rope. This tone is never mitigated, even when the facts which 
are treated would seem to dictate a different one. It is remark- 
able that a writer who can appreciate so fully the patriotism 
of the Swiss people, and see so clearly how this people repre- 
sents the democratic idea, should fail to acknowledge the fact 
that it is precisely in the Catholic Cantons that patriotism is 
the most vivid, and democracy the purest. In those benighted 
regions around the Lake of Lucerne, where the peasantry fre- 
quent their ancient altars, confess sins to the parish priest, bow 
before images, and keep saints’ days in joyous idleness, the 
spirit of ancient Helvetia survives most freshly ; there is most 
love for vale and hill and forest, and most pride in the name 
of Switzer. Romanism there has certainly not extinguished 
the love of country. 

Here we may remark that a great deal too much stress 
is laid by guide-books and tourists on the contrast in 
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Switzerland between the Protestant and Catholic Cantons. 
Differences there certainly are. As a whole, the Protestant 
Cantons are more enterprising, thrifty, and intelligent than 
the Catholic. The people in these Cantons are in better 
circumstances, the schools are more numerous, and there is 
possibly a higher morality. Yet these differences are owing 
quite as much to situation as to religious faith. The Cath- 
olic Cantons, mostly barricaded by mountains, are less favor- 
ably placed than the lower lands, within easy reach of a 
market. Where the natural opportunities are equal, there 
is no very notable inequality in the industrial or moral con- 
dition of the people. We distrust the ability of the most 
practised expert to tell, by the look of the man, a Catholic 
from a Protestant, in the Canton of the Grisons, where the 
two communions are mingled in about equal proportions. 
Two thirds of the people of St. Gall are Catholics, yet that 
Canton has as thriving an aspect as any in the land, — 
factories, rich farms, and a people who tell the truth. 
Some of the dissertations with which the Countess D’Istria 
loads her pages, learned and eloquent as they are, seem out 
of place. In the whole of Switzerland, out of a population 
of nearly two millions and a half, the Jews number but little 
more than three thousand, and these mostly in the single 
Canton of Aargau. They are wholly without political in- 
fluence, and have no share in that power which constrains 
the movements of the chief sovereigns of Europe. Yet the 
Countess has chosen to make these Jews a point of departure 
for an eloquent harangue about the origin, development, and 
humanizing influence of the Jewish religion; to criticise the 
theory of Salvador, that Jesus was fairly condemned ; to vin- 
dicate, like Colani of Strasburg, the Pharisees as good patri- 
ots; to predict the future dissolution of the Jewish national- 
ity, and the fusion of this race with other races; and to show 
how the various Jewish sects represent modern tendencies 
and systems. ‘The Pharisees, in her view, are republicans; 
the Sadducees, monarchists; the Essenes, communists; and 
the Herodians, members of the foreign party, like the French 
émigrés, at the close of the last century! In religious opinion, 
the Pharisees represent Stoic spiritualism; the Sadducees, 
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Epicurean materialism ; the Essenes, mysticism ; and the He- 
rodians, scepticism. All this is very pleasant to read, and 
quite ingeniously reasoned, but nevertheless is superfluous 
in a work of this kind. 

Many of the interesting questions and curious peculiarities 
of Swiss history Madame D’Istria barely touches. ‘There is 
the singular fact that the most patriotic nation in Europe, 
whose legends and proverbs are full of the love of country, 
should be the nation most ready to sell its services and to 
expatriate itself for gain. The taunt of the enemies of 
Switzerland is, that its sons are found in all the foreign 
armies,—that they guard the thrones of despots, and garri- 
son the forts of the oppressors of freedom. You find them at 
the Tuileries, at the Vatican in half-harlequin attire, and 
the barracks of St. Elmo. The most famous monument 
of modern art in the land, the Lion of Lucerne, is a tribute 
to the Swiss who fell in defending the effete monarchy of 
France. How is this mercenary spirit, this willingness to 
serve in the armies and courts of hostile nations, to be 
reconciled with a genuine patriotism? Why should they, 
whom a few notes of the “ Ranz des Vaches” will send 
home deserters to their hills and herds, be willing to forsake 
their home for this base foreign dependence? Why, too, do 
educated men, men of science, prefer another land and an- 
other dialect? It is easier to ask than to answer this ques- 
tion, easier to lament than to deny the fact. 

Then, too, there is the question of race; not only that of 
the origin and descent of the Swiss people, a question com- 
plicated by the numerous invasions of barbarian tribes, but 
that of the equal union of the component races, Italian, 
Gothic, Teutonic, Celtic. In Switzerland there is difference 
of blood, but no dominant and no subject race ; nothing corre- 
sponding to the serf of Russia; and no system of nobility 
All the races, whatever their origin, have equal rights, yet 
without fusion. Now it is maintained by our modern politi- 
cal writers that this state of things is impossible. ‘The Saxon 
and the Norman, they tell us, have equalized themselvés only 
by amalgamation; the Celt of Ireland can be lifted oniy by 
the same process. A separate race must either be subject 
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or dominant. Switzerland denies this position most emphati- 
cally. Its races are able to live harmoniously side by side, 
without amalgamation, yet without the compression of any 
form of despotism. In Austria the war of races is hindered 
only by the bayonets of the imperial army. The equality 
there is that of the beasts in a menagerie, compelled by chain 
and cage to refrain from tearing each other. In Canada, the 
French and English races consent to the same government, 
but the antipathy of blood guides the antagonism of parties, 
and there is a constant war of prejudice and of intrigue. But 
in Switzerland this consideration seems to enter but slightly 
into the movements of parties, and to be far from an influ- 
ential cause of local hatreds. 

The title of the Countess D'Istria’s book suggests another 
interesting topic, which may perhaps be more fully discussed 
in the works which she intends hereafter to publish on 
“French” and “Italian” Switzerland. These terms, Ger- 
man, French, and Italian Switzerland, signify not so much 
difference of national character as diflerence of language. ‘The 
nationality of all is the same. A citizen of Zurich would be 
as unwilling to admit that he was a German, as a citizen of 
Geneva to admit that he was a Frenchman; and the case is 
hardly less strong with the citizen of Sion, whose speech but 
slightly varies from the dialect of the neighboring Sardinia. 
All are as truly Swiss as the native of Coire, whose speech is 
more ancient and original than any of the rest. Switzerland is 
an instance of a country in which four separate languages con- 
tinue to exist together without fusion, and in which there is no 
one national or aristocratic language. The Northern Cantons 
speak a dialect of German; the Western, a dialect of French; 
the Southern, a dialect of Italian; and in the Eastern, the 
curious Romanish still flourishes, with its schools, its news- 
papers, and its poets. Even three dialects of this last tongue 
may be distinguished. These four languages of Switzer- 
land, it is true, are unequally divided, and if numbers were 
to decide the weight of influence, German might be called 
the language of Switzerland. More than two thirds of the 
people speak a Teutonic dialect. The French is the lan- 
guage of not more than half a million; the Italian, of less 
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than one hundred and fifty thousand; and the Romanish, of 
fifty thousand. Yet no one of these tongues has rights above 
the other. No one of them is reduced to a mere provincial 
dialect, which is expected in the course of time to die out and 
give way to the superior language. Each in its own place 
is a polite tongue, the language of the higher as much as 
of the lower classes. In each the laws are published, the 
Bible is read, and the news of the day circulated. Each 
has the right to a hearing in the assemblies of the Diet. 
This is a remarkable fact in the history of free assemblies. 
Would the Scotch Gaelic, or the Welsh Cymric, or the jar- 
gon of wild Connaught Celts, be tolerated in the debates of 
the English Parliament? The United States allow and pro- 
tect a great variety of dialects; but only the English proper 
is recognized as the national speech, and it is expected that 
immigrants will conform to this, if they wish to hold office 
or to gain all the rights of citizenship. In Switzerland there 
is no such necessity. Here the possibility of a union of states 
and races in a strong nationality without a national language 
is distinctly proved. 

Another thing which the Countess D'Istria perceives and 
rejoices in, is the steady development in the history of Swit- 
zerland of the democratic idea. Switzerland, in fact, may be 
said to preserve this idea in Europe. Switzerland has _per- 
formed for democracy the service which the convents of the 
Dark Ages performed for the Bible, and from its central place 
and its mountain heights it holds up that theory of right be- 
fore all the oppressed and despairing nations. So long as 
this people continues to exist united, prosperous, contented, 
without king or hereditary rulers or orders of nobility, to 
meet and debate in its primary assemblies, and to sit in 
grand council by its freely chosen delegates, the argument 
of those who deny that democracy is possible is nullified. It 
is easy to say that this democracy is on too small a scale to 
prove anything with regard to the larger nations; that it con- 
tinues only through its impotence and insignificance, and by 
the tacit permission of the rival empires. Yet this does not 
render the fact of its existence less instructive and momen- 
tous. If the nation does not make show of great material 
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force, it retains a memory which the despots and oligarchs of 
Europe would fain crush out. 

Do we pass over the strugg'es of Switzerland as insignifi- 
cant because the theatre is so narrow, and smile at the enthu- 
siasm which would make decisive battles of these mountain 
encounters? Let us remember that the battles of Switzerland 
have been won for freedom, while the great battles of Europe 
have resulted mostly in the overthrow of popular liberty. The 
Swiss wars have brought a steady and constant gain for free- 
dom. Six centuries of strife in Germany have ended by vir- 
tually annihilating the idea of democratic government, and 
dividing the land between the houses of Hapsburg and Bran- 
denburg. Six centuries of strife in Italy have destroyed all 
its proud republics, and left nothing of Venice, Genoa, Mo- 
dena, and Florence but decaying palaces and a dishonored 
name. The wars of the Low Countries have given kings to 
the free burghers. The tyranny of Louis Napoleon is the 
commentary on the text of glory which French vanity has 
inscribed on the endless walls of the gallery of Versailles. 
The laboratory of a chemist is less interesting to visit than 
the great factory of a worker in iron. These small retorts 
and crucibles are insignificant to one who sees the huge en- 
gines, furnaces, and rollers, and the hundreds of swarthy oper- 
atives, in the lurid light of the roaring fires. But the retort 
or the crucible gives forth a nobler product, an unalloyed me- 
tallic base, a clear crystal, or an elixir of life, while the furnace 
and hammer and roller only forge chains and bars. The small 
fires of Swiss warfare have left their residuum in the pure 
gold of democracy, while the greater wars of the surrounding 
nations have only shaped and welded fetters and manacles for 
the toiling masses. 

The democracy of Switzerland is remarkable as a progres- 
sive democracy, growing more and more stable, and more and 
more confident of its idea, as the fate of the other nations has 
seemed to deny the possibility of such a government. It has 
not been discouraged by the fortunes, more than it has been 
seduced by the theories, of the other nations. ‘The land was 
never so democratic as it is to-day. Every school-boy of the 
last generation was drilled to repeat those sonorous lines of 
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Byron about the American Republic, preluded by that sad 
prophecy of the fate of Switzerland, — 
“If the free Switzer yet bestrides alone 

His chainless mountains, ’t is but for a time ; 

For tyranny of late has cunning grown, 

And in its own good season tramples down 

The sparkles of our ashes.” 
But what Byron feared has not yet come to pass, though half 
a century has intervened. The old thirteen Cantons have 
become twenty-two; and the last dependency, the Canton of 
Neuchatel, has recently thrown off tribute to her liege sover- 
eign, and is as free as the rest. From three to eight, from 
eight to thirteen, and from thirteen to twenty-two, the pro- 
gress of these small states has been one of steady enfranchise- 
ment. The Bund of these Cantons is as genuine as our own 
national league. 

Our mention of the “ Bund” leads us to remark that Swit- 
zerland illustrates the possibility of a purely federative repub- 
lic, so often denied by political writers. This assembly of 
commonwealths gets along very well without a President, 
without an official organ, and without an army of national 
oflice-holders. ‘The need of an individual head to strengthen 
their union, and to bind their interests, is not felt. The Diet 
suffices; nor are there any considerable number who wish 
even for a ruler of their own choosing. This jealousy of in- 
dividual power is one of the healthy symptoms of Swiss de- 
mocracy. A people who are afraid of governors will not easily 
part with their liberties, It is the fashion of English writers 
to represent the Swiss Landsgemeinde and the Swiss Diet as 
a miserable set of intriguers, liars, and rogues, and the whole 
system as one of strife, corruption, and the ambitious scheming 
of individuals to gain ascendency. But it is a singular fact 
that the people cling to these corrupt machines, and that the 
ambitious schemes of individuals so rarely succeed. The sep- 
arate sets of wheels, which ought, according to the theory of 
these writers, to be getting continually out of gear and play- 
ing against one another, in some mysterious way turn out 
good work, and the peopte are satisfied with them, and have 
no wish to substitute the blessings of Red Tape, the Circum- 
locution Office, and the Court of Chancery. 
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Again, democracy and rationalism are usually supposed to 
be close and necessary allies. It is said to be impracticable 
to preserve liberty where superstition exists; free institutions 
naturally discard signs and wonders and foolish legends. Yet 
no land is more tenacious of its popular legends than Switzer- 
land, and the influence of these is strongest in the most demo- 
cratic sections. Some of these legends are very ancient, in- 
herited from the days of the Pagans and the Druids. The 
mythology of the Fauns and Dryads lives among the moun- 
taineers of the High Alps. As the Arabs of the Kidron valley 
insist that a dragon hides in the fountain of Siloam beneath 
Mount Moriah, and controls the flow of its waters, so the peas- 
ants of Ragatz imagine that the old baths of Pfeflers conceal 
a demon, and dread at certain hours and seasons to encounter 
his hot breath in that dreadful mountain cleft. Dwarfs and 
giants are articles of the popular creed, especially the former. 
The part which these pigmies play in the domestic and social 
economy is sometimes malevolent, but oftener friendly and 
cheerful. They dwell through the winter months in the cav- 
erns of the mountains, in the crevasses of the glaciers, in the 
inaccessible gorges, coming forth in the spring to assist the 
farmers, wood-cutters, and hunters, and to mingle in the sports 
of the people. The chamois are their flocks. Madame D'Is- 
tra discovers in the dwarf-stories in which the Bernese Ober- 
land abounds, and of which she relates several, the distinctive 
characteristics of the Swiss people. We may give as a spe- 
cimen the story of the Gutbrunnen shepherd. 


“One evening the fochu (a tempest peculiar to Switzerland) was 
raging in the Alps. A shepherd and his wife, sheltered in their cabin, 
listened with terror to the wind which shook the heavy stones laid upon 
the roof of their chalet to protect it against storms. The good people 
were pitying those who were perhaps caught unawares by the tempest 
on some of the distant paths. All at once, in the blue glow of the 
lightning, they see through their window a poor dwarf hurried along on 
the steep path by torrents of mud and rain, which threatened to sub- 
merge his meagre little body. They would readily have called him in 
and offered him a place at their hearth, but the instinctive terror which 
the apparition of a supernatural being produced, chained their tongues. 
While they were deliberating, three light blows were heard upon the 
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thick green glass of the window. The shepherd hastened to open to 
the dwarf, who shivered with cold, and whose long cloak (the long cloak 
is the classical costume of the dwarfs) was streaming with rain. Grad- 
ually our good people became calmer, though all the time a little fright- 
ened ; the sense of the duty of hospitality prevailed, and their behavior 
was satisfactory. The dwarf showe! himself the more grateful for 
this good reception, as he had just beex refused admittance at more 
than one door by the hard-hearted people of the village. He seemed 
therefore very much touched by the good offices of his hosts, although 
he did very little honor to the coarse repast which they served to him. 
For the dwarf, without being a Lucullus, is accustomed to a more deli- 
cate fare than that of shepherds. A sort of tenderness gradually came 
into the intercourse ; the dwarf made them love him by his cordiality, 
and appeared to forget completely his superior nature, his vast palaces 
hewn in the heart of the rock, his numerous flocks of graceful chamois, 
his supernatural knowledge and his prophetic gift. In vain they tried 
to make him tarry. Dwaris are very busy. He had work, he said, on 
the mountain. 

“ The next day came a storm more furious than the first. The pines 
cracked with a frightful sound; the Alpine echoes repeated the heavy 
roar of the thunder; unchained torrents, whirling along the loose rocks, 
dashed themselves against the village and on the fields. The shepherd 
and his wife believed themselves lost, when they saw the dwarf, who 
was coming down on the torrent mounted in triumph on a great block 
of stone, stop this before their cottage, and hold it there as a rampart 
against the fury of the waters. As to the pitiless villagers who had 
shut their doo’s against him, they all perished in the tempest.” 


Not less quaint and curious than these stories of the dwarfs 
are the legends of the Christian saints, running back to the 
earliest propagation of the Gospel in the land. The story of 
St. George and the Dragon has its Swiss version, with a few 
variations. The Devil and St. Beatus is a story which every 
boatman on the Lake of Thun knows how to tell. The life of 
this famous saint, though not admitted into the authentic com- 
pilations of the Church, has yet been drawn out by the Canon 
Murer of Lucerne, in the “ Paradisus Sanctorum Helvetia 
Florum.” We are informed that he was a native of Britain, 
a convert from Druidism, a pupil of Barnabas, and especially 
commissioned by St. Peter to convert the Helvetians and win 
for Christ that most desirable Jand and that proud race of men. 
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Redundant miracles attended his preaching. He journeyed on 
the lake without a boat, buoyed up by his miraculous cloak, 
impervious to water and woven by angels. His embarkation 
was the signal for storms to subside. His dwelling was a 
cavern ina cliff of the mountain, the former home of a dragon, 
whom he expelled with the sign of the cross. The cascade 
which still drops from that cave is in popular belief the flow 
of a fountain which the saint opened eighteen hundred years 
ago. ‘I'he adventure of this holy man with the Devil was on 
this wise. Achates, the companion of Beatus, had charge of 
a church of converted idolaters on the other shore of the lake. 
One Easter day Beatus went on his miraculous cloak to join 
in the service; but arriving a little late, and finding the tem- 
ple full of worshippers, he was afraid of interrupting the ser- 
mon, and sat down on one of the farthest seats. ‘The heat 
was intense, the audience dull, and the good saint was scandal- 
ized at seeing all the members of the congregation gradually 
fall asleep, one after another. While he was sadly musing on 
this culpable indifference, he spied Satan under the pulpit, — 
horns, tusks, claws, and all,—his left foot on his right knee, 
a crow-quill in his hand, busily writing down on a skin the 
names of the unlucky sleepers, who were thus unconsciously 
endangering the salvation of their souls. Anxious as he was 
to wake them, he feared to commit the mortal sin of inter- 
rupting the sermon. The Devil kept on writing, filled his reg- 
ister full, and had more names yet which he had not room to 
put down. He then tried to stretch the skin on which he was 
writing and get more room, pulling it with his teeth and claws; 
but in his Satanic zeal he pulled so hard that he knocked his 
head against the pulpit. At this mishap Beatus could not 
contain himself. He burst out laughing; the laugh waked up 
the people, and they all had time to say Amen to the sermon, 
The Devil was foiled, and took himself off. But Beatus lost 
his boat, for the magic property of his cloak was now ab- 
stracted, to punish him for interrupting public worship. That 
laugh saved the people, but it compelled the saint to go on 
foot ever after. He lived, says the legend, to the age of ninety. 

This curious story of St. Beatus is only the most ancient of 
the sacred legends which linger in the Alps. Other hermits 
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have left far more respectable memorials. The Abbot Gallus, 
who came from Iona in the seventh century, taught the tribes 
around the Lake of Constance how to plough and sow, as well 
as how to read and pray. He not only exterminated the wild 
beasts of the thickets, but tamed the passions of the savages, 
and made of that region a centre of light in the Dark Ages. 
From the manuscript treasures of the convent which he found- 
ed modern learning has drawn large supplies. ‘The shrine of St. 
Columbanus, near the head of the St. Gothard pass, is more 
than a sign of superstition ; it is a tribute to a really noble 
benefactor of the land. The Swiss saints are mostly patriots, 
and a merely anchorite life hardly entitles one in this land to 
popular reverence. Nicholas von der Flue, the pious hermit, 
who in 1481 made peace between the wrangling confederates, 
for that noble service fairly shares the honor paid to St. Bea- 
tus. In the homes of Unterwalden and Schwytz they love to 
tell of his charities. In the council-houses of Sarnen and 
Stanz, the free citizens wonder at the rude pictures of this 
holy man, and the parish church of Sachslen has the dreadful 
treasure of his skeleton, the bones hung with votive offerings, 
and the place of the heart supplied by a jewelled cross, 

By far the most remarkable memorial of the ancient super- 
stitions in Switzerland is the Abbey of Einsiedeln, in the 
Canton of Schwytz. While most of the convents in the 
German section of the land have disappeared, or their build- 
ings have been transferred to other uses, this still retains its 
sanctity and its attraction. After repeated burnings, its walls 
have risen in larger magnificence, and the immense wealth 
which it has relinquished to plunderers has not yet made it 
poor. The annual number of pilgrims is on the average one 
hundred and fifty thousand. From fifty to a hundred monks 
dwell within its walls. The origin of the convent is obscure, 
and very few of those who go to worship the little black and 
ugly Madonna, which stands in its marble shrine near the door 
of the church, have any idea how it came there. They only 
believe in its powerful protection, remember how it caused the 
heretics to fall, how it has healed diseases, and how it has 
brought to their land a marvellous gain in traflic, as well as in 
the favor of the Virgin. Indeed, half the industry of Schwytz 
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goes to supply the wants of this village of inns and dram- 
shops. Einsiedelnis a monastery, surrounded almost wholly by 
public houses, to the number at least of fourscore; and few of 
the visitors escape, in their stay before the sacred walls, other 
intoxication than that of pious rapture. 

If the Protestants of Switzerland reject these legends and 
slight these shrines of the ancient Church, they show hardly 
less zeal in their regard for the memory of the Reformers. 
They make pilgrimages to Wildhaus, a little village in the 
mountains beyond Appenzell, to see the old cottage where 
Zwingli was born. No altar could be more religiously cared 
for. Under the church-tower at Sennwald in the Grisons is 
shown, in a coffin with a glass lid, the dried body of a Protes- 
tant soldier of the baronial house of Hohen Sax, who, after 
escaping from the massacre at Paris, was murdered by his 
nephew in his native land; and the story is frequently told 
in their churches of the curse of God which came upon the 
family of the murderers for their crime, and how the Roman- 
ists once stole these venerable relics, knowing them to be 
more potent than the bodies of their own false saints. To 
match the reverence which the Catholics of Soleure pay at 
the chapel of St. Verena, where the finger-prints of the young 
maiden still remain in the rock, showing how desperately she 
resisted the Devil, who sought to carry her off, the Protestants 
of Berne go out to the tomb of Madame Langhaus at Hindel- 
bank, to wonder at the sculpture of Nahl, which presents the 
mother and child rising to glory, and to read the epitaph 
which Haller wrote. In the museums, the autographs of the 
Reformers are prized as highly as the bones of the saints in 
the churches ; and the story of the holy wars is handed down 
from one generation to another in the families of the peas- 
antry, as that of Brian Boru and of Cromwell and his troopers 
in the nursery tales of Ireland. 

Equally remarkable with the prevalence of this supersti- 
tious regard for names, places, saints, and supernatural be- 
ings in so democratic a land, is the fact that in Switzerland 
there is a sort of hereditary aristocracy of learning. Science 
and scholarship in theology, in medicine, in philosophy, are 
handed down from father to son through many generations. 
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The first Buxtorf was but the patriarch of a long line of 
descendants, who for more than two centuries occupied and 
glorified the field of Hebrew letters. Five of the family of 
Wetstein have made that name illustrious in Biblical scholar- 
ship. The history of mathematics records no instance like 
that of the Bernouilli family, no less than eight of whom 
attained to the highest European celebrity. The four sons of 
Euler sustained weli by their acquirements and labors the 
honorable name which their father gave them. Facts like 
these quite refute the notion, that in a popular government 
genius cannot be transmitted by race, and that the sunshine 
and privilege of aristocratic society and patronage are needed 
to foster it. No despotic land can show a parallel to these 
instances, and even constitutional England can rarely boast 
of more than two generations of learned men in the same 
family. Newton founded no dynasty. Bacon left no race 
to pursue his opened way to knowledge. And it is chroni- 
cled as a singular circumstance, that two first-class statesmen 
should bear the name of Pitt, and two great astronomers be- 
long to the family of Herschel. Such cases as these are the 
rule, rather than the exception, in the little republic of Swit- 
zerland. 

This leads us to allude to the distinguished part which 
Switzerland has borne in the progress of ideas in religion, 
education, moral reform, and practical science. The pioneers 
of the Reformation, John Huss and Jerome of Prague, were 
martyred on its soil; and it claims as its own the confessors 
of whom recreant Bohemia is not worthy. Before Luther 
nailed the theses on the doors of the Wittemberg church, 
young Zwingli had preached at Einsiedeln and Zurich against 
the assumptions of the priesthood, and the false dogmas which 
kept the masses in fear. It was the alliance of the hierarchy 
with arbitrary power which first aroused the Swiss Reforma- 
tion. Even Catholic Lucerne took part in that movement 
which led Berne and Zurich to expel from their boundaries 
the man-stealers, the “dealers in slaves,” as they called the 
men who coaxed, bribed, or hired the sons of Switzerland 
to serve in the armies of foreign kings. Zwingli, in his 
preaching, was more consistent and radical than the German 
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monk. He saw the extent of his principles, and he was will- 
ing to go as far as he saw. Protestants are but just beginning 
to do justice to the man who, of all the Reformers, was most 
honest, most unselfish, and most humane. In his controver- 
sies, he had the advantage of his opponents as well in reason 
as in taste and temper. His views upon faith, upon the Eu- 
charist, and upon the Scriptures, were those which the ma- 
jority of Protestants now prefer to the views of Luther; and 
the countrymen of Zwingli were far more ready to adopt his 
radical opinions, than to stop with the Lutheran compromises. 
From the Reformation to our own day, the progress of relig- 
ious ideas in Switzerland has been steady, healthy, and free 
from those oscillations and extravagances which have marked 
the religious history of France and Germany. The Catholic 
Church has been growing more liberal, until Jesuitism is fairly 
driven out from its former strong-holds. Genevan Orthodoxy 
has become less rigid. The faith of Servetus is now preached 
from the pulpit of Calvin, and the magistrates listen. Swit- 
zerland offers a home to any who are persecuted for conscience’ 
sake. De Wette, the rationalist critic, banished from Prussia 
for the crime of visiting a friend in prison and preparing him 
for his fate, finds a welcome in the city which protected 
Erasmus three centuries before. Strauss, the daring theo- 
logian of Tiibingen, is invited by the council of the Zurich 
University to teach theology where Lavater preached so re- 
cently the doctrines of the Reformed Confession. This hospi- 
tality to heretics, however, does not imply a general sympathy 
with rationalist ideas. These men are welcomed because they 
are exiled, not because they hold and teach eccentric opinions. 
The Swiss as a people are practical and positive, not easily 
interested in speculations or captivated by neology. Social- 
ism is not agreeable to them; nor is their long-established de- 
mocracy of a kind to fraternize with the wild theories of the 
Parisian communists, or the Red Republicanism of the Italian 
patriots. The Protestantism of Switzerland is evangelical, 
while it is liberal; and it holds fast to the old landmarks of 
faith, while they stand, though it has no fear of any scrutiny 
of their foundations. The preaching in the churches of Swit- 
zerland to-day, not only in Geneva, but in the cities less openly 
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liberal, represents fairly, as we have heard it, the average sen- 
timent of the pulpit of Boston. If Switzerland be not in the 
van of theological speculation in Europe, it is certainly in the 
van of reasonable religious liberty. If its universities do not 
startle the world by their theories, neither do they shame truth 
by reactionary tendencies and concessions to power, as some 
in Germany have done. All that is gained is held. 

The services, too, which Switzerland has rendered to the 
cause of popular education, cannot be estimated too highly. 
The chapter which the Countess D’Istria devotes to the un- 
dertakings of Pestalozzi is one of the best in her book, though 
too short for the theme. The name of Pestalozzi is one which 
all philanthropists delight to honor. If he failed as a practical 
teacher, the idea which he proclaimed and sought to realize 
was accepted as a revelation, and now no other theory of 
education is defended in any free land. This native of Zurich 
it was who called men to see that education is not merely a 
communication of knowledge from without, or a process of 
drill, but a development of native faculties, a drawing out of 
the soul’s powers, — the process of teaching one to think for 
himself, to investigate, and to acquire. He it was who an- 
nounced the strange theory that the children of the poor have 
the same right to education with those of the rich, that knowl- 
edge is as good and as natural for the peasant as for the 
prince, and that it is safer to instruct the lower classes than 
to keep them in ignorance. The Orphan Houses of Europe 
and America are responses to this assertion; and the stately 
walls of such a foundation as Girard College, sustained by 
public sympathy no less than by private munificence, repeat 
the experiment of the farm at Neuhof which the authorities of 
Switzerland refused to sanction. The school in that old cas- 
tle at Yverdun was the first normal school of this century, — 
a normal school not only for Switzerland, but for all Europe. 
And it is safe to say, that no romance of the last or the present 
century, however much read, has had such influence in the 
determination of public policy, as the obscure romance of 
* Leonard and Gertrude,” in which Pestalozzi first published 
his schemes to the world. The book has passed out of knowl- 
edge; but the ideas are repeated in countless speeches, ser- 
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mons, articles, and discussions in every Protestant nation. 
Switzerland did not originate the common school; but it 
was reserved for Switzerland, that ignorant and benighted 
land, as it is called by English tourists, to show the world 
what common schools ought to be, and to proclaim the wide 
scope of their beautiful idea. The tomb of Pestalozzi is 
rightly constructed in the form of a temple. 

Hardly less honorable than the name of Pestalozzi is that 
of Fellenberg, the Swiss agricultural teacher. His experiment 
at Hofwyl, commenced sixty years ago, suggested what has 
passed into a settled practical conviction, that agriculture 
and science assist each other, that knowledge helps the farmer 
as much as the preacher, and that this earliest profession of 
the human race may be taught as an art, and relieved from 
its disgrace of mere servile drudgery. The quaking morass 
which he reclaimed proved to sceptics that his theories were 
not chimerical, and that scientific farming is better than the 
mere routine of tradition. Now in foreign universities there 
are chairs of agriculture; “farm schools” are not merely 
penal colonies; rich men bequeath their estates for the educa- 
tion of tillers of the soil; the force of invention is applied to 
agricultural improvements; and the machines for planting 
and ploughing, mowing and reaping, the hundred agricultural 
newspapers, and the pedestrian tours which young men take, 
to observe soils and woods and the growth of crops, are the 
issue of the farmers’ school which the Bernese enthusiast 
founded. 

To these names posterity will doubtless add the name 
of Guggenbiihl, whose school for idiots on the Abendberg 
is well worth the ascent from Interlachen. No country suffers 
so much from the frightful disease of cretinism as Switzerland. 
To restore this class to reason is one of those labors which 
require a patience and skill almost superhuman. Dr. Guggen- 
biihl, if he shall succeed in his enterprise, will entitle himself 
to a reverence greater than that which St. Beatus holds in 
the region of Unterseen. His miracles will be more authen- 
tic and to better purpose. The idiot has not the same pub- 
lic honor in Switzerland that is paid in Moslem lands to 
the half-witted dervish. Rather is he treated, like the lepers 
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at Zion’s gate, as a nuisance and an encumbrance, whose 
death will be relief, as his form and features are ever repul- 
sive. 

Small as Switzerland is, it contains probably a larger pro- 
portion of the marvels of practical science, the triumphs of 
engineering, than any other land. One who would see to 
what perfection road-making can be brought, must study it 
in the grades and curves, the galleries and tunnels, of the 
three great highways of the Simplon, the St. Gothard, and 
the Spliigen. The whole of America has no avenue, even 
on the plain, which can be compared for evenness, solidity, 
durability, or beauty, to either of these mountain roads. The 
traveller who passes along them finds his awe at the wild 
and wonderful scenery divided by his amazement at the 
equal wonder of these grand constructions. The successful 
building of these roads has been the ground of assurance to 
the later railways in their mountain lines; but the passage 
of the Via Mala by an even carriage-road is, to the eye at 
least, an engineering feat which no railway has equalled. 
In bridge-building, too, Switzerland exhibits masterpieces. 
Among all the curiosities of Berne,— its minster portal, its 
curious clock-tower, from which puppet-bears come out in 
procession, its lines of quaint arcades, its archeological and 
zovlogical museum, its magnificent hospital, its vast prison, 
and the Alpine panorama displayed before its platform, — 
nothing is so admirable as the bridge which spans the Aar, 
and brings the once inaccessible promontory to a level with 
the surrounding country. This bridge of three arches only, 
the central one beifg a hundred and fifty feet wide, is nearly 
a quarter of a mile in length. The suspension bridges at 
Freyburg are even more extraordinary, as marvels of light- 
ness, grace, and strength. Every workman upon the bridge 
of the Sarine, the longest finished suspension bridge in the 
world, was a native of Switzerland, and only one of them had 
ever before seen a work of the kind. All the material, wood, 
stone, and iron, was produced by the land itself. After twenty- 
five years of constant use, that bridge remains as firm as on 
the day of its opening. In the bridge over the Gotteron, the 
ingenious construction is still more remarkable, the native 
42* 
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rock being made the substitute for artificial piers, and the 
chains bolted directly to the sides of the cliff. 

To such works of practical science as these we might add 
the terraces, staircases, and constructions to ward off ava- 
lanches, which have from time to time been erected in the 
mountain regions. ‘These are all monuments of native 
skill and enterprise. Switzerland has borrowed but little 
foreign capital to complete these splendid achievements. 
They belong to the soil, and every citizen feels that he has a 
right in them,—as much as he has in the rivers which they 
defy or the hills which they conquer. They are the tokens 
that he has subdued his savage land to obedience. The 
other nations of Europe show the triumphs of engineering 
in forts, walls, and dockyards, the defences of royalty. The 
Switzer shows them in the works which secure freedom, 
facilitate movement, release the walled cities and castles 
from their isolation, and bind the various parts of the land 
to one another. ‘These roads and bridges are guaranties 
of union. ‘The Spliigen is the spinal column of the Canton 
of the Grisons; the St. Gothard is the ligature between 
German and Italian Switzerland, which allows a common 
flow to the twin currents of their national life; and so long 
as the Simplon shall endure, the Catholic of the Valais will 
feel himself a brother to the heretic of Geneva. 

In the history of Art, as that term is usually applied, 
Switzerland has certainly not a great deal to boast. Its 
architecture, whether of cathedral, castle, or cottage, is not 
usually striking, and those pleasant toys which travellers 
bring away are very flattering counterfeits of the homes of 
the peasantry. The tastes of the people do not encourage 
the collection of great galleries of paintings, or the erection 
of costly and imposing piles for church or palace. The Art 
of the land is democratic, and is manifested chiefly in works 
of a homely and practical kind. The artistic genius of 
Switzerland is represented by Holbein, and in the numerous 
“ Dances of Death,” which were painted on church windows 
and on the walls of cemeteries, and hung upon the covering 
of bridges, — works of a grotesque, plebeian, and iconoclastic 
character. Yet in landscape painting Switzerland has con- 
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tributed a full share to European art. Solomon Gessner, 
John Gaspard Fiissli, and Louis Hess produced works of 
permanent value in this department. The Countess D'’Istria 
seems to think that the living painters of Switzerland will 
compare favorably with those of any nation. “ What names,” 
exclaims she, in a transport of admiration, “more distin- 
guished than those of the Calames, of the Roberts, Leopold 
and Aurelius, of the Lugardons, the Girardets, the Hornungs, 
the Grosclaudes, the Gleyres? Every day the canvas of 
these painters shows to all Europe, that the arts have no 
more need than has science of the protection of absolute mon- 
archs, and that free institutions favor every kind of progress 
in genius and human intelligence.’ We may be excused 
for confessing our own ignorance of some of these names, 
and for believing that their fame is rather provincial than 
cosmopolitan. The evidence afforded by Swiss art, whether 
in the past or the present, seems to us not ample enough to 
warrant the defiant boast of the Countess. The great historic 
scenes of Switzerland, not less than its magnificent landscapes, 
are left mainly to foreign artists. It is the German Lessing 
who has glorified the trial and the death of Huss upon the 
canvas, and Switzerland owns, so far as we know, no re- 
spectable portrait of this martyr. The bust of Lavater is 
by the German Dannecker; and the Dane Thorwaldsen was 
hired to carve the sleeping lion on the rock of Lucerne. The 
popular taste shows itself, we must sadly admit, in those 
fearful daubs at Altdorf and Stanz, which consecrate the 
exploit of Tell and the frantic oath of the three confederates. 
German Switzerland is poor in art-treasures. With the ex- 
ception of a few private collections in Bale, it has very little 
painting or sculpture worthy of mention. 

If there are few eminent Swiss painters, there is no lack of 
eminent Swiss poets. If Haller, of Berne, were not known 
as one of the great lights of modern science, his poetic merits 
would have more honor. He belonged by intellect, by insight, 
and by the variety of his knowledge, to the same order of 
minds as Bacon and Goethe; but his comprehensive genius 
could not smother the fire of his patriotism. His verses, like 
those of our own Whittier, are consecrated to the cause of 
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freedom and of his native land. He wrote in the High-Ger- 
man tongue, and not like the editors of the later Alpenrosen, 
in the provincial patois. His Elegy on the Death of his Wife, 
of which the Countess D’istria gives a French prose trans- 
lation, is surpassed by no German poem. His friend Gessner, 
of Zurich, was hardly his inferior in this divine art. The 
verses of John von Salis, sometime captain of the Swiss 
Guard at Versailles, have all the fancy of Moore, all the mel- 
ancholy of Cowper, and all the ring of Campbell’s pride of 
country. Who does not know by heart that beautiful “ Song 
of the Silent Land,” as it has been rendered by Longfellow ? 
Kuhn, Usteri, Wyss, Meissner, Hiiflliger, and Gluta, are less 
known beyond the borders of their land; but their own coun- 
trymen are eloquent in their praise. These scholars and 
pastors, writing in the dialect of the people, writing about the 
national hopes and sufferings, about the natural and historic 
glories of the land, have won a place in the heart of the na- 
tion which needs no voice from abroad to confirm it. Usteri 
is the Burns of Switzerland; and these contemporaries, the 
merchant of Zurich and gauger of Dumfries, have in their 
lives, as in their verse, many points of resemblance. 

If Switzerland has in Usteri its Burns, it has in Bitzius its 
Scott. In number, in variety, in exquisite pictures of scenery 
and manners, in sympathy with the joys and woes of his 
brethren, the romances of the Swiss vicar fall but little behind 
those of the Wizard of the North. They want only that his- 
torical pomp which accompanies the stories of Scott. They 
are pictures of still life, of domestic love, of simple virtues 
and primitive purity. They are thoroughly national, and can 
no more be translated than the works of Dickens. The 
“Tales” of Zschokke, on the other hand, have a European 
reputation, which those of Tépfer, of Geneva, are fast ap- 
proaching. Switzerland, indeed, is a land of story-tellers, who 
keep, by their inventions, the democratic fires alive. In the 
hundred or more newspapers published within its borders, a 
considerable space is given to fictions which connect the life 
of the people with its legends, and interpret the meaning of 
the lake, and mountain, and glacier. Nearly all these stories 
have a political bearing, and though many of them favor 
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order, and oppose radicalism, none of them teach the dogmas 
of arbitrary power. 

The light literature, too, of Switzerland, has encourage- 
ment, and the democratic spirit finds support in the very 
numerous societies and clubs which bring the people together. 
We are surprised that the Countess D'Istria has failed to 
notice this interesting feature of Swiss social life. If book- 
shops are less frequent in the Swiss than in the German cities, 
reading societies abound. There are societies for the diffusion 
of useful knowledge; travelling lyceums, which go from city 
to city and from Canton to Canton; lodges of various kinds, 
literary and scientific ;— all self-supporting and indiflerent to 
government patronage. ‘These lodges and clubs, not less than 
the military clubs and the unions of “ sharp-shooters,” include, 
in one way or another, most of the young and middle-aged 
men of the better class in the land. Some of them have fine 
libraries and cabinets. Benevolent societies, moreover, keep 
full pace with these literary societies; and the treatment of 
prison discipline, pauperism, and vagrancy, by associated ac- 
tion, is as common in Switzerland as in New England. 

The Countess D’Istria discreetly glides over the subject of 
Swiss music. That is a sore point for a critic to touch. It is 
impossible for an educated musical ear to enjoy that hollow 
falsetto, that noisy imitation of echoes, which makes the char- 
acteristic idea of Swiss melody. We know that Swiss 
Families, and Swiss Bell-Ringers, have secured in their wan- 
derings over Jand and sea a wide popularity, and that every 
one supposes the Switzer to be a natural singer; but we have 
not found evidence in the land itself that the soul of music 
has adequate expression. ‘The great organ of, Aloys Moser 
discourses in the Freyburg Cathedral such unearthly har- 
monies, — such thunders and whispers of the mystic world, — 
as no organ in the world may reach; yet the music which 
flows from its opened valves is not that which delights the 
ears of the people, or which was arranged by native composers. 
There is no science which can adjust to grand measures the 
famous “ Ranz des Vaches,” or make of it such a national 
anthem as the “ Marseillaise” of France, or the “God save 
the King” of England. The strain here is but little more 
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dignified than the American national air, which patriotism 
may rejoice in, but music utterly rejects. 

Many other topics might be added in proof of the rich ma- 
terial which Switzerland offers to a discriminating and com- 
petent writer. We might instance the shelter which it has 
given to the oppressed of all nations, from Arnold of Brescia 
to the refugees of the last revolution. We might dwell upon 
the fact, that this free republic can sustain its freedom with- 
out standing armies, either in the separate Cantons or in the 
federal union; that it is a nation of soldiers, ready to come 
forth at a moment’s warning, yet without the annoyances of 
camp or garrison. We might refer to the war of the Sonder- 
bund, which broke the last hope of despotism in the land 
We might catalogue the names of the preachers, physicians, 
and naturalists who have illustrated this country at foreign 
courts and in foreign universities, — such names as Bodmer 
and Breitinger, Zimmerman and Zollikofer, Guyot and Agas- 
siz. We might speak of those efforts of the Protestant “ Prop- 
aganda” which have gone out from the Mission House at 
Bile. We confidently repeat, in conclusion, that the history 
of Switzerland, when written as it ought to be, will be the 
great work of modern literature. This land has been chosen 
by many as the retreat of learned leisure, or as the fit retire- 
ment in which the history of other countries might be mastered. 
Gibbon wrote on the banks of Lake Leman, in sight of the 
snowy Alps, the story of the Decline and Fall of Rome. In 
another age, some peer of Gibbon shall tell, from some similar 
home in this paradise of beauty, the story of the land which 
before his eyes has transmitted the freedom of departed Rome, 
and given the elements of growth and strength to the coming 
generations. 
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Art. XI.—1. History of Friedrich the Second of Prussia, called 
Frederick the Great. With Portraits and Maps. Vols. 1. 
and II. London: Chapman and Hall. 1858. 

2. The same. New York: Harperand Brothers. 1858. pp. 
485, 540. 


“ First review your book, and then read it,” was Sydney 
Smith’s maxim. We are inclined to believe that a large mass 
of inquirers, who wish to know more than they do already of 
Frederick the Great, will, in the spirit of this maxim, content 
themselves with such digests of Mr. Carlyle’s volumes as they 
can find in English or American periodicals. The fault is less 
with the reader than with the writer. We can scarce name a 
more attractive subject for the historical student, than the rise 
to power of the Prussian monarchy,— a more remarkable study 
of human character, than in the early trials and training, the 
matured manhood, the ambition, the reverses, the splendid 
success, and the indomitable will of Frederick ; and we regret 
that a work devoted to such a theme—a work from one of 
the greatest of English minds—should exhibit features sure 
to repel a multitude from its perusal. For our own part, we 
have carefully read Mr. Carlyle’s book, and have read it with 
admiration not unmixed with displeasure. We must utterly 
dissent from his judgment of Frederick William, the brutish 
father of the great warrior; and, fascinating as the work is 
upon the whole, we must enter our protest against its pre- 
vailing style. 

We know that it is useless to quarrel with Mr. Carlyle on 
this last score ; there will be no amendment for the future ; it 
is a style which we should be quite unwilling to dispense 
with altogether; but it is at the same time inimitable and 
unworthy of imitation. It is Carlylese “crazed beyond all 
hope”; and in portions of the work, those especially treating 
of the rise of the Hohenzollern family, we have experienced 
intolerable vexation for want of a simple, direct narrative. 

The two volumes already published serve but as an intro- 
duction to the life of Frederick the Great as king. They 
trace the growth of the state of Brandenburg from early bar- 
barism through electoral dignity to monarchical power. Of the 
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numerous characters introduced, from petty counts to despotic 
kings, four particularly claim our attention, to the exclusion of 
others, our limited space forbidding a wider sweep of historic 
revision. These four personages, who all acted important parts 
in their time, are Frederick William of Brandenburg, the 
Great Elector, and the real founder of Prussia’s might; his 
son Frederick, who in 1700 was crowned the first of her line 
of kings; his grandson Frederick William, the coarse and 
savage tyrant ; and his great-grandson, Frederick II., who after 
a training of unparalleled severity displayed those qualities of 
commanding intellect which won for him the title of Great, 
and sustained him unconquered and undismayed through 
seven years of war with the combined powers of France, 
Sweden, Saxony, Austria, and Russia. We cannot follow in 
detail Mr. Carlyle’s history of Brandenburg and the Hohenzol- 
lerns; how Henry the Fowler, A. D. 928, “ marching across 
the frozen bogs, took Brannibor, a chief fortress of the Wends,” 
and became the first of note among the Margraves of Bran- 
denburg ;* how, in 1142, wrested from Henry the Lion, it was 
given by the Emperor Conrad III. to Albert the Bear, with the 
Electoral dignity ; how Albert improved his fief, and built Ber- 
lin; how, with the extinction of his lineage, the fief escheated 
to the Empire, and was in 1323 presented by the Emperor 
Louis IV. to his son Louis, who married Margaret Maultasche, 
heiress of the Tyrol, and who defeated the attempt of the 
Emperor Charles 1V., in 1347, to reunite it to the Empire ; 
how, under Louis II., in 1356, the Golden Bull, promulgated 
as the fundamental law of the Germanic constitution, declared 
the seventh vote in the Electoral College to be for ever the 
hereditary right of the Brandenburg Margraves ; how the ter- 
ritories were sold, in 1365, by Otho V., to the Emperor Charles 
IV., who gave them to his heir Wenceslaus, on whose acces- 
sion they were transferred to his brother Sigismund; how 
Sigismund became in turn Emperor, sold them to Frederick, 
Count of Hohenzollern, the first Elector of his race, and an- 


* “This of Markgrafs (Grafs of the Marches, marked Places or Boundaries) was 
a natural invention in that state of circumstances. It did not quite originate with 
Henry, but was much perfected by him, he first recognizing how essential it was.” — 
Cariyur’s Frederick 11, Vol. 1 p. 56. 
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cestor of the royal line of Prussia; how the family adopted 
the Lutheran faith in 1539, and in 1618 John Sigismund, be- 
ing the ninth Elector, inherited the Duchy of Prussia ; how 
the reverses of the Thirty Years’ War fell upon the imbecile 
George William, the tenth Kurfiirst, whose disasters were 
finally repaired by the genius of Frederick William, the elev- 
enth and Great Elector. 

Frederick William, this eleventh of the series of Electors, 
on his accession, at the age of twenty, found his country at 
*‘ about the nadir-point of the Brandenburg-Hohenzollern his 
tory.” His territories had been utterly overrun and devastated 
during the progress of the Thirty Years’ War ; his father doing 
nothing and suffering much. ‘To remonstrances, messages, and 
consultations in the midst of his troubles, the father appears to 
have returned but one answer: “ Que faire? ils ont des canons,” 
—“What can one do? they have got cannon.” Brandenburg, 
overrun by numerous hostile armies, was pillaged in turn by 
each, and the imbecile Elector in despair retired from the scene 
of strife, and shut himself up in Ciistrin. Meanwhile, each 
army, French, Swedish, or Austrian, trying to starve out the 
others, swept the land with fury. The Emperor's troops, living 
generally without commissariat, and often without pay, visited 
on the unhappy seat of war, whether at peace with its rulers 
or not, all the horrors of siege and battle. All Germany was 
racked and torn in pieces, and Brandenburg especially beheld 
its cities and towns sacked, its villages burned, its people 
slaughtered, its fields laid waste, and all these atrocities fol- 
lowed by such dire famine, that, in 1638, when the Swedes 
were starving out the Imperialists in the northwestern por- 
tions of the country, human flesh was eaten, and men and 
women murdered and devoured their own children. When 
the young Frederick William came to the command, he found 
his situation one that might dismay a veteran hero; but he at 
once manifested high qualities of valor and prudence. He 
could place no confidence in his counsellors or his captains ; 
he was obliged to act with extreme dexterity to avoid offence 
to dominant powers; his father’s prime minister, Schwartzen- 
berg, was devoted to the interests of Austria, and supposed 
even to be in the pay of the Emperor; and at his own acces- 
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sion the very commandants of his fortresses took no heed of 
his orders, the commandant of Spandau in particular telling 
him that he must in the first place obey his Hapsburg master. 
With extraordinary tact and talent he set warily to work to 
emerge from these difficulties, yet to maintain peace with 
Sweden and Austria; by degrees he raked together small sums 
of money for a revenue; by degrees he organized a body of 
soldiers to fight for him, and, what was better, to obey him. 
Little by little he advanced, gaining strength from experience, 
at times moving apparently in a circle, yet keeping his front 
steadily all the while to one object. His army gradually in- 
creased to twenty-four thousand of the best drilled troops in 
Europe ; but long before they reached half that number, he 
had cleared his territories of foreign armies. By the peace of 
Westphalia in 1648, he acquired part of Pomerania and the 
rich “ secularized” bishoprics of Halberstadt, Minden, and 
Magdeburg. At a later date, 1666, Cleve, Mark, and Ravens- 
berg were assigned to him. He was essentially a man of 
peace, but a stern fighter when forced to take up arms. He 
was unwillingly dragged into the Polish-Swedish war (1655 
— 1660) ; but once engaged in it, he won honor and solid ad- 
vantage. He fought at first on the side of the Swedish mon- 
arch, Karl Gustav, the grandfather of Charles XII.; but after 
the battle of Warsaw he saw fit to change his alliance and 
join John Casimir, who, in return for this service, agreed to 
give up Poland’s right to the homage of East Prussia, — an 
agreement confirmed by the peace of Oliva, made near Dant- 
zig, on the Ist of May, 1660. 

The countrymen of the Great Elector look back with espe- 
cial pride on two of his achievements, one of them being the 
battle of Fehrbellin, fought on the 18th of June, 1675. Thrice 
in the annals of Prussia has the 18th of June been memora- 
ble in war. On the 18th of June, nearly two hundred years 
ago, Frederick William, marching swiftly by night with six 
thousand horse, twelve hundred infantry, and three guns, sur- 
prised and annihilated the central division of the Swedish 
army, each of its three parts numbering double his own force ; 
on the 18th of June, 1757, Frederick the Great, with the 
loss of thirteen thousand men, was defeated by the Austrian 
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Marshal Daun, at Kolin; on the 18th of June, 1815, Blucher 
at Waterloo avenged the carnage of Jena, and gave the final 
blow to the tottering fortunes of Napoleon Bonaparte. 

The second exploit of Frederick occurred four years later. 
The Swedes had invaded Prussia in the dead of winter, 1678, 
and the enemy were more than four hundred miles from Berlin 
when the Great Elector set out to oppose them and relieve 
KGénigsberg, which was threatened. He, accompanied by his 
devoted wife, travelled rapidly, arrived in time to find Kénigs- 
berg untouched, and on the sixteenth day of the new year, 1679, 
saw that it was of the utmost moment to get from Carwe, on 
the shore of the Frische Haf, a narrow and shallow wash 
making in from the Bay of Dantzig, to Gilge on the Curische 
Haf, about one hundred miles farther to the north. The road 
between the two places, passing through Kénigsberg, was cir- 
cuitous and in very bad order, so that much time would be 
lost by the troops on the way. Frederick William was not 
to be daunted. Both the Hafs were frozen hard ; and, collect- 
ing all the sledges and horses of the district, he sent off a 
small army of four thousand men, who, scouring rapidly over 
the ice, fell upon the astonished Swedes at Gilge, routing and 
driving them northward. Before this event, which the Prus- 
sians cherish with great pride, Frederick had invaded Swed- 
ish Pomerania, conquered it, and taken Stettin and Stral- 
sund ; yet he was not permitted to retain the territories, which 
were afterwards transferred to his successors. He also failed 
in his designs on Silesia, his claims not being allowed by the 
Emperor, and the seizure of that province by Frederick the 
Great led, in the succeeding century, to wars which desolated 
Central Europe. 

The Great Elector was singularly happy in his first mar- 
riage, his wife being the Princess Louisa of Orange-Nassau, 
aunt to William of Orange, afterward king of England. 
They married young, and for love. She was witty, as well 
as beautiful, and her judgment was highly estimated by her 
husband. She often accompanied him in his wars, and he 
frequently left the sitting of his Privy Council to consult her 
on some important measure. Dearly as she had her husband’s 
interests at heart, she must know everything that transpired, 
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and express her opinion. This at times vexed the Elector, 
whose temper was quick, so that his hat was dashed at her 
feet, as if to say, “ Govern you, then, Madam! Not the Kur- 
fiirst hat, a coif i is my wear, it seems.” On her death-bed, 
when she could no longer speak, he felt upon his own three 
slight pressures of her hand, in farewell. Notwithstanding 
his strong affection for her, the Elector married again, his 
second wife, Dorothea, bringing him no great happiness. She 
had little appreciation of her Musband’s genius, and was a 
thorough matter-of-fact, money-making, economical woman, 
doing a great deal with a dairy and vegetable farm near 
Berlin, and chiefly remembered now for having planted the 
first of the lindens which have given their name, Unter-den- 
Linden, to the stateliest street of the capital. “ Ah, I have 
not my Louisa now! to whom shall I run for advice or help?” 
often exclaimed the Elector in his old age. He died on the 
29th of April, 1688, just as William of Orange was prepar- 
ing for his triumphant descent on England, for which grand 
achievement of religious liberty Frederick as an earnest Prot- 
estant fervently prayed. He was ever a busy, indefatigable, 
brave spirit, his country’s good the basis of all his ambition 
and his wars. He commenced a little navy on the Baltic, 
favored the establishment of an East India Company, drained 
waste lands, encouraged husbandry and the arts, colonized 
unsettled portions of his dominions, dug the Friedrich Wil- 
helms Canal, fifteen miles long, still in constant use, and by 
his kindness to the unfortunate Protestants driven from France 
by the revocation of the Edict of Nantes, secured the services 
of some twenty thousand skilful artisans and agriculturists. 
Seventy years after his death, his remains were removed to a 
new cathedral in Berlin, and, his coflin being opened by order 
of Frederick the Great, the monarch looked long and steadily 
at the features of his great-grandfather, and then said, turning 
to his attendant nobles: “ Gentlemen, this one did a great 
work.” The king truly reverenced the memory of his great 
ancestor, regarding him as the real founder of the Prussian 
monarchy. When he succeeded his father, George William, 
he found Brandenburg a mere battle-field for foreign armies ; 
when he died, after nearly fifty years of rule, he left it much 
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enlarged, an acknowledged power, felt, feared, and respected. 
His true greatness should have earned for him more by far 
than he has received of those pearls of praise which Mr. 
Carlyle has so freely lavished on his swinish grandson. 

On the demise of the Great Elector, his son Frederick IIL, 
known afterward as King Frederick I., had already married a 
second time. His first wife, a princess of Hesse-Cassel, died 
in 1683, leaving a daughter; and, fifteen months after this 
event, he married Sophia Charlotte of Hanover, daughter 
of the Electress Sophia, and sister of George I. of England. 
She became the mother of Frederick William, the father of 
Frederick the Great. She died on the Ist of February, 1705, 
when her son was about seventeen years of age. With in- 
tense love for this one child, she yet noticed his rugged ai i- 
mal nature, and his tendencies to avarice. She was happily 
spared further pain on his account, and the humiliation of 
acknowledging as a sovereign the greatest brute of modern 
history, who in all probability would not have hesitated to in- 
flict upon his mother those indignities which he showered on 
his wife and children. Sophia Charlotte possessed a bright 
and cultivated mind, as well as great personal attractions. 
She and her mother, the Electress, were both shrewd, observ- 
ing women, well read in literature, especially the French, 
and in theology, inclining to the anti-Calvinist or Rational- 
ist side. At Charlottenburg, so called in her honor after her 
death, she drew around her such congenial spirits as she could 
attract, among them the great Leibnitz, at once her teach- 
er and her friend. “ Leibnitz,”’ she wrote, “talked to me 
of the ‘infinitely little’; mon Dieu, as if I did not know 
enough of that!” ‘The mighty philosopher was doubtless 
endeavoring to explain his differential and integral calculus, 
and the theory of infinitesimals ; but she was alluding to her 
husband, whose whole life was wasted in petty conceits and 
trifles, so that he became to her the incarnation of “ infinite 
littleness.” Of a weak constitution from an injury to his 
back received in childhood, his mind, naturally good, appears 
to have become impaired, or at least satisfied with petty 
details of etiquette and courtly splendor. “ Regardless of ex- 
pense,” is the label pinned upon him by Mr. Carlyle. One of 
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his principal acts was the foundation of the Order of the 
Black Eagle; but he also established the Academy of Berlin, 
under the superintendence of Leibnitz, and the University of 
Halle in 1694. After long negotiations with other powers, 
and unutterable doubtings and ponderings on the part of the 
Emperor, Frederick had the gratification of being declared no 
longer the mere Elector of Brandenburg, but the first King of 
Prussia. Some seven years of anxious solicitation were at 
length successful, and Frederick’s envoy returned to Berlin 
from Vienna, on the 16th of November, 1700, with “ Yes,” in 
answer to the last time of asking. “ Infinitely Little ” was 
too impatient to wait long for his coronation, and thirty days 
only after the Kaiser’s consent, he set off for Kénigsberg, four 
hundred and fifty miles from Berlin, Konigsberg then being 
the capital of Prussia proper. Thirty thousand post-horses 
and eighteen hundred carriages were required for the journey 
of this brand-new sovereign and his suite, and if we may judge 
by his diamond buttons at £ 1,500 apiece, the royal pageant 
must have been of the costliest. He put the crown upon his 
own head, an example followed by Napoleon, with rather 
more éclat, about a century later. At this sublime moment, 
or one equally solemn, Sophia Charlotte actually drew out 
her box and took a pinch of snuff, to the intense indignation 
of the late Elector. When this sensible woman died, he mar- 
ried a third wife, the Princess Sophia Louisa of Mecklenburg- 
Schwerin, who made his life one of torment by her dreary 
orthodoxy, estranged him, went mad, and survived him for 
twenty years as an incurable maniac. Frederick William, at 
the period of the coronation, was twelve years of age. On 
the 25th of February, 1713, his cubship ended, and in full 
bearhood he mounted the throne of Prussia. 

When summoned to his father’s apartment, to say farewell 
to the dying man, he could scarcely make his way to the bed- 
side, through the crowd of courtiers and lackeys whom Fred- 
erick I. thought indispensable to his dignity. The last scene 
over, he abruptly turned his back on the obsequious throng 
eager to greet him, hurried to his own room, banged the door 
behind him, shed a few tears, and then, sending for the captain 
of the supernumeraries, told him that until after the funeral 
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he, and all the other gold and silver sticks down to the mean- 
est page in waiting, could retain their places, but that then 
they were to be discharged finally, not even put on a retired 
list with half-pay. That court presented a perhaps unique 
instance of real mourning. The new king went forthwith to 
work to reduce expenses ; he retained but eight lackeys in the 
ante-chambers, and paid them each but six shillings a week; 
he kept three busy pages, instead of three dozen idlers. Fred- 
erick I. had paid for, if he did not actually own, one thousand 
saddle-horses ; his son retained but thirty, and a few more for 
carriages. In two months he had curtailed the civil list to 
less than one fifth of what it had been under the late king. 

Frederick William’s queen was Sophia Dorothea, the daugh- 
ter of the Elector of Hanover, afterward George I. of Eng- 
land. Her mother, the Electress, had for many years before 
her daughter’s marriage been a closely guarded prisoner in 
the castle of Ahlden on Liinenberg heath, in punishment of 
her intrigue, real or supposed, with Count Kénigsmark. He 
mysteriously disappeared, and she, if guilty, (and in all prob- 
ability she was not,) fearfully expiated her sin by a captivity 
of thirty years. Her husband consoled himself by two hid- 
eous mistresses, aptly described by Walpole; one of them, the 
Duchess of Kendall, being as lean as a handspike, the other, 
Madame Kilmansegge, created Countess of Darlington, of such 
enormous corpulency that her bosom appeared to melt into 
her stomach, — “a cataract of tallow.” Sophia Dorothea in- 
herited, with her mother’s name, some of her mother’s beauty 
and intellect, and little of her father’s coarseness. She had 
borne the crown prince four children; and at the time of his 
accession, Frederick, afterward so famous, was little more 
than a year old, and his sister Wilhelmina, who was made 
to share many of his early trials, was a few years his senior. 
Frederick’s birth occurred in the Berlin palace, on the 24th of 
January, 1712. 

With his constant endeavor to make a hero of Frederick 
William, Mr. Carlyle declares that he was very fond of his 
wife, “his Pheekin, diminutive of Sophie, as he calls her”; 
but his fondness never shielded her from the grossest indigni- 
ties whenever his savage passions broke loose. She had some 
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will of her own, and he required absolute submission. With 
a vulgar hatred of learning and refinement himself, he chose 
to hate those attributes in others, and accordingly turned his 
household into a hell in his endeavors to reduce every mem- 
ber of his family to his own sordid, brutish level. His pecu- 
niary reforms, needful as they were, degenerated into avarice. 
On one estimate he would shear to save ten thalers, and on 
another to save even half a thaler; and fer the first ten years 
of his reign, his time seems chiefly to have been passed in the 
improvement of his finances. He was willing to spend noth- 
ing except upon his army; this he was continually enlarging, 
drilling to perfection, and caning, his bamboo giving perhaps 
the best idea ever obtained of perpetual motion. By and by 
he was seized with a passion for tall soldiers, and beside his 
regular army, which, before his death, amounted to nearly one 
hundred thousand effective troops, he drafted, bought, seized, 
and stole, as occasion required, four thousand giants from 
seven to nine feet high, kept only for household service, never 
expected to draw a trigger, and good for nothing but to be 
flogged and stared at. By the side of these monsters his Ma- 
jesty looked diminutive ; he was in truth rather short and stout, 
— Ragotin, “Stumpy,” as he was afterward styled by Fred- 
erick and Wilhelmina. In youth his complexion was florid 
and his gray eyes full of light; in later years, when inflamed 
by drink and fury, his orbs blazed with terrible fire, and his 
face appeared a mixture of colors, blue, green, and scarlet. In 
the early part of his reign he often wore the dress of a civilian, 
but after 1719 he invariably used that of Colonel of the Pots- 
dam Guards; a small white wig surmounted by a cocked hat, 
a close military blue coat with red cuffs and collar, buff waist- 
coat and breeches, white linen gaiters to the knee, the sword 
girt high, and —that cane. In speaking he made every one 
look him straight in the face ; few could meet his look without 
terror; and if the answers were not satisfactory, or if the re- 
spondent hesitated, the cane did its work. He beat the apple- 
women for not knitting at their stalls; an idler was often 
cracked over the crown before he knew the king was near, 
while those who had once approached him took to their heels 
if they saw him in the distance. At times a direct answer 
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pleased him. “ Who are you?” he asked a poor boy, one 
day. “A candidatus theologia, your Majesty.” ‘ Where 
from?” “ Berlin, your Majesty.” “Hm, na, the Berliners 
are a good-for-nothing set.” “ Yes, truly, too many of them ; 
but there are exceptions,— I know two.” “ Two? which 
then?” “ Your Majesty and myself.” The king laughed 
aloud, had the youth examined, and gave him a chaplaincy. 
Not only did Frederick William chastise the loungers of his 
capital, but he insisted to some extent on regulating their 
costume. He waged a war against wigs, taxed them, would 
sometimes pull them off in the street from men’s heads, and, 
as he could not do so to the French envoy, contrived a plan 
to ridicule him and his associates, who dressed in the highest 
Parisian fashion, with cocked hats, large wigs, and laced coats. 
The king, at a review when the offending ambassador was 
present, caused a number of men previously dressed in the 
most extravagant style, with cocked hats a yard in diameter, 
wigs descending to their hips, and other similar enormities, to 
appear at a concerted signal, and gravely march over the field 
in full view of the envoy. The monarch and all his troops 
maintained a look of solemn unconsciousness ; but the envoy 
took the hint, and, as long afterward as he stayed in Prussia, 
dressed in plain German fashion. 

Frederick William can scarcely be called a warlike sov- 
ereign ; and although he took such pains to strengthen and 
perfect his army, he was careful not to expose it unnecessarily 
to the brunt of battle. With the exception of one brief inter- 
val, his reign was peaceful. In November, 1714, all Europe 
was startled by the reappearance of Charles XII. of Sweden, 
who for five years from the battle of Pultowa had been in 
Turkey, and for more than a year was by many believed to 
be dead. At length, in the latter part of October, 1714, he 
awoke from his lethargy, obtained the Sultan Achmet’s con- 
sent to quit his castle near Adrianople, and with but two 
attendants, galloping night and day through wild steppes and 
mountain passes, through Vienna, Cassel, and Pomerania, 
reached the gate of Stralsund, on the Baltic Sea, sixteen days 
after leaving the place of his concealment. He demanded of 
the sentinel at the postern instant admission to the Governor, 
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who rose from his bed to recognize in the way-worn rider, 
“ white with snow,” his own long-lost sovereign. Scarce a sin- 
gle triumph in even Charles’s marvellous career attracted wider 
fame than this, and hardly had the news of his return, and the 
wild joy of the city, its salutes, bonfires, and illuminations, 
reached the ears of surrounding sovereigns, than it was deemed 
important to dislodge him, and he at once found himself 
menaced by the Czar, and the rulers of Denmark, Hanover, 
Saxony, and Prussia. Frederick William unwillingly took up 
arms against Charles, but he was forced to do this if he would 
retain possessions that had already been given to him; and on 
the 28th of April, 1715, he declared war and put his forces in 
motion. He stayed two months in Stettin, and, joined by 
sixteen thousand Danes and about four thousand Saxons, he 
laid siege to Stralsund about the end of June, with forty 
thousand men, Charles having about one quarter of this force 
to defend and man his works. Notwithstanding this inequal- 
ity, it was mid-winter before the desperate valor of Charles 
yielded to fate, and he was persuaded to escape over the ice 
to a Swedish frigate lying about a mile from the shore, when 
the place surrendered. ‘The king of Prussia was the principal 
worker in the siege of Stralsund, which the Berliners regarded 
with great pride ; but when they wished to give their sovereign a 
triumphant entry, on his return in January, 1716, he forbade it, 
ordering in its stead a thanksgiving sermon to be preached in 
all the churches the next Sunday. When Frederick William 
went to this war, he left most exact directions with his minis- 
ters ; he was to be informed of anything important, but if there 
was nothing passing of moment, no paper was to be wasted ; 
above all, no money was to be paid unless actually falling due 
by the book. His wife was to be consulted on matters of con- 
sequence, but beyond her and his councillors, “no mortal was 
to poke into his affairs.” He also left explicit directions for 
his funeral in case he was shot ; directions the non-fulfilment of 
which in later years his wife and daughter had cause to regret. 
Peter the Great, on his way home from France, in the au- 
tumn of 1717, spent four days at Berlin, visiting Frederick 
William; and of this memorable meeting, with attendant 
events, the Princess Wilhelmina has given abundant descrip- 
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tion in her Memoirs. The king had a fellow-feeling for the 
Czar, as he had for Charles XII. ; he doubtless had an interest 
in his efforts to civilize Russia, and for the rest, Peter’s brutish 
habits were too much in unison with his own to annoy him, 
although in refinement and decency he was, compared to the 
Czar, as “ Hyperion to a satyr.” The Czar was now fifty- 
five; his Czarina thirty-three; and little Wilhelmina, who 
tells some things which she saw with her own eyes, and some 
which she did not, was about nine. Such an extraordinary 
court never before or since was dragged about by a sovereign. 
An immense train of women was in attendance to minister to 
Peter’s pleasure ; some of them bore evidence of their relations 
to him by their babies richly dressed; and when questioned 
regarding their paternity, bowing low they replied, “ The Czar 
did me the honor (m’a fait Thonneur de me faire cet enfant).” 
This was nothing, however, for Peter. While at Magdeburg, 
on his way to Berlin, he received a deputation of solemn offi- 
cials, with a complimentary address, which he listened to while 
standing with his arms around the necks of two Russian /a- 
dies; and for his adventure in the same place with his own 
niece, the Duchess of Mecklenburg, we must refer the reader 
to the book. He took a fancy to an indecent little statue 
in the royal Cabinet of Antiques, which Frederick William 
readily gave him. The king had given him the year before a 
quantity of amber curiosities, which had belonged to his late 
father; also a superb yacht, the property of the same expen- 
sive monarch. In return he obtained from the Czar valuable 
considerations, worth, no doubt, twenty times as much as his 
own gifts; for the yacht, the amber, and the disgusting little 
Priapus, he established a rich trade with Russia, selling large 
quantities of cloth, salt, hardware, and manufactured articles, 
beside receiving what he most prized on earth, gigantic sol- 
diers, — one hundred and fifty this autumn, followed by about 
one hundred more each year. Frederick William repaid such 
favors by sending engineers, gunners, mill-wrights, and various 
artisans into Russia, to instruct the rade Muscovites. 

Young Fritz had by this time come to be five years of age. 
The picture in Mr. €arlyle’s first volume represents him as he 
was a year or two before, playing soldier, and attended by his 
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sister Wilhelmina, and a negro in the background, said negro 
perhaps the same one kept busy in reporting bulletins of his 
Majesty’s health in the last days of Frederick William. Not 
long afterward the crown prince was taken out of petticoats, 
and put to his schooling. For the first seven years of his life he 
was under the charge of a head-governess, Frau von Kamecke, 
called Kamken by Wilhelmina, of whom there is nothing par- 
ticular to remember. Beneath her, however, was a sous-gou- 
vernante, the Dame de Roucoulles, who took immediate charge 
of the prince. She was a Frenchwoman and a Protestant, 
who, then Madame de Montbail, had to flee from her country 
when a young widow, with her daughter and mother-in-law, 
driven out as thousands of others were by the revocation of 
the Edict of Nantes. After her flight to Prussia, she married 
Roucoulles, a refugee from France, and was appointed by So- 
phia Charlotte to perform the same part for Frederick William 
which she now acted for his son. She taught the little prince 
to speak French, and loved him devotedly ; which attention he 
appears to have repaid to the end of her days, she just living 
to witness his accession. French was thus early ground into 
him ; so thoroughly, too, that he despised German, indeed spoke 
only the corrupt Prussian dialect of it, with sufficient freedom 
for all the ordinary purposes of life, commanding his troops, 
his officials, and his subjects in it, but banishing it from his 
table and his court, — Luther’s Bible being probably the only 
really German work he ever looked into, and that not very 
often. At seven years, as before told, Frederick was removed 
from female instruction, and had tutors and sub-tutors ap- 
pointed to conduct his education, Frederick William sharply 
overseeing all. Lieutenant-General Count Fink von Finken- 
stein, a man of sixty, was head-tutor; under him were Duhan 
de Jandun, a Frenchman of thirty, and Lieutenant-Colonel 
Kalkstein, twenty-eight years of age. By these three men 
was he drilled and taught. He appears to have attached them 
to him, and for the two younger men he retained friendship 
until the death of each, Jandun’s twenty years afterward, and 
Kalkstein’s forty. Nor must another remarkable character be 
forgotten, not included in this list of tutors, but who exercised 
great influence over the training of Frederick, and who held a 
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most prominent place about the court and person of his father. 
This was Leopold, Prince of Anhalt-Dessau, whose character 
from Mr. Carlyle’s portrait appears to us to be nearer Blucher’s 
than any we can name, with much of the fire and the sublime 
patriotism of that rough-timbered hero. He too was a man 
of stern, simple tastes, who cared nothing for etiquette, and 
whom Jenkins would have ruled out of a court journal as vul- 
gar. He would marry a Miss Fos, an apothecary’s daughter, 
in spite of his aristocratic family, even killing her cousin, who 
had laid claim to her hand. He became General-Field-Mar- 
shal of the Prussian armies, and fought with desperate bravery 
at Malplaquet and Blenheim, in the former battle only as a 
volunteer; he was the first man to scale the French intrench- 
ments at Eugene’s storming of the lines of Turin in 1706; he 
invented iron ramrods, and the equal step of troops, with many 
other forms of modern military tactics. His religious culture 
was not far from “zero,” the point of Frederick William’s 
stump-oratory ; he called Luther’s hymn, Eine feste Burg ist 
unser Gott, “God Almighty’s Grenadier March”; and when 
about to join battle he lifted his hat, growling out some short 
prayer as the signal for close action. He was the king’s sec- 
ond-cousin, had great influence with him, and thus befriended 
Frederick in after years when incarcerated at Ciistrin. 

The king’s regulations regarding his son’s education are 
characteristic. Every moment was to be used after detailed 
forms and an unvarying routine. When the monarch put pen 
to paper, he neither wrote nor scrawled ; the manuscript looked 
like the wipes of a bear’s paw, and his instructions drawn up 
in such fashion have been preserved, and at once, in spite of 
all his biographer’s encomiums, reveal his tyrannical espionage 
and narrow views. His son was to be impressed with a proper 
fear and love of God, which feelings, if indeed he was ever 
imbued with them, he managed to throw off utterly before 
coming to the throne. He was to be guarded against heresy 
and schism, and sects Atheist, Arian, and Socinian, as well as 
Papistry ; and so completely did he learn these lessons, and 
improve upon them, that he grew up and ended his life with 
no belief whatever in revealed religion. In an age when the 
Latin was still a universal language, and many celebrated au- 
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thors wrote in it, he was expressly forbidden to learn it. He 
would, however, have done so of his own accord, had the least 
chance been given to him; but when by stealth he sought to 
make himself master of it, his harsh father broke in upon him, 
and with his cane put to flight his young instructor, and made 
an end of his son’s lessons. To the last, Frederick was fond 
of quoting a few scraps of the language, but always incorrectly ; 
and although he could not, to save his life, read a page of 
Cicero, he says in his old age, writing to some one, and quot- 
ing four words: “ You see I don’t forgot my Latin.” The 
king continued: “Let him learn arithmetic, mathematics, 
artillery, economy to the very bottom; history, ancient only 
slightly, of the last hundred and fifty years to the exactest 
pitch.” Next geography, and “ with increasing years go upon 
fortification and the other war-sciences,” that the crown prince 
may “ seek all his glory in the soldier profession.” Another doc- 
ument prescribes for every hour of each day in the week. This 
was when Fritz was ten years old, and of this we give a speci- 
men. Sunday. “On Sunday he is to rise at seven, and, as 
soon as he has got his slippers on, shall kneel down at his 
bedside, and pray to God, so as all in the room may hear it,” 
—the prayer given. After this the Lord’s prayer, “ then rap- 
idly and vigorously wash himself clean, dress, and powder, 
and comb himself,” sipping his tea meanwhile. “ Prayer with 
washing, breakfast, and the rest to be done pointedly within 
fifteen minutes.” After this, family prayers with domestics 
and Duhan, then reading and expounding of the Gospel, and 
Noltenius’s catechism, until nine o’clock. At nine o’clock he 
was to go with the king to church, and dine with him at noon 
precisely. Henceforth until half past nine P. M., the day is 
his own, but at that hour he is to bid the king good night, 
and “shall then directly go to his room, very rapidly get off 
his clothes, wash his hands, and so soon as that is done Duhan 
makes a prayer on his knees, and sings a hymn, all the servants 
being again there; instantly after which my son shall get into 
bed, — shall be in bed at half past ten.” On Monday, as on 
every other week-day, he was to be called at six, and made to 
get up instantly, not to loiter norturn in bed; dressing and 
breakfast to go on at once, and both to be over before half past 
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six. Half an hour for prayers, and then history from seven until 
nine; at nine Noltenius with catechism and “ Christian re- 
ligion” until a quarter of eleven. No doubt the young Fred- 
erick was wearied early in life with his long, dreary theological 
lessons, and in later days, when he was expiating at Ciistrin 
his rash attempt to escape, the fearful sermons thundered over 
his head week after week probably completed his disgust, and 
no doubt aided his progress toward scepticism as to all revealed 
religion. Ata quarter before eleven he was to go to the king, 
dining with him always at twelve, and at two he must be 
again in his room with his maps and geography; from three 
to four, moral philosophy; from four to five, he was to write 
German letters so as to acquire “ a good stylum,” which he never 
did. After this hour he was to go again to the king, and then 
amuse himself. On Wednesdays and Saturdays he was to 
have half-holidays, if he behaved well. Above all charges 
which the king gave, one was to be most strictly enforced. 
“In undressing and dressing, you must accustom him to get 
out of and into his clothes as fast as is humanly possible. You 
will also look that he learn to put on and put off his clothes 
himself, without help from others, and that he be clean and neat, 
and not so dirty (nicht so schmutzig).” Frederick William, 
although a brute, was a clean one, but this virtue was want- 
ing in Fritz, who continued schmutzig to the end of his days. 

This schooling was going on at Wusterhausen, a dreary 
palace or hunting-seat twenty miles southeast of Berlin, and 
described by Wilhelmina as an odious residence. Here 
Frederick enjoyed the society of a number of cousins; but 
the strong attachment which here grew up between him 
and his sister was more deeply rooted than any other friend- 
ship, and was never broken, in spite of his mocking spirit 
and cold heart. Here too was held the king’s famous 
Tobacco Parliament, the sessions while at Wusterhausen 
in the autumn weeks being usually in the open air, cer- 
tainly more endurable than the reeking rooms of the Berlin 
and Potsdam palaces. Wilhelmina says that her brother's 
progress in his studies was “slow”; but that term can hardly 
be applied to Frederick in any sense. He was perhaps rather 
desultory, and physically not very robust in youth. Besides, 
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he was thwarted in pursuits for which he had a natural bent. 
He loved music, and became an accomplished performer on 
the flute. His Latin, we have seen, was expressly forbid- 
den. He does not appear in early boyhood to have shown 
any very decided military genius; but he was thorougbly in- 
structed by the best masters of the art of war, and soon 
learned to command. When the prince was eleven years of 
age, George I., then on a visit to Berlin, looking out of the 
palace windows one morning, saw the little fellow drilling 
his company of cadets, formed by youths about his own 
age, ordering them with a clear, sharp voice, and soldierly 
precision. Beside his native talent for music, he readily ac- 
quired arithmetic and geography, with some other branches 
of useful practical knowledge ; but with his strong bias for 
literature, and much as he wrote, he never learned to spell 
or punctuate correctly, and of the rules of grammar he knew 
nothing. He wrote indeed with fluency, and his prose style 
was not without grace and vivacity; but to give a reason 
for the structure of a paragraph remained always beyond 
his power. In a note in French to Duhan which was only 
five lines long, there were ten gross errors, and this after 
nearly nine years’ schooling. 

While Frederick William was trying by rude buffeting 
and tyrannical restraint to keep his son free from the ameni- 
ties of life and of literary culture, and to make him a mere 
practical machine, he began to find that the contempt he 
expressed for music, Latin, and polite arts of French origin 
generally, was returned by his son with contempt for Ger- 
man fashions; and as the king himself was wholly Ger- 
man, he might have supposed himself included in the crown 
prince’s distaste. This was perhaps at the bottom of the 
disfavor with his father into which Frederick fell, and which 
may be traced from his seventh year, growing finally into 
the most savage hatred on the part of the monarch, and 
manifested by curses, taunts, sneers, showers of blows from 
the cane, kicks, and plates dashed from the dinner-table at 
the prince, and at Wilhelmina too, who shared her brother's 
sufferings. By degrees the king’s wrath rose to such a pitch, 
that he made the lives of his queen and children a day-long 
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purgatory, and, not satisfied with beating his offspring, kept 
them on loathsome food, turning their stomachs with “ soups 
of salt and water, ragouts of old bones full of hairs and slop- 
peries,” and putrid sauer-kraut. Because the crown prince 
did not deem drilling the chief end of man, because he was 
passionately fond of music beyond that of a regimental band, 
because he hated tobacco-smoke, and saw no pleasure in 
playing draughts, swilling beer, and killing wild hogs, it was 
Frederick William’s delight to hate and torment him; and 
he did hate him with such ferocity that we can account for 
it only by supposing his passions rendered demoniac by the 
fumes of tobacco and brandy. He was a hard drinker at 
times, not always, and at one important period, when he 
should have had clear command of his powers, Mr. Carlyle 
even admits that he was drunk every night for a month. 
We have no doubt that he would have killed Frederick, had 
he found a fair opportunity. He transferred his atlections 
to a younger son, August Wilhelm, wishing often that he 
were the crown prince. When Frederick, maddened beyond 
all endurance by the cruelties heaped upon him, attempted 
to escape from Prussia, he was arrested and condemned to 
death, his historian admitting that, but for the intercession 
of the Emperor, the sentence would probably have been 
carried into effect. And Mr. Carlyle further says, that the 
crown prince was driven by dire necessity into a course 
of deception, foreign to his nature, toward his terrible father, 
and that, even when in the midst of his miseries he recog- 
nized all that was good in his father’s character, the coarse 
perceptions of the king could hardly be enlightened to the 
splendid abilities of the son, which he sullenly admitted only 
at the last. Yet this is the man trumpeted as a hero; a 
man who, despotic whether drunk or sober, was led by the 
nose by lying ministers; whose sordid avarice, not patriotism, 
accumulated millions of treasure, not at interest, but stored 
away in vaults or moulded into balustrades and mirror 
frames; who would pay for an Irishman eight feet high 
more than he would allow to the most gifted ambassador, 
and whose chief delights, after smoking and guzzling, were 
to kill pigs and cane apple-women. 
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Mr. Carlyle devotes much space to the double-marriage pro- 
ject, so fondly entertained by the Queen Sophia Dorothea, — 
that of uniting Frederick of Hanover —son of George (after- 
ward George II.) of England and Caroline of Anspach — to 
Wilhelmina; and her own son Frederick of Prussia to Caro- 
line’s daughter, Amelia of England. It will not enter into our 
purpose to detail the long and fruitless negotiations grow- 
ing out of this matter, which ended finally in neither mar- 
riage taking place, to the intense sorrow and indignation of 
the queen, Wilhelmina giving her hand to the Margrave of 
Baireuth, and Frederick by his father’s desire espousing the 
Princess Elizabeth of Brunswick-Bevern. While these mat- 
ters were going on, the crown prince entered on a new 
career as a practical soldier, being on the 3d of May, 1725, 
gazetted a captain, when he was in his fourteenth year; 
and enrolled accordingly in the giant regiment of Potsdam 
Guards. Frederick’s soldiering henceforth was no child's 
play, and the duties of parade and drill could not by any 
possibility be shirked from distaste for them, as they fre- 
quently had been before. ‘This giant regiment was the 
pride of the king’s heart, more valued by him than even 
his heaps of silver, and he would pay any price for a Colossus 
to add to it, when he was niggardly in all other outlay. He 
paid for James Kirkman, a huge Irishman, about six thou- 
sand dollars, before he could get him inveigled and fairly 
numbered among the Potsdam Guards; as before told, about 
one hundred monsters arrived every year from Russia, and 
the king’s agents were to be found in every country of Eu- 
rope, looking out for the largest heaps of bone and sinew. 
Woe to any peasant or artisan over six feet high. In the 
town of Jiilich a young carpenter at work one day beheld 
an important, peremptory-looking man enter his shop, who 
ordered a large, strong chest. It must be six feet six inches 
long, and stout in proportion, to be finished on a certain day. 
When the day came, the man called again, and insisted that 
the chest was too short; it was to be made longer than the 
carpenter himself. So it was, he contended, and put out his 
rule to measure it. Even this would not content the stranger, 
who, in order to make sure, requested the carpenter to get in, 
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and see if the box would hold him at full length. No sooner 
said than done. In jumped the carpenter, and the positive 
man, a disguised recruiting-oflicer, slammed down the lid, 
locked it, and whistled sharply, when three stout men came 
in, bore off the box and the man in it on their shoulders, 
walked through the streets gravely, opened the case in some 
safe place, and found the carpenter dead of suflocation. 
For this failure, the man being murdered in fact, Hompesch 
was imprisoned for life. Had he kidnapped his man alive, he 
would have been rewarded. Burgermeisters of small towns 
were sometimes carried off, and a rich merchant of Magde- 
burg had to pay a large sum to get clear. Even the Austrian 
ambassador on his way from Vienna to England was ar- 
rested. His carriage broke down on the road, and while it 
was undergoing repairs he concluded to walk on alone to 
a town not far distant. At the gate he was stopped by 
the Prussian officials, who, as he was very tall, thought he 
would make a good present to Frederick William, and were 
terribly alarmed when they found out his real character. 
George I. was so incensed at this audacity, that he took 
measures to clear Hanover of all recruiting-oflicers. Indeed, 
these men found themselves prisoners at times, and in Hol- 
land one of them was summarily hanged. 

The Tobacco Parliament, or College, was the chief scene 
of the intrigues of Grumkow and Seckendorf, who led the 
tyrannical Frederick William by the nose; the Baron Grum- 
kow being bribed by the Emperor, and Seckendorf being the 
Emperor's Minister at Berlin, so that by the two he was for 
years entirely under Austrian influence. It is also memorable 
for the mad pranks performed by the king and his associates. 
Here were discussed affairs of state, to the extent to which 
the monarch chose they should be discussed, he having no 
such thing as a constitutional parliament or privy council. In 
the Berlin and the Potsdam palaces, each, was a room fitted 
up for a Taubagie, or rather not fitted at all, excepting with 
rough wooden chairs and tables. ‘This resort was meant pri- 
marily for recreation, although much business was done in it. 
Here the king and his party met nightly, talked, read crabbed 
Dutch and German newspapers, played backgammon, smoked 
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always, swilled beer by the gallon, committed enormities when 
drunk, spat all over the floor, and made themselves sociable 
generally. Grumkow, Seckendorf, the old Dessauer, Ginckel, 
the Dutch ambassador, and others, were constantly there, while 
strangers of mark were often introduced. Kings and princes 
travelling were honored with invitations, and Frederick was 
sometimes pregent, never by his own choice, and always to 
his disgust. 

Frederick William, without the least learning himself, col- 
lected about him in the Tobacco College several literary men 
of whose weaknesses and vices he made sport. For dignified 
literary character he cared nothing. He exiled the celebrated 
Wolf from his dominions, because in some controversy with 
the Halle theologians he was accused of heterodoxy, and the 
king, knowing nothing of the matter, sided with the body of 
the professors, and in a fury ordered Wolf to quit the Prussian 
territories within forty-eight hours, under pain of the halter. 
Ten years afterwards, from looking himself into Wolf’s 
works, he became convinced that he had acted unjustly, and 
sent for him to return. Wolf, however, had no confidence in 
the king’s temper, and never would come back until Frederick 
ascended the throne, when he was again invited, and resumed 
his place at Halle. 

One of the literary characters who afforded to Frederick 
William the greatest amusement was Jakob Paul Gundling, 
a man of great learning, an omnivorous book-worm in his 
better days, and author of many antiquarian works now for- 
gotten, but of intense conceit and a confirmed sot. He had 
roamed about the world not a little, sometimes as tutor and 
gentleman’s companion, and had finally come to Berlin during 
the late reign, and was by Frederick I. appointed to certain 
professorships and sinecures, which economical Frederick 
William swept away ; so that Gundling came to the streets 
for a living, sinking lower and lower, until a tavern-keeper, 
having some appreciation of his learning, or finding that his 
talk interested chance bibbers and drew custom, gave him the 
privilege of a seat at the stove, and the run of the tap-room. 
Here he was found by Baron Grumkow, who speedily intro- 
duced him into the Tobacco Parliament, to the edification of the 
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king and his party. “Working into the man, his Majesty, who 
had a great taste for such things, discovered in him such mines 
of college learning, court learning, without end; self-conceit 
and depth of appetite not less considerable ; in fine, such chaotic 
blockheadism with the consciousness of being wisdom as was 
wondrous to behold, —as filled his Majesty, especially, with 
laughter and joyful amazement.” For some years, therefore, 
the king took delight in exposing the humors and weak points 
of this poor wreck of humanity. If the monarch dined with 
any of his associates, Gundling must be invited also; other- 
wise he was at the Tudagie. The king had him rigged out in 
the most absurd style, and bestowed on him a number of ap- 
pointments and titles. He gave him, for every-day wear, a 
scarlet coat with gold-laced button-holes, black velvet facings, 
and embroideries ; “ straw-colored breeches ; red silk stockings, 
and shoes with red heels”; a huge white periwig, a red feather 
in his hat, and the golden key of Aammerherr, chamberlain, 
hanging at his breast. Thus attired, he walked abroad, the 
butt of rude idlers, as he was seldom sober, and from frequent 
tumbles into the mud his fantastic dress soon became dirty, 
for which Frederick William soundly rated and teased him. 
One day, as he was lying on the ground drunk, two captains 
cut off his key, and gave it privately to the king. “ Where is 
your key?” he gravely asked, the next time Gundling appeared 
in the Tabagie. “ Unfortunately lost it, your Majesty.” “ Lost 
it?” rejoined the king, frowning terribly. “ Lost it?” echoed 
the whole Parliament, knowing the case exactly. Here was a 
grave matter. A soldier who should lose his musket, or spend 
its worth in drink, would be shot; why not Gundling? The 
royal clemency was, after great apparent difliculty, obtained ; 
the culprit was to expiate his offence, and live. The next 
time the Tabagie met, a servant entered with a tray, on which 
was a huge gilt wooden key about a yard long. ‘This was 
hung round Gundling’s neck, to be worn by him in public 
during the king’s pleasure. When his metal key was finally 
restored to him, he went to a locksmith and had it fastened on 
with wire. Frederick William, to ridicule the Berlin Académie 
des Sciences, made Jakob Paul its President, and once oflicially 
submitted as a prize question to the learned members, “ why 
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Champagne foamed.” Gundling’s perquisites from this place 
and others amounted to £150 per annum, beside his having 
the use of the king’s cellars free of charge. For these favors 
he paid dear. Sometimes he found young bears lying in his 
bed. Again, the door of his room was walled up, and, stag- 
gering about to find it, he would stumble into the big bear’s 
den, and be nearly hugged to death. At Wusterhausen he 
was swung by ropes over a frozen ditch, when one of the 
ropes broke, and he went through the ice to be fished out half 
drowned. If, to escape his mad persecutors, he took refuge 
in his room, a door panel was knocked in, and fire-crackers 
were thrown at him until he emerged. Once he ran away, and 
went to Halle, where he had a brother; but he was inveigled 
back again by apologies and increased salaries and titles, the 



































king actually raising him to the peerage ; while he frequently 
received presents from distinguished people, the Emperor send- 
ing his portrait set in diamonds for the presentation copies of 
Gundling’s Works. 

But nothing delighted Frederick William so much as setting 
him and one or two other literary fools by the ears. One of 
these was Fassmann, who wrote a stupid Life of the king, and 
another of Augustus the Strong. He and Gundling were 
pitted against each other, until they became so enraged that 
Jacob seized his smoking pan of hot sand and ashes, and 
threw its contents over Fassmann, who thereupon seized him, 
turned him over his knee, and spanked him soundly with the 
hot pan. ‘To satisfy wounded honor, the king suggested a 
duel. At the appointed hour and place they met, their pistols, 
unknown to themselves, being merely charged with powder. 
Gundling, afraid, threw his pistol away, would neither shoot 
nor be shot at; but Fassmann, advancing, fired, and set Gund- 
ling’s wig in a blaze, when the poor fellow fell to the earth 
yelling, and was extinguished with a bucket of water. When 
he died at length, Frederick William had him buried in a wine- 
cask painted black, with a white cross on it, the drunkard 
knowing it was to be his coflin, as it had stood in his room 
for many years. Buried in it he was, indeed, in spite of the 
subdued groans of the orthodox clergy of Berlin, who dared 
not remonstrate. 
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In January, 1728, the crown prince, then sixteen years of 
age, made a visit to Dresden with his father, by invitation of 
Augustus the Strong, who was both Elector of Saxony and 
King of Poland. The visit was in a great degree planned by 
Grumkow and Seckendorf, to divert the melancholy of the 
king, caused chiefly by the troublesome negotiations regarding 
the double marriage, of which he was beginning to be heartily 
sick, while the queen gave her whole influence in its favor, at 
the same time swaying the dispositions of Frederick and Wil- 
helmina. This course, in which she persisted as long as a 
glimmer of hope remained, accounts for much of her hus- 
band’s outrageous conduct. On this journey it was not Fred- 
erick William’s intention to take his son; he was to stay at 
Potsdam and continue drilling ; but an express invitation came 
from Augustus for the crown prince, who arrived at Dresden 
the day after his father, on the 15th of January. The king of 
Prussia, going in no state, would not accept Augustus’s hospi- 
tality at the palace, but took up his quarters with the Com- 
mandant of Dresden. The festivities were magnificent, and 
prolonged for a month, Augustus being one of the most ex- 
pensive of monarchs, as one of the most “ physically strong,” 
he having in the course of his life favored the world with three 
hundred and fifty-four illegitimate children, one for nearly ev- 
ery day in the year. He was, however, not a mere monster 
of profligacy, being a man ef strong mental powers, great 
accomplishments, noble presence, and superb taste in art. 
Young Frederick, found the court of Augustus and the ways 
of his host much more to his taste than the life at Potsdam, 
and this visit was not without great influence on his future, but 
influence of evil nature. One day after dinner the two kings, 
accompanied by Frederick, strolled about the palace, when 
Augustus, in order to test Frederick William’s presumed in- 
sensibility to women, introduced them into a room exquisitely 
furnished, and, as the king of Prussia was admiring it, a 
curtain rose before a recess, and within it, lying on a bed, was 
a beautiful young creature in the style and attitude of Ti- 
tian’s Venus; according to one account, robed in a loose gauze 
which revealed rather than hid her charms, but by Wilhelmi- 
na’s statement completely nude. Frederick William was very 
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angry, turned round and pushed the crown prince out of the 
room, but not until he had obtained a full view of the wanton. 
This was not the worst of the matter. There was in Angus- 
tus’s court a beautiful Countess Orzelska, who had already 
bewitched Frederick. She was Augustus’s daughter by a 
French milliner in Warsaw, and among the three hundred 
and fifty-four, Augustus lost sight of her until one of the 
number, her half-brother, perhaps not aware of the relation- 
ship, took her for his mistress. In due time he introduced her 
to her father and his, who was so fascinated with her, that she 
actually became his reigning favorite. In this capacity she 
encountered Frederick, and her father-lover, becoming jealous, 
signified to the crown prince that, if he would give up all 
thoughts of her, he might freely possess the cabinet Venus. 
Frederick took her, and from this connection entered for some 
years upon a dissolute course, which corrupted his nature and 
injured his health. In the following May, Augustus, “ the 
physically strong, the Saxon man of sin,” paid his counter- 
visit to Frederick William, and for three weeks set Berlin in 
a blaze; the Prussian king spending more money than he was 
ever known to spend before or afterward, and even lighting up 
the Tobacco Parliament in honor of the sublime occasion. 
Augustus was accompanied by his son Maurice, the Maréchal 
de Saxe, most celebrated of the three hundred and fifty-four; 
also by Orzelska and many others, concerning whom and the 
visit full narratives have been given by Wilhelmina. 

The double-marriage negotiations meantime were still going 
on, tending to inflame the king more vehemently, and to widen 
the breach between him and his wife and children. To divert 
his mind, he went off in January, 1729, on a grand boar-hunt, 
and slaughtered 3,602 head of wild swine;—a great waste, 
some would say, and wholesale cruelty ; on the contrary, to 
Frederick William a source of revenue. Every scrap of that 
hog’s meat was sold. Every man in the localities was obliged, 
according to his means, to take certain quantities at a fixed 
price. He was at liberty to eat or not,or to cut up his swine into 
mess-pork or sausages as he saw fit; but every ounce was paid 
for in cash, and all the money went into the king’s treasury. 
Admirable financiering! But after this prodigious hunt, from 
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fatigue and other causes, the king returned ill to Potsdam, at- 
tacked with the gout. Imagine that sick-room, Frederick 
William with the gout! “It was a hell on earth to us,” says 
Wilhelmina. 

The Princess Frederika Louisa, Wilhelmina’s younger 
sister, aged fifteen, was married about this time, the first mar- 
ried of the family, to the Margrave of Baireuth. The union 
was not happy, the parties leading a cat-and-dog life for thirty 
years. The wedding festivities appeared to produce no good 
feeling with the king toward his two oldest children, and in 
short the crown prince was now over head and ears in trouble. 
He was liable to be surprised by his father at any moment, and 
soundly caned without warning. In spite of his father’s orders 
and hatred of music, he pursued it assiduously, practised on 
the flute, and employed Quantz, leader of the Court Band 
in Saxony, to give him lessons. At such hours as he could 
command from garrison duty, he would practise music with 
Quantz and Lieutenant Katte, a boon companion and dissolute 
fellow, of whom we shall speak elsewhere. Closeted with these 
friends, Frederick, with his love of French fashions, would 
throw off the Prussian uniform coat, transform the Prussian 
pigtail queue into a silk bag, put on a flowing scarlet brocade 
dressing-gown, and enjoy himself at his ease. As he was 
thus attired and busied on one occasion, Katte, on the look- 
out in another room, hurried in with the news that his Majesty 
was coming, — was close by already. He seized Quantz, the 
flutes, and the music-books, and both rushed into a wood- 
closet and shut the door. Frederick tore off his gown, and as 
fast as was “ humanly possible ” pulled on his coat and looked 
innocent. But he could not so easily change the silk bag for 
the Prussian pigtail, and this betrayed him. The king stormed 
and swore; he caught sight of the brocade gown, and threw it 
into the fire; for an hour he went on like a madman, seized 
all the forbidden articles in the room, sent for a bookseller and 
ordered him to sell every French book for what it would bring,— 
and the bookseller, knowing whom to please, discreetly hid the 
library, and one by one lent these volumes afterward to the 
prince as he required. Katte and Quantz all the while stood 
trembling in the closet, which his Majesty forgot to pull open. 
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The crown prince was now attacked and beaten at any 
moment without the slightest reason. His life indeed was 
most wretched. His father cursed him and Wilhelmina for 
Canaille Anglaise, “ English Doggery,” often refusing to let 
them come near him except at dinner-time, and then he threw 
plates at their heads. Once, before the queen, he repeated to 
Frederick the old story of the man about to be hung, who re- 
quested permission to whisper a last word to his mother, and, 
leave being granted, bit her ear off, because in boyhood she 
had encouraged him in a lie about his horn-book, and thus 
opened his path to the gallows. “ Make the application,” 
added the brutal monarch. 

Frederick now began to meditate flight as the only escape 
from torment. He was seventeen years of age, yet he was 
flogged like an urchin of eight summers. He wrote to the 
queen that he was driven to extremity, and was resolved to 
put an end to it. He made confidants for his project of one or 
two young companions, one of them being Katte, whom we 
have seen in the music-room. This young man was in the 
army, and was highly connected, his father being a general who 
rose to be field-marshal. Young Katte had been sent to the 
universities, and intended for a lawyer; but finding no favor 
outside of the army, he had entered it, still retaining his love 
of books and music, which, with his ready wit and polished 
manners, rendered him a favorite with the prince. He was a 
free-thinker, too, and a libertine, as the prince was already. 
His looks, however, were not agreeable. He had a lowering, 
ominous visage, and was pitted by the small-pox. Frederick 
informed him of his plan, and the doomed man entered heart- 
ily into his royal friend’s scheme to escape. His zealous aid, 
and the steadfast manner in which he subsequently met his 
fate, should be remembered. It was Frederick’s determination 
to escape into France, and thence to England, where he doubt- 
less imagined he would be received, and marry the Princess 
Amelia, to whom, in obedience to his mother’s wishes, he 
had pledged his faith, and even declaring his firm purpose 
never to wed another. He communicated this resolve to Sir 
Charles Hotham, the English envoy specially sent to Berlin 
in place of old Dubourgay, recalled. Frederick wrote expli- 
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citly to Sir Charles that the reason of the king’s opposition to 
the double marriage was, that he wished to keep him on a 
low footing constantly, and to have the power of driving him 
mad whenever the whim might take him. The prince also, in 
the same letter, reiterates his promise never to take any other 
wife than the Princess Amelia. The king consented to the mar- 
riage of Frederick of Hanover and Wilhelmina, and the crown 
prince seconded this view, hoping that his own would follow; 
but to all negotiations of such nature the English Cabinet re- 
turned answer, “ Both marriages or none,” and so none took 
place between the contracting parties. These thoughts of 
flight and marriage occupied the mind of the crown prince as 
he went with the king to the camp of Radewitz in June, 1730, 
the camp lying about ten miles to the southeast of the town 
of Miihlberg. 

Ten square miles had been most thoroughly prepared for 
the camp, which, in newspaper parlance, was “ gotten up re- 
gardless of expense”; the fact that Augustus the Strong was 
manager being a guaranty for its success. It was levelled 
and swept by engineers; all the villages were rubbed clean ; 
in one was a large slaughter-house, where oxen were killed by 
scores, and a bake-house with one hundred and sixty bakers ; 
in another was the playhouse; in another a_post-oflice. 
Many wise heads and many more wiseacres wondered what 
all this was intended for; but it was only a diversion contrived 
by Augustus to display his own splendor, and kindly to enter- 
tain his royal relatives and guests. Three large temporary 
bridges were built across the Elbe; an immense pavilion was 
erected on rising ground for the accommodation of spectators 
of rank, and elegantly painted and gilded. On another knoll, 
and far more magnificent, was the Haupt-Lager, head-quar- 
ters, for their Prussian and Polish majesties, — quarters of 
green and gold woodwork, mingled with silken tents and 
tapestries, containing all the appointments of a palace, and 
much more. Splendidly furnished apartments, filled with 
mirrors, pictures, clocks, and sumptuous furniture, alter- 
nated with gardens and walks. Other quarters were fitted up 
with billiard and coffee rooms, while the troops were also well 
provided for. Notable people flocked to the camp. There 
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were the old Dessauer, and young Anspach, just married to 
Frederick William’s daughter. Grumkow and Seckendorf 
were close by in the king’s train, and no end of dukes, counts, 
and ladies, more or less distinguished ; including the Duke of 
Mecklenburg, whose wife, as we have already mentioned, was 
the complaisant niece of Peter the Great, and was now dead ; 
and the Orzelska, about to marry the Prince of Holstein-Beck, 
which she did, and deserted him two years afterward. All the 
details of the camp and its shows were right royally conducted 
and successfnl. ‘Terrific sham-fights, attacks on intrench- 
ments, artillery and cavalry manceuvres, bridges blown up, and 
naval tactics by a “ fleet” upon the Elbe, — a fleet of shallops 
with silk rigging,— were all perfectly executed, King Augustus 
arranging everything, and driving his own curricle around 
every morning, to give orders for the day. The illumination 
of the Palace of the Genii, “a gigantic wooden frame, on 
which two hundred carpenters have been busy for above six 
months,” was the most wondrous feat of pyrotechny of that, 
and perhaps of any other century, during which Augustus, 
seeing that it was a perfect success, and being tired, went to 
bed at midnight, leaving his fellow-king and the mob of 
dukes, counts, ladies, the army, and the common herd, to gaze 
at it until two in the morning. On the closing day of the 
ceremonies, there was an immense dinner given, the whole 
army dining in the open air, some thirty thousand men, mak- 
ing a brave show, and feasting upon eighty fat oxen, while 
three measures of beer and two of wine were served out to 
each man. Generous Augustus also gave the table, and all 
upon it, at which he and Frederick William and other 
magnates had been filled, to be scrambled for by the waiters 
and lackeys, some of them rigged out like Turkish Janizaries. 
Then their Majesties went out of the Haupt-Lager, and the 
colonels and officers of every regiment, preceded by the bands 
of music, came up the hill and saluted them, then drank the 
royal healths, while the bands discoursed eloquent music, and 
sixty pieces of artillery roared in chorus. Meantime Augus- 
tus’s crowning work had been unveiled to the wonder of mor- 
tals. It was acake twenty feet long, eight feet wide, and two 
thick, which, concealed under a tent, and guarded by cadets, 
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was drawn up to head-quarters by eight horses. There it was 
formally carved and served to the kings and councillors, the 
dukes and counts, thence down through the various grades 
of officers, until the remainder was demolished by the army. 
This was considered as the end of the show, Augustus having 
done enough for one season. He died about three years af- 
terward, or he might have meditated even greater deeds. And 
so, “ what shall we say of August? History must admit that 
he attains the maximum in several things. Maximum of 
physical strength; can break horseshoes, nay, half-crowns, 
with finger and thumb. Maximum of sumptuosity; really a 
polite creature ; no man of his means so regardless of expense. 
Maximum of bastards,’ including Marshal Saxe and the 
Orzelska, “three hundred and fifty-four of them: proba! ly 
no mortal ever exceeded that quantity. Lastly, he has baked 
the biggest bannock on record ; cake with five thousand eggs 
in it, and a ton of butter. These things history must concede 
to him.” 

During all this festivity, the treatment of the crown prince 
by his father was infamous, although he was as much a guest 
of the king of Poland as Frederick William. Ranke says, that, 
attracting the regards of many strangers, he was yet “ treated 
like a disobedient boy,” and beaten without mercy. To add 
insult to injury, the king would mock him by taunts, saying, 
“ Had I been treated so by my father, I would have blown my 
brains out; but this fellow has no honor, — he takes all that 
comes.” Frederick, determined already on flight, had plans 
on foot in Berlin with Katte, and now made companionship 
with another young man, named Keith, who eventually fled 
the country and escaped to England. Frederick actually 
went to Count von Hoym, the Saxon first minister, and asked 
him, in a cursory way, if he could not obtain a sight of Leip- 
zig, and get an order there for horses for a couple of officers 
without passes. Hoym at once suspected his plan, and ad- 
vised him not to try it, merely saying, however, that they were 
very strict about passes. Keith was soon sent off to the gar- 
rison at Wesel, and the prince continued his correspondence 
with Lieutenant Katte, and also with Captain Guy Dickens, 
the British Secretary of Legation at Berlin, in which he com- 
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municated his plans of escape. Dickens was consequently 
sent off by Hotham to communicate this news to the British 
ministry. ‘This was in June, 1738, while the camp festivities 
were going on. ‘The prince was shortly to attend his father 
on a journey to Anspach, and to return by way of Stuttgard. 
Thence he would escape to Strasburg, on the French side of 
the Rhine, stay there awhile to divert suspicion from his 
mother, and then proceed to England, hoping that England 
would take steps to protect his sister. The answer to Ho- 
tham’s missive was of first-rate diplomacy. The king was very 
sorry for the young prince; was not prepared to say that the 
step was or was not advisable. As to the stay in France, that 
should be well considered ; and the crown prince was assured 
of his distinguished consideration. Hotham, recalled, left 
Berlin about a month afterward, Dickens being his successor. 
Frederick William was in a tornado of rage and regret, he 
having insulted the late ambassador in an audience, for which 
he made the most abject apologies; being in a savage fury 
also at the state of the marriage projects, double and single 
both being dead by this time, while his fear of Frederick’s 
flight, and his suspicions of his wife and daughter, all con- 
tributed at the same moment, with strong liquors, to goad him 
to the ferocity of a tiger. As soon as Hotham had gone, 
Captain Dickens communicated the answer from England to 
the crown prince, meeting him and Katte “at the gate of the 
Potsdam palace at midnight,” and still advising delay. The 
prince, however, was not disposed to delay, as in a few days 
he must start with his father. The prince put into Katte’s 
hands a writing-desk, filled with important letters, a thousand 
ducats scraped together with difficulty, and even his travelling 
coat. Katte was to endeavor to join Keith, who was ready 
in waiting at Wesel. 

On Saturday morning, July 15, 1730, the crown prince set 
out with his father on this memorable journey. They reached 
Anspach without incident, passing a short time there with the 
Margravine, Frederika Louisa. Frederick made no effort 
there, beyond asking the Margrave to lend him a pair of horses, 
which request was declined. He was strictly watched mean- 
while by his three military attendants, General Buddenbrock, 
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Colonel Waldau, and Lieutenant-Colonel Rochow. At An- 
spach a letter reached him from Katte, saying that he could 
get no furlough, but would join him if possible without one. 
The same messenger who brought this from Erlangen con- 
veyed also a note from Rittmeister Katte, the young oflicer’s 
cousin, who suspected the plot, to Colonel Rochow, warning 
him as a friend to keep the strictest eye on his high charge. 
Several other attempts on the part of the crown prince failed 
completely. Page Keith, brother of Lieutenant Keith, accom- 
panying the royal party, and privy to the designs of the prince, 
lost heart, and at Mannheim confessed the whole plan in an 
agony of fear. The king’s rage was terrible ; he told the three 
military attendants, that, if the Prince escaped, they should 
answer with their heads ; but he dissembled before Frederick 
until he should have further proof. He said at Darmstadt, 
“Still here, then; I thought you would have been in Paris by 
this time.” The prince coolly replied, “1 could certainly, 
if I had wished.” At Frankfort the prince found that he 
was not to enter the town, but to go directly on board of one 
of the royal yachts there. ‘The king found news waiting for 
him at Frankfort. Rittmeister Katte had intercepted one of 
the prince’s letters to his unfortunate cousin at Berlin, and 
deemed it his duty to lay the same before Frederick William. 
The monarch’s fury now broke out. He went on board the 
yacht, and savagely abused and struck his son. At length 
the attendants took the prince on board another vessel, and 
they floated down the Rhine. Neither son nor sire was in 
a mood to enjoy its sublime scenery; nor did they predict 
steamboats and crowds of cockney tourists; nor imagine, as 
they glided past Ehrenbreitstein, that it would belong to Prus- 
sia in a hundred years. At Bonn the prince made Secken- 
dorf his confidant, saying that, if the king would pardon his 
officers, he could bear his punishment, and begged Seckendorf 
to intercede for them. Here he also contrived to scrawl a 
line —“ Sauvez-vous, tout est decouvert”’— to Keith at Wesel, 
and to get it safely into the post-oflice, by aid of some anony- 
mous friend. Keith received it, stayed not upon the order of 
going, but went at once, and safely reached England. Katte 
might have escaped also, as he was warned, but he lingered 
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and was arrested. At Wesel the king had another savage 
interview with his son; and as the prince proved less re- 
morseful than was expected, the father drew his sword, and 
would probably have killed him but for old General Mosel, 
the Commandant of Wesel, springing between them, and ex- 
claiming, “ Sire, cut me to death, but spare your son.” The 
prince was then removed to a separate room, and two sentries 
set to keep guard over him. 

The fact of the prince’s arrest carried terror into the royal 
family and to young Katte, who at once delivered the articles 
which Frederick had intrusted to him to Madame Fincken- 
stein, who gave them to the queen. The writing-desk con- 
tained many of Frederick’s letters, which would directly in- 
volve the queen and Wilhelmina. They must be destroyed 
and others substituted, and, to add to their trouble, there was 
no key to the desk, and a seal upon it. How to remove the 
letters, and replace them by others meaning nothing, was the 
puzzle. Woman’s wit solved it, the historian does not say 
how ; but the hundreds of fatal billets were conjured out and 
burned, when the queen and Wilhelmina went to work and 
hurriedly wrote others, vague as British royal speeches, so 
that papa when he tore the box open made nothing out of the 
contents. How about the handwriting? Was that not sus- 
pected? Ordid the drunken old blockhead accept it all as 
Fritz’s own? His rage against the queen and daughter ex- 
ceeded all bounds ; he cursed them with such passion, that he 
grew black in the face, his eyes darted fire, and his mouth 
foamed. He seized Wilhelmina, beat her in the face with his 
fist, knocked her down, and would have kicked her, but for the 
royal family rushing between them. Such a noise did these 
outrages make, that numbers of people stopped before the pal- 
ace, when the guard turned out to disperse them. Katte, also, 
on coming into the king’s presence and asking for mercy, was 
spurned and caned. Page Keith, who had confessed in good 
time, was packed into a regiment at Wesel, and there re- 
mained all his life. Of the crown prince and Wilhelmina 
when under arrest, the king saw nothing again for a full year. 
We can hardly have patience with Mr. Carlyle, when even 
these acts of the detestably brutal coward are excused. “The 
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poor king, except that he was not conscious of intending 
wrong, but much the reverse, walked in the hollow night of 
Gehenna all that while, and was often like to be driven mad 
by the turn things had taken.”, 

Frederick was removed from Wesel to Mittenwalde, and 
there examined by Grumkow and other officials, bearing him- 
self bravely, although reminded by the minister that the rack 
was not yet abolished in the Prussian dominions, and might 
be used if necessary to elicit information. The prince, in reply, 
told Grumkow that he was a scoundrel and a hangman to talk 
of his tools, though he said in after life that at the moment 
his blood ran cold. On the 5th of September he was sent to 
Ciistrin, about seventy miles east of Berlin. His sword had 
been taken from him at Wesel, and now he was confined to 
a bare room of the fortress, in a mean prison dress, — his al- 
lowance fixed at tenpence a day for food, to be cut up for him, 
— no knife allowed, no music, no books except the Bible and 
prayer-book, — light to be extinguished at seven, P. M. Wil- 
helmina was shut up in her apartments in the Berlin palace, 
closely guarded, happier even on her diet of hair-soup and 
putrid sauer-kraut, than in the presence of her father, who had 
so grossly outraged her as even to accuse her of a criminal 
intrigue with Katte, and of having had several children by him. 
Any one suspected by the king fared badly ; several people 
high in rank and office, the Biilows and Knyphausens, were 
cashiered and packed off to Memel ; Lieutenant Spaen, who did 
not keep strict watch enough on Katte, was broken, and shut 
up for a year in Spandau ; a bookseller who had sold French 
works to the prince was also sent to Memel, and a poor girl, 
Doris Ritter, was whipped by the beadle and made to beat 
hemp for three years — for what? Because her singing had 
attracted the prince, and he had given her some music. 

The crown prince’s trial, as well as Katte’s, commenced on 
the 25th of October, and in six days was concluded. The court 
consisted of a president, three major-generals, three colonels, 
three lieutenant-colonels, three majors, and three captains ; 
also three “auditors” or judge advocates. The prince was 
pronounced guilty of desertion, and sentenced to death by all 
the members of the court except two major-generals, who dis- 
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sented and invoked pardon. Lieutenant Keith, as an actual 
deserter, was condemned to be hanged in effigy, quartered, and 
nailed to the gallows at Wesel. Katte, as only intending to 
desert, not actually deserting, was to be imprisoned in the 
fortress for two years. This mild punishment would not sat- 
isfy the savage vengeance of Frederick William. He insisted 
on Katte’s being sentenced to death by decapitation, and the 
court accordingly pronounced such sentence. He insisted, too, 
that the crown prince should witness the cruel spectacle, and, 
according to most of the historians, he did behold it. Coxe 
and Mentzel both aver that he did; Coxe stating that he was 
forcibly held up to the window of his cell by four grenadiers, 
so as not to escape the horrible sight, — that he fainted before 
the axe fell, and on recovering saw the headless trunk. Car- 
lyle relates that the execution took place out of the prince’s 
sight, around an angle of the fortress ; but if so, this mercy was 
owing to the officers, in tacit disobedience to the brutal king. 
Poor Katte bore himself bravely. On Sunday evening, No- 
vember 5, it was intimated to him at Berlin that he must start 
at once for Ciistrin to die. Accompanied by his major, two 
brother officers, and a chaplain, he set off in a carriage, escorted 
by a troop of cavalry, and travelled all night. His friends sym- 
pathized with him, and he answered cheerily, at times joining 
in devotional singing. He arrived at dawn at Ciistrin, and at 
nine o'clock was led out to the scaffold, attired in a brown 
prison dress exactly like the prince’s. “ The prince is already 
brought down into a lower room,” says Carlyle, and Katte, 
now attended by two chaplains, approached the window in 
the death-cart. In his agony of mind Frederick implored 
delay, that he might write to the king; but in vain, the order 
had gone forth. As Katte came on, Frederick called to him 
in French: “ Pardon me, dear Katte; O that this should be 
what I have done for you!” “ Death is sweet for a prince I 
love so well,” replied the victim, and went to his doom, while 
the prince sank down in a swoon. By the royal order the 
body was exposed all day on the scaffold. At night it was 
buried obscurely in the churchyard, and some years after, when 
it was safe to do so, the remains were deposited near those 


of his family. 
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The sentence upon the crown prince created astonishment 
and horror throughout Europe, and direct remonstrance was 
made by the States-General, by Sweden, and by Great Brit- 
ain; yet, in spite of the intercession of these high powers, the 
sentence would undoubtedly have been carried out, but for 
the protest of the Emperor. At length, three months after 
Frederick’s arrest, it was announced to him that he was not to 
die. He, it appeared to the king, was submitting with a con- 
trite spirit to the ghostly counsels of Chaplain Miiller, and no 
longer refusing belief in “ Predestination and the real nature 
of Election by Free Grace.” It was now intimated to him, 
that, if he would take a solemn oath to obey his father in all 
things, he might yet have another chance of honor. He prom- 
ised, and the oath was administered on Sunday, the 19th of 
November. He swore to cherish no resentment against the 
ministers ; to undertake no journey without permission ; to live 
in the fear of God; and to marry no princess but such as his 
father approved. This oath he also signed, when his sword was 
restored to him, his prison door was opened, and all present 
marched out to church, where they listened to a pointed and 
powerful sermon. He did not return to his prison, but to a 
town mansion, —in fact, a kind of small court of his own, 
with a major-domo and a few flunkies. He had regained his 
sword, but not his officer’s uniform, and wore a gray frock with 
narrow silver cordings. Here he stayed, engaged principally 
in studies of political economy, for fifteen months, every mo- 
tion watched, beset with spies and reporters, until the rage of 
his father was subdued, and the intriguers of the Tobacco Par- 
liament began to suspect that there was more in him than they 
had imagined. No doubt, this period of trial did Frederick 
much good, giving him ample time for self-knowledge as to his 
position, his wants, and his capabilities. Meanwhile Wilhel- 
mina, obeying her father’s commands under the pledge of his for- 
giveness, signified to Grumkow and others, on the 11th of May, 
1731, that she would marry the Prince of Baireuth; and, in 
spite of the queen’s opposition, she was formally betrothed to 
him on the 3d of June following. The prince’s circumstances 
gradually improved at Ciistrin. He was not allowed to go 
outside of the town, and his resources were very limited, but 
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the gentry of the neighborhood subscribed sums of money 
for his aid, and he found consolation in his books and his 
flute, which he managed to regain. A year and three days 
from his arrest, his father came to visit him. At this inter- 
view on the 15th of August, 1731, a reconciliation took place, 
and the prince enjoyed greater liberty. Not, however, until 
the 23d of November did he appear in Berlin, on the occasion 
of Wilhelmina’s magnificent wedding,* when she was over- 
joyed to see him, but found her caresses coldly returned. The 
prince looked proudly upon all, probably to assure them that 
his imprisonment had not broken his spirit. The next day he 
appeared on the parade, when crowds of people flocked to see 
him, and testified their joy. In a few days more he was again 
in uniform, that of the Goltz Regiment of Infantry, and on the 
29th of February, 1732, he was commissioned to be Colonel 
Commandant of the said regiment, when he proceeded to 
Ruppin, where it was quartered, about forty miles northeast 
of Berlin. 

In Ruppin and the neighboring Reinsberg were passed the 
next eight years of Frederick’s life. He was now twenty 
years of age, and until the period of his accession, in 1740, he 
saw but little of the capital and its gayeties. We shall pres- 
ently speak of his mimic court at Reinsberg. At Ruppin he 
was almost wholly occupied with his duties as a soldier, which 
he performed even to the satisfaction of his father. He here 
thoroughly studied the art of war, and laid the foundation of 
that military skill and genius which nerved him through the 
fearful crisis of the seven years’ strife, when he fought un- 
daunted the five great combined powers of Europe, ceding in 
the end not one inch of territory, and winning as a conqueror 
equal rank with Marlborough and with Wellington. 

His own marriage was now approaching. His father, hav- 
ing decided on the Princess Elizabeth Christina of Brunswick- 
Bevern, wrote to Frederick in his rough manner, proposing the 
matter, saying plainly that she was nothing remarkable, neither 
ugly nor beautiful. He wished the Prince’s views, and would 
endeavor to contrive two or three interviews before their mar- 


* Not at the wedding itself, but at a ball in the Berlin palace two or three days 
afterward. 
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riage, so that he could become familiar with her looks. He 
also promised that Frederick should travel when he had a son, 
which he never had, nor daughter, for the best of reasons, as 
his wife was a wife only in name. Frederick at once acceded 
to his father’s wishes, as it was not in his power to do other- 
wise ; but in some of his letters to other parties he did not ex- 
press his delight, and he hears, he says, that she is a mass of 
insipidity, and “ given to pouting.” Seckendorf and Austrian 
influence were, in fact, at the bottom of this marriage busi- 
ness; Elizabeth being a niece of the Empress, and the match, 
as it was thought, promising to prove a new bond on Prussia 
in favor of the Pragmatic Sanction, which did not happen to 
be the case when Frederick came to the throne and confronted 
Maria Theresa. Frederick, in order to please his father, af- 
fected much greater dislike of the union than he really felt; 
he expressed his fears that she was “too religious,” and said 
that he would rather wed the greatest prostitute of Berlin than 
a devotee. He seems, in fact, to have made up his mind to 
yield to his fate as a necessity, although he felt a respect for his 
wife after knowing her; and, beyond his living apart from her, 
always treated her and spoke of her kindly. ‘To Wilhelmina, 
especially, he opened his heart, writing, a fortnight after his 
betrothal: “As to ‘kissing of the hands,’ (a ceremony due to 
royalty,) I assure you I have not kissed them, nor will kiss 
them; they are not pretty enough to tempt one that way.” 
Frederick was married to her on the 12th of June, 1733. 
With but a short stay in Berlin the crown prince was 
again at Ruppin. His life was now comparatively a happy 
one. He found time to pursue his literary studies, history 


especially, of which he was passionately fond. He also 


plunged deep into military tactics, ancient and modern, hav- 
ing many conferences with the old Dessauer on those heads, 
and attentively perused, so as to learn by heart, the deeds of 
all celebrated generals, from Julius Cesar to Charles XII. 
The princess, though a woman of little intellect and awk- 
ward manners, contrived soon to accommodate herself to her 
husband’s ways. The king, although he now allowed them 
establishments of their own, maintained his frugal habits, so 
that Frederick, by no means wasteful, was obliged secretly to 
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borrow sums of money from England, Austria, and Russia, 
which he repaid on his accession. Frederick William gave 
him the mansion of Reinsberg, some miles from Ruppin, 
and this castle he proceeded to rebuild and adorn, gathering 
around him a select circle of literary companions, and attract- 
ing the attention of strangers to the charming abode. Fred- 
erick saw no real service in the field until after his accession, 
with the exception of the unimportant campaign of 1734, 
when he displayed intrepidity in reconnoitring the lines of 
Philipsburg, and rode unconcerned amidst a continuous dis- 
charge of cannon, some of the shot striking the trees just 
around him. We shall close this article with some notice of 
the life at Reinsberg, and the last days of “the sergeant 
king.” 

The crown prince and princess took up their residence at 
Reinsberg on the 6th of August, 1736, three years after their 
marriage. Hitherto the princess had resided in the Berlin 
Schloss, or in a country-house of her own at Schinhausen, 
while her husband was chiefly at Ruppin; according to the 
mode of life which he had formally adopted from the first, 
seeing little of her even as a state puppet. She always looked 
back through her long life on the four years at Reinsberg 
as the happiest portion of it; for, insipid as she was, she 
retained some poetical feeling. The architect Kemeter had re- 
built and enlarged the old castle for the use of the royal pair 
before they came to live in it. It was pleasantly situated on 
the edge of a small lake, one of a mesh of lakes, and was sur- 
rounded by * tilled fields, heights called ‘ hills, and wood of 
fair growth.” ‘The building was of freestone, (still standing, 
though not used now,) quadrangular, with towers at each 
corner, and looking eastward over the town of Reinsberg. 
Its old formal orchards and gardens were enlarged and beauti- 
fied by Frederick, and the house itself much improved and 
adorned on the lakeward side by a colonnade with vases and 
statues. The mansion contained a great deal of room, and 
was elegantly fitted up, without extravagance; and, beside 
stables and extensive offices of all kinds, there was another 
house built for the accommodation of guests, containing fifty 
lodging-rooms ; also a theatre. The prince had his library in 
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one of the towers. There he wrote his letters, and a great 
deal of bad poetry. From this room he could saunter out 
into the colonnade among the statues and vases, and look over 
the lakes, the little islands, the beech woods and linden ave- 
nues stretching far away, and lighted up by the golden sunset 
which shone upon this side of the chateau. ‘The princess's 
apartments were very fine, decorated and painted in a rich 
style of art; and surrounding the palace were gardens, grot- 
tos, artificial ruins, parks, rock-work, and orangeries. ‘There 
was also a noble music-saloon, not to be forgotten by Fred- 
erick. Excepting his duties at Ruppin, within a morning’s 
ride, the crown prince was now left master of his time, which 
he busily employed in reading, study, and writing, varied by 
music and the conversation of well-informed men. Daily, at 
a certain hour, a concert was performed ; the musicians num- 
bering from eighteen to twenty, the prince himself joining with 
his flute. Still, with his court and numerous retainers, Fred- 
erick’s expenses at Reinsberg never reached § 15,000 a year. 
He had numerous visits to make, a large correspondence to 
keep up, and many other duties. He collected about him a 
literary set, nearly every one of whom, excepting Voltaire, 
who joined his circle at a later period, would now be forgot- 
ten but for their connection with the Prince. His correspond- 
ence with the celebrated Frenchman commenced as early as 
the second month of his Reinsberg life, Frederick’s first letter 
being dated the 8th of August, 1736. Frederick’s only litera- 
ture was French; he did not understand a word of English, 
nor was he sufficiently acquainted with philosophic German 
to read it with pleasure. He had even a French translation 
made for him of Wolf’s “ Treatise on God, the Soul, and the 
World,” finding the original too difficult. Of the German 
language, its riches and power, he had no conception, and it 
had in truth not yet been irradiated by the splendid genius of 
Goethe, Schiller, and Jean Paul. His admiration of Voltaire 
was therefore sincere ; he could imagine no more sublime epic 
than the Henriade, nor nobler tragedies than Cesar and Alzire. 
Voltaire’s reply was equally complimentary, and thus began 
a correspondence, which, in spite of bitter quarrels and ridi- 
cule of each other’s weaknesses, continued through their lives. 
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Voltaire favored the prince with a sight of his immortal 
manuscripts, and Frederick returned the honor in kind, at 
which the poet expressed intense gratitude, while venturing 
on a few corrections in grammar. In a complete copy of 
Frederick’s works, kept in the library of Sans Souci, and 
marked with many notes in Voltaire’s handwriting, one finds 
a marginal criticism on the word p/at, occurring in three or 
four consecutive lines of the same poem: “ Voici plus des 
plats que dans un trés bon souper.” This may serve as the 
key-note of his real opinions on all of Frederick's poetry. 
Voltaire was not the only favorite, though by far the greatest. 
The prince instituted a “Bayard order” of chivalry, the 
knights being his twelve chosen friends. ‘These men were bit- 
terly disappointed at his accession, when they found them- 
selves no longer used nor useful; but while the Reinsberg life 
lasted, they eat, drank, and were merry. 

The crown prince, as we have said, kept up a large corre- 
spondence, and his prose letters were always pointed and 
lively. One of them, cited by Carlyle, gives a most amusing 
account of a morning call he made not far from Reinsberg, 
on the family of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, at Mirow. He writes 
to his father, that he rode to Mirow and went directly to 
the palace, a very small one, with a rampart around it, and 
an old tower in ruins which served for a gateway. Getting 
upon the drawbridge, he saw a man sitting down, busily 
knitting, although in a grenadier’s uniform, his musket and 
equipments lying on the ground beside him. ‘The prince 
passed him in spite of his challenge, whereupon the man 
jumped up in a passion, ran to the ruin, and called out his 
half-dressed corporal, who, not knowing Frederick, scolded 
him for passing the sentry. ‘These two composed all the 
military force about the palace, at the door of which the 
prince now beat for some time in vain. At length it was 
opened by a very old woman, who, terrified at the sight of 
strangers, slammed it in the face of Frederick and his attend- 
ants, who then went off to the stables. Here they learned 


that the young prince and his wife had gone a few miles 
off to visit some relatives, and, in order to do so with greater 
credit, had carried off his whole household, the hall porters 
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and lackeys as well as higher functionaries, the gold and silver 
sticks (imitation only at Mirow), leaving nobody in the Schloss 
but the one old woman. Very much amused, Frederick took 
horse again and galloped after his hosts. He at length came 
up with them, and they all returned to dinner together at the 
Schloss. No sooner there, than Frederick was entertained 
with the misfortune that had come upon the head cook, who 
with a cart full of provisions had been upset and had 
his arm broken, so that he could not dress the dinner, and 
short commons were the result. There was not a word 
of truth, as Frederick maliciously discovered by inquiry, in 
this story; it was a stratagem worthy of Caleb Balderston 
when the Lord Keeper and Lucy Ashton visited the Master 
of Ravenswood. The royal banquet was worse than the 
fare of the “Three Crowns” of Potsdam; but the royal 
party were so well pleased with the prince’s visit, that they 
offered to return it, and did return it very often, taking all 
the court as usual along with them to Reinsberg. This Iudi- 
crous picture of one of the thousand and one German princi- 
palities, before. the French Revolution, and still one of the 
thirty-two principalities, is not without its moral. Out of 
this really abject poverty came at a later date “old Queen 
Charlotte” of blessed memory, and from old Queen Char- 
lotte came the present reigning family of England. We 
can readily believe that many loyal John Bulls think very 
unkindly of Mr. Carlyle for thus recalling the poverty of the 
illustrious house of Mecklenburg-Strelitz. 

Details of Frederick’s life at Reinsberg are unfortunately 
scarce, but such strangers as visited the prince, and have left 
any remembered record, describe the place as charming, and 
presume that his life was equally so. He went to Holland 
with his father in the summer of 1738, and at Brunswick on 
his return was made a free-mason. ‘The reader will also learn, 
to his great satisfaction, that during the same summer Field- 
Marshal Seckendorf, who, with Grumkow, should long since 
have been hanged, having fallen into disgrace with the Em- 
peror for letting a fine army waste away without fighting, 
found himself imprisoned at Griitz, where he stayed a long time, 
to Frederick William’s extreme sorrow. In 1739, the last 

46 * 
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year of the Reinsberg life, was completed Frederick’s once 
famous anti-Machiavel treatise, a labored refutation of the 
Italian’s “ Prince.” This work, formerly extolled to the skies, 
would now be forgotten even by name, but for its royal author, 
and its great reviser and proof-reader, Voltaire. Its theories 
would win praise from a modern progressive democrat, but it 
only proves that a despot, as Frederick was, may write and act 
very differently, especially as it was not published until after 
his accession, when from the first he manifested his imperious 
will without scruple. During that same summer of 1739, 
King Frederick William, accompanied by his son, made his 
last journey into East Prussia, and returned home ill. He 
never recovered; but we really cannot follow or sympathize 
with Mr. Carlyle in his pathetic account of the brute’s dying 
speeches and confessions, the bulletins through the negro to 
Grumkow, and the moans of. the Tobacco Parliament. He 
died on the 3lst of May, 1740, within three months of his 
fifty-second birthday, and on the 4th of June was buried at 
night by oflicers of the Potsdam giants. On the 23d of the 
same month a grand funeral ceremony was performed over his 
quasi collin, and on that same night the whole four thousand 
giants were disbanded, and known no more as grenadiers. 

Let us endeavor to do Frederick William justice. His eco- 
nomical reforms were needed, though pushed to an absurd ex- 
tent. He collected a noble army, and amassed treasure, both 
of which came into play during the next reign. He kindly 
welcomed the Salzburg Protestants, driven by religious bigotry 
from their own country, — as his grandfather, the Great Elector, 
had received the French refugees, — and his charity was well 
repaid. Beyond the reach of his cane, his subjects were gener- 
ally happy. But he was a blockhead and a tyrant. He left 
entirely unsettled several important claims, which it required 
only a firm front to secure; he was the dupe of Austrian in- 
trigue ; in many cases he oppressed the people of Berlin by 
forcing them to build expensive houses against their will; and 
he created much mischief and unhappiness in recruiting his 
regiment of four thousand useless monsters. His private 
character requires no further comment at our hands. 

In conclusion, we have to thank Mr. Carlyle most heartily 
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for his great work. In the preparation of this article we have 
reperused the larger part of the two volumes, with renewed 
pleasure in their learning, careful research, profound philoso- 
phy, picturesque and vivid description, and inexhaustible wit. 
We shall eagerly look for the succeeding volumes, with the full 
portraiture of Frederick II. On their appearance, we propose 
a renewal of our task, reviewing, in contrast with the appren- 
ticeship of the crown prince, the trials and triumphs of the 
warrior and the king. 


Art. XII.— CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. — The Afternoon of Unmarried Life. From the last London Edition. 
A Companion to “ Woman's Thoughts about Women.” New York: 
Rudd and Carleton. 1859. pp. 343. 


Tuts work, though bearing strong outward resemblance to the 
very popular little volume by Miss Mulock, is really by the author 
of “ Morning Clouds.” In some respects the tone of thought is similar 
in the two writers, and their minds have evidently gone over the same 
paths, and arrived at the same healthful conclusions. But in breadth 
of treatment and force of expression, as well as in the grasp of intricate 
problems and brave attack upon difficulties, Miss Mulock is far the 
superior of the two. The quiet and somewhat diffident aspect of 
the present volume will add to its charm, with many of those to 
whom it is especially addressed. The author is evidently embodying 
the result of long and careful thought upon the topics of which she 
treats; and if the extravagant utterances of our more valiant champions 
for Woman’s Rights have done harm to the cause, they have also done 
some indirect service, by drawing more conservative and better-balanced 
minds into the same field. We rejoice at every new word spoken in 
behalf of this especial class of women, which asserts with dignity their 
worth as a social power, and serves to break down the restraints and 
the ridicule with which they have too often been helplessly surrounded. 
The volume before us contains a great deal of sound common-sense, and 
gives excellent counsel on many points. We heartily commend it for 
the kindliness of its intention and the frankness of its speech on matters 
concerning which silence has ceased to be wisdom. 
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2.— What will he do with it? By Pisistratus Caxton. A Novel. By 
Sir E. Butwer Lytton, Bart. New York: Harper and Brothers. 
1859. pp. 311. 


Tus tale, which has been dragging its somewhat weary length 
through many numbers of Blackwood’s Magazine, now makes its ap- 
pearance in an octavo volume of double-columned and rather dingily- 
printed matter. An attack upon so massive a story requires courage ; 
but Bulwer’s name is always an attraction, and we have read “ What 
will he do with it?” We hardly advise others to do so, unless they 
have the enforced leisure of a long convalescence to dispose of in mere 
amusement. This they will obtain; for the volume possesses, at inter- 
vals, much of the poetic charm of the author’s style and the spirit of 
his plots, though it is sometimes diffuse and complicated. Some of the 
digressions are, in length, quite respectable moral essays, garnished with 
scraps of Latin, as the cook garnishes his dish with sprigs of parsley. 
In the development of the plot, which induces dilemmas almost un- 
manageable, too frequent recourse is had to special providences and 
inexplicable coincidences ; — a department into which, as we conceive, 
the novelist should enter seldom, and with great circumspection. The 
rarity of these events in real life adds much to their impressiveness, 
and too free use of them in fiction renders them vulgar as well as 
improbable. They can hardly be reckoned among the legitimate re- 
sources of the author, or, at least, should be reserved by him for very 
extraordinary occasions. 

The superabundance of incident, the strong contrasts of character, the 
pathos of some of the scenes, and the humor of others, will interest a 
large class of readers; but they cause the critic to regret that, with so 
much wealth, so little has been accomplished. We grow more and 
more intolerant of elaborate works which involve no especial principle, 
develop no new view of life, and add nothing to our knowledge 
of human nature. There are so many different ways of doing one or 
the other of these things through the medium of a good romance, that 
the novel which fails of them all cannot redeem itself from inadequacy 
by any elegance of diction or gracefulness of sentiment. We cannot 
believe that the present work will add essentially to its author's fame. 


8.— My Recollections of the Last Four Popes, and of Rome in their 
y ? } ) 
Times. An Answer to Dr. Wiseman. By Avessanpro Gavazzi. 
London: Partridge & Co. 1858. 16mo. pp. viii. and 289. 


Ir is not surprising that Cardinal Wiseman’s rose-colored “ Recollec- 
tions of the Last Four Popes’ 


, 


should have elicited an angry reply. 
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Many of the Italian exiles regard the temporal authority of the Popes 
as the prolific source of all the evils under which Italy languishes, and 
are always ready to attack the advocates of the opposite doctrine with 
argument and invective. For such a task it might seem that no one is 
better qualified than is Father Gavazzi. The important part which he 
has taken in defence of Italian liberties, and the popularity which he 
has enjoyed, are matters of historical record. His eloquence must be 
equally familiar to many of our readers, who listened to his passionate 
appeals in behalf of his native country, and to his vehement denuncia- 
tions of the Papacy, during his visit to the United States. We hada 
right, therefore, to expect from his pen some important rectifications of 
Cardinal Wiseman’s statements, and some vivid pictures of Rome in 
the last thirty or forty years. But every candid reader will admit that 
Father Gavazzi’s work scarcely meets these requirements. Its tone is 
angry and undignified ; and its pages are thickly strewn with vitupera- 
tive epithets, applied indiscriminately to the Popes, the Romish hie- 
rarchy, and Cardinal Wiseman. “ Thieves ” and “ mountebanks” are 
among the favorite epithets which he adopts ; and the temper in which 
he writes is strikingly shown in the closing words of his notice of Leo 
XII. This pontiff, he tells us, “ died despised by all, having displeased 
all; — the Cardinals, because he would act for himself; the priests, 
whose peculations he discovered in his importunate visits ; the liberals, 
whom he persecuted with the hatred of Cain; and his subjects in gen- 
eral, whose condition he rendered worse by his ill-digested attempts at 
reform. He did well to choose his tomb and write his epitaph himself, 
for not even a dog would have undertaken the task after his death.” It 
is to be regretted that any writer should descend to the use of such 
abusive language in an historical work, for it tends to throw doubt upon 
his more sober statements, and leads his readers to question the truth of 
his most authentic assertions. M.Gavazzi has certainly diminished the 
value of his Recollections as materials for history, by the asperity with 
which he attacks his opponents. Yet we are inclined to attach consid- 
erable importance to the latter part of his volume, particularly to the 
chapter upon the Arts, in his reminiscences of the Pontificate of Greg- 
ory XVI. Indeed, nearly all that he says about this Pontificate is 
interesting, and should be read in connection with Cardinal Wiseman’s 
sketch of the same period. No two writers could be more entirely 
opposite in their descriptions of the same person ; and the extravagance 
of one writer may be fairiy balanced against the extravagance of the 


other. 
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4.— The Scouring of the White Horse ; or the Long- Vacation Ramble 
of a London Clerk. By the Author of “Tom Brown’s School Days.” 
Illustrated by Ricuarp Doyte. Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 
1859. 16mo. pp. xii. and 524. 


Tuts volume is of a more local and limited interest than was the 
manly and vigorous sketch of English school life which first introduced 
its author to American readers. But in every other respect it fully 
sustains his reputation ; and it is pervaded by the same healthful and 
thoroughly English spirit which marked his earlier work. It relates 
chiefly to the traditions connected with White Horse Hill, in the parish 
of Uffington, in Berkshire ; but it also comprises some charming pictures 
of English country life, and the whole is connected by a slight thread of 
story. The main purpose, however, is to commemorate the Scouring 
of the White Horse, which was celebrated in September, 1857. The 
nature and object of this festival may be thus briefly described. Upon 
the side of one of the principal chalk hills in Uffington is carved a rep- 
resentation of a horse, covering nearly an acre of ground. When, by 
whom, or for what purpose this figure was first cut, is not known. <Ac- 
cording to the traditions of the neighborhood, it was made by order of 
Alfred the Great, to commemorate one of his victories over the Danes. 
It is at least certain that the figure is of great antiquity, and there seems 
to be no sufficient reason for doubting the substantial accuracy of the 
traditional account. From time immemorial it has been the custom of 
the neighboring parishes to have a “ scouring” at irregular intervals of 
time, for the purpose of deepening and cleaning the trenches which 
form the figure. These occasions have brought together large multi- 
tudes, and have been celebrated with various athletic games and sports. 
Printed accounts of some of these festivals are extant; and the recol- 
lections of old men who were present at others furnish some curious 
facts in regard to the manner of their celebration. The author of the 
volume before us, Mr. Thomas Hughes, was one of the committee in- 
trusted with the management of the last scouring; and at the request of 
his associates he has prepared this memorial of the festival. 

The book is autobiographic in form, — the hero being a London clerk 
who accepts an invitation from a Berkshire friend to pass his vacation in 
the West Country. Accordingly he goes down to the neighborhood of 
White Horse Hill, attends the scouring, picks up much local informa- 
tion, and finally falls desperately in love with the pretty sister of his 
host. The plot of the story, if we may venture to designate it so, is very 
slender ; and the volume derives but little of its interest from the story. 
Its real interest and value are to be found in the bits of antiquarian lore 
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which it carefully gathers up, in its picturesque descriptions of the 
games celebrated upon the hill during the two days of the festival, and 
in its admirable sketches of rural life in England. Here the author is 
entirely at home; and his clear and idiomatic style is admirably suited 
to his subject. 

Among the most curious illustrations of his theme which he has 
brought forward, is a copy of the handbill issued previously to the 
scouring of 1776, which enumerates among other prizes, “ Smocks to be 
run for by ladies, the second best of each prize to be entitled to a silk 
hat.” In 1785 and in 1803 there were grinning-matches, in which the 
candidates grinned through horse-collars, much in the same manner, we 
suppose, as the fortunate cobbler described in the Spectator. Mr. Hughes 
has also interspersed his narrative with some clever songs and ballads 
in the Somerset and Berkshire dialects. But perhaps the finest passage 
in the volume is his spirited description of the battle of Ashdown, which 
stirs the reader as with the blast of a trumpet, and shows a vigor and 
force of imagination greater than Mr. Hughes has anywhere else exhib- 
ited. It needs only the harmony of numbers to rival the most spirited 
of modern ballads. At the end of the volume is a lay sermon on the 
proper observance of national festivals ; but it is clear that our author’s 
strength does not lie in preaching. The Appendix contains some early 
notices of the White Horse, and other interesting historical memoranda. 


5.— Lectures and Addresses on Literary and Social Topics. By the 
late Rev. Freperick W. Ropertson, M. A., of Brighton. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 12mo. pp. xxxix. and 318. 


Eacu new volume of Mr. Robertson’s remains furnishes new evi- 
dence of the richness of his powers, and of the earnest and self-sacri- 
ficing spirit in which he labored for the good of other men. Whether 
in the pulpit or on the platform, expounding some pregnant passage of 
Sacred Scripture, discussing the characteristics of Wordsworth’s poetry, 
or addressing words of hearty cheer to a Workingmen’s Institute, it 
was always with a single eye to the moral and religious benefit of his 
hearers that he spoke. His Sermons are among the most valuable 
contributions to our recent religious literature ; and the Lectures and 
Addresses before us are marked by the same qualities of mind and 
heart which have given popularity to the previous issues of his works. 
The volume opens with an interesting Preface, embodying some new 
facts in regard to Mr. Robertson’s well-spent life, and enriched by 
numerous quotations from his letters. Following this are two Ad- 
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dresses delivered before the Workingmen’s Institute at Brighton ; — 
the first an opening address upon the formation of the Institute, setting 
forth the objects for which it was formed, the means by which they 
might be best carried out, and the dangers to be avoided in its manage- 
ment; and the other delivered at a time when internal dissensions were 
threatening its continued existence. A considerable minority of the 
members had sought to introduce into the library of the Institute books 
believed by the majority, and by most of the friends of the enterprise, to 
be of pernicious tendency. In this conjuncture Mr. Robertson volun- 
tarily came forward with an earnest and manly address to the members, 
which shows at once the depth of his own convictions, the generosity of 
his nature, and his unabated interest in the success of the Institute. 
Next we have two judicious and well-considered Lectures on the Influ- 
ence of Poetry on the Working Classes, discussing the nature of poetry, 
and the manner in which it influences and elevates men in general, and 
workingmen in particular. The last of the more elaborate addresses 
in the volume is an appreciative lecture on the poetry of Wordsworth, 
which Mr. Robertson appears to have studied thoroughly, and to have 
admired with his whole heart. The last fifty pages comprise several 
brief speeches, and the notes of an address on the Working Classes. 
In all, we see the earnest and conscientious thinker bringing to the task 
before him the results of patient reflection, and clothing the whole in 
language of beauty and force, with no selfish ambition to gratify, but 
simply intent upon performing his duties in the most eflicient manner, 
and amply satisfied with being in some degree helpful to others. 

We are gratified to learn from a foot-note to the Preface, that a vol- 
ume of “ Letters on Theological, Philosophical, and Social Questions ” 
is in the course of preparation for the press. 


6.— A Complete Collection of the English Poems which have obtained 
the Chancellor's Gold Medal in the University of Cambridge. New 
and Enlarged Edition. Cambridge [England]: Macmillan & Co. 
1859. 1l6mo. pp. 351. 


Tue Chancellor's Gold Medal in the University of Cambridge was 
first given in 1815; and in the forty-six years which have since elapsed, 
some of the most eminent statesmen and scholars in England have re- 
ceived this mark of distinction before leaving the University. Among 
the most celebrated names on the list are those of Dr. Whewell, Lord 
Macaulay, W. M. Praed, Sir E. B. Lytton, Dr. Christopher Words- 
worth, and Alfred Tennyson; and several of the poems would do no 
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dishonor to men of much riper years than were the recipients when 
they won their first youthful honors. In other cases the merits of the 
verse are by no means conspicuous; and it is evident that there was 
but little competition, or that the standard by which the examiners 
measured the excellence of the poems could not have been very high. 
Nevertheless, the volume possesses a special interest, as a collection of 
the earliest productions of men who have since become eminent in so 
many different departments of literary endeavor. Most of the pieces 
are characterized by smoothness of versification rather than by depth 
or originality of thought. Perhaps the best piece, as a whole, is Ten- 
nyson’s Timbuctoo which received the prize in 1829, although some of 
the other poems contain more striking passages. It may be worth no- 
ticing, that in several instances the medal was more than once adjudged 
to the same person. Thus Lord Macaulay was successful in 1819 and 
again in 1821, Praed in 1823 and 1824, Dr. Christopher Wordsworth 
in 1827 and 1828, W. C. Kinglake in 1850 and 1832, and one com- 
petitor, Edward H. Bickersteth, obtained the prize for three successive 
years, 1844, 1845, and 1846. During the whole time there have been 
but three years in which the medal was not adjudged to some com- 
petitor. 


7.—A History of the Knights of Malta, or the Order of the Hospital of 
St. John of Jerusalem. By Mason Wurrwortn Porter, Royal 
Engineers. London: Longman, Brown, Green, Longmans, and 
Roberts. 1858. 2 vols. 8vo. pp. xvi. and 518, 522. 


Tuts work is the fruit of original research, and is in several respects 
an important contribution to historical literature. Its author’s residence 
in Malta gave him access to numerous unpublished documents in the 
Record Office, and to the valuable collections in the Public Library of 
the island; and from personal friends who have made the subject a 
special study he also received much assistance. The result is a thor- 
ough and careful account of the internal condition and the foreign rela- 
tions of the Order, from its formation in the eleventh century to its in- 
glorious expulsion from Malta by the French under Bonaparte in 1798, 
in the time of Ferdinand de Hompesch, the sixty-ninth Grand-Master. 
In this long period it underwent some important modifications and 
passed through various fortunes, gradually changing its character from 
a mere charitable body of religious men to a great military and politi- 
cal organization, and transferring its principal field of operations from 
the plains of Palestine to the Mediterranean Sea. Through all these 
changes Major Porter conducts his readers, illustrating each successive 
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period with indefatigable labor, and presenting a more vivid sketch of | 
the gradual rise, decline, and overthrow of the Order than we have 
seen from any previous writer. Especially in regard to its internal 
affairs and government are we indebted to him for much new informa- 
tion; and among the chapters which will be read with most interest are 
those relating to the revenues, expenditures, festivals, councils, and crim- 
inal records of the Order, and to the history of the Order in England. 
Upon all these points Major Porter has collected a great number of 
curious and instructive details from the most trustworthy authorities. 
His style is deficient in those graces which a more practised writer 
would have given to a narrative so rich in brilliant events, and there 
are some painful attempts at fine writing. But it must be admitted 
that the worst written passage in either of the two volumes is the com- 
mencement of the first chapter; and in no other instance has he de- 





scended to such mere nonsense as at the close of his last chapter. Be- 
tween these extreme points, his style, though never elegant and not always 
correct, is sufficiently clear and explicit. His military education has 
given him much skill in the description of battles and sieges; and the 
best portions of his History are those devoted to the two sieges of 
Rhodes and to the heroic defence of Malta by La Valette, which has 
also been described with admirable clearness and force by Mr. Prescott 
in his History of the Reign of Philip I. 

In the Appendix are numerous important documents, including a list 
of the Grand-Masters, a translation of the letter from the Grand-Master 
Peter D’ Aubusson to the Emperor of Germany, containing a narrative 








of the first siege of Rhodes, and some interesting extracts from a man- 
uscript history of the fortifications of Malta. The volumes are also 
enriched by portraits of L’Isle Adam and of La Valette from the origi- 
nal paintings in the palace at Malta, and by some other illustrations. 


8. — Fragmentary Remains, Literary and Scientific, of Sir Humrnry 
Davy, Barr., late President of the Royal Society, ete. With a 
Sketch of his Life, and Selections from his Correspondence. F.dited 
by his Brother, Joun Davy, M.D., F.R.S. London: John 
Churchill. 1858. 8vo. pp. 350. 


Tue materials of which this volume is composed are neither exten- 
sive nor very valuable. They consist almost exclusively of letters, and 
a few note-books which came into Dr. Davy’s possession on the death 
of his brother’s widow in May, 1855, These he has connected by some 
explanatory remarks, and by a succinct sketch of Sir Humphry Davy’s 
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personal history, referring the reader for fuller details to the Life of 
Davy by Dr. Paris, and to the two Memoirs by himself. Dr. Davy’s 
style is singularly awkward and ill-compacted ; and we have rarely 
seen a worse written work by any educated person. A school-boy who 
should not write a more correct English style, would be a proper sub- 
ject for discipline. His arrangement too is confused and defective ; and 
the selections from his brother's correspondence are printed with very 
little regard to chronological order. Indeed, Dr. Davy’s conception of 
the duties of an editor appears to be restricted to a vague notion that 
letters addressed to the same person should, if possible, be printed to- 
gether. Hence, we have on one page a letter written in 1826, and on 
the next page a letter written in 1821; and this confusion prevails 
throughout the volume. Many of the letters, too, are printed without 
their dates; and it is only by the internal evidence that the reader can 
conjecture to what period they belong. We may also add, that good 
taste would have suggested to Dr. Davy the propriety of abstaining 
from any unfavorable remarks in reference to his brother's widow. 
Whatever infelicities there may have been in any part of Sir Humphry 
Davy’s married life, it is certainly indecorous for any member of his 
family to bring the subject before the public, and to assert that his wife 
“was not qualified for domestic life,” and that she was neither happy 
in herself, nor fitted to impart happiness to others. 

The most interesting portions of the volume are the letters from the 
poets Southey and Coleridge, and those from Sir Humphry to his wife 
during his last illness. There are also two letters from Miss Edgeworth, 
relative to her father’s book on Professional Education, and numerous 
other familiar letters. The selections from Davy’s note-books are 
mostly confined to brief memoranda, suggested by his reading or his 
experiments. Several poetical pieces, composed at different periods of 
his life, have, however, been selected from them, and are scattered 
through the volume, but they do not possess much poetical merit ; and 
the only one which is at all noticeable is a short piece written upon 
seeing a pair of eagles teaching their young to fly. This we may ven- 
ture to cite, although it is printed in Day y's collected Works : — 


“The mighty birds still upward rose 
In slow but constant and most steady flight, 
The young ones following ; and they would pause, 
As if to teach them how to bear the light, 
And keep the solar glory full in sight. 
So went they on, till from excess of pain 
I could no longer bear the scorching rays ; 
And when I looked again they were not seen, 
Lost in the brightness of the solar blaze. 
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Their memory left a type and a desire : 

So should I wish towards the light to rise, 
Instructing younger spirits to aspire 

Where I could never reach amidst the skies, 
And joy below to see them lifted higher, 
Seeking the light of purest glory’s prize : 

So would I look on splendor’s brightest day 
With an undazzled eye, and steadily 

Soar upward full in the immortal ray, 
Through the blue depths of the unbounded sky, 
Portraying wisdom’s matchless purity ; 
Before me still a lingering ray appears, 

But broken and prismatic, seen through tears, 
The light of joy and immortality.” 


Though most of the papers and letters in this volume are of com- 
paratively little interest and value, we think that they leave in the 
reader’s mind a higher idea of Davy’s personal character, and of his 
uniform devotion to science, than has been sometimes entertained. His 
reputation in his own day was very great; and his lecture-room was a 
place of fashionable resort. But it has sometimes been doubted whether 
this fame had a solid foundation. De Quincey somewhere says, 
“Of all the eminent persons whom I have ever seen, even by a 
casual glimpse, Davy was the most agreeable to know on the terms of 
a slight acquaintance ”; and he further expresses the opinion, that this 
impression would not have been altered for the worse on a closer con- 
nection. From Dayy’s private and familiar correspondence it is easy 
to discover those personal qualities which made him so popular in the 
lecture-room and in society ; and it is also clear that even in the midst 
of social enjoyments, and when most immersed in fashionable life, he 
did not relax his interest in scientific pursuits. He still prosecuted his 
researches with that persistent energy which gave him a place, as Lord 
Brougham happily expresses it, “highest among all the great dis- 
coverers of his time.” It is on his discoveries, rather than on his leec- 
tures or his printed papers, that his fame must rest. 





9.— Dictionnaire Universel des Contemporains, contenant toutes les 
Personnes notables de la France et des Pays Etrangers, avec leurs 
Noms, Prénoms, Surnoms, et Pseudonymes, le Lieu et la Date de 
leur Naissance, leur Famille, leurs Débuts, leur Profession, leurs 
Fonctions Successives, leurs Grades et Titres, leurs Actes Publics, 
leurs (Luvres, leurs Ecrits et les Indications Bibliographiques qui s'y 


rapportent, les Traits caractéristiques de leur Talent, etc. Ouvrage 
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rédigé et continuellement tenu & jour, avee le Concours d’Ecrivains 
et de Savants de tous les Pays, par G. VArereav, ancien Elive de 
Ecole Normale, Ancien Professeur de Philosophie, Avocat 4 la 
Cour Impériale de Paris. Paris: Hachette. 1858. 8vo grand. 
pp. 1814. 


Ir is hardly possible to over-estimate the immense labor and difliculty 
of making a good dictionary of living celebrities. In a proper bio- 
graphical dictionary, which is mainly concerned with the dead, the ma- 
terials are found in libraries and in published works, and the labor is 
mostly that of selection and condensation. But in the case of those 
whose story has not yet been written, there is far greater embarrass- 
ment. Only a correspondence fearful to think of can procure for any 
editor, or any set of editors, the necessary materials. This Herculean 
work, to which M. Vapereau devoted himself for four years, with an 
extraordinary fidelity, perseverance, and skill, has at last been given 
to the public, and accomplished so far as a really endless task ever 
can be. 

M. Vapereau’s qualifications for editing such a work are modestly 
stated in the short notice of him contained in the book itself. He was 
born in 1819; was first a student in the College of Orleans, where he 
took the first prize for philosophy in 1838 ; afterward a pupil of the 
Normal School; then Private Secretary to Cousin; then Professor of 
Philosophy in the College of Tours, where he published an octavo in 
defence of modern metaphysical science; and, in 1854, he was ap- 
pointed by Messrs. Hachette to superintend this great encyclopwdia of 
contemporary biography. The execution of the work fully vindicates 
their choice. An examination, frequently renewed, and for hours 
together, enables us to say that it is wonderfully exact, and far nearer 
completeness than any one could have expected in a work of such diffi- 
culty. There are mistakes, of course, but they are much slighter and 
fewer than in most biographical dictionaries that we have examined. 
The book, on the whole, is an amazing monument of industry, patience, 
candor, good judgment, and good taste. It is a book of facts, not of 
fine writing ; yet the sketches are not so condensed as to become dry or 


obscure. We say decidedly, that we have never owned a book of ref- 
erence which we have used so often, or with such satisfaction, within 
the same length of time. It accomplishes more nearly what it pre- 
tends to accomplish, than any cyclopedia of biography that we have 
ever seen. 

Of course, the mistakes and omissions in the American department 
of the work are those which we shall most readily notice. We are 
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surprised to learn that Utica is in Massachusetts; that Hillard is an 
editor of the North American Review; that Caleb Cushing has been 
a Senator in Congress; and that Holmes as a poet lacks inspiration. 
We marvel that, while two columns are given to Franklin Pierce, the 
name of Benjamin Peirce, one of the few Americans who are members 
of the Royal Society, should be wholly omitted. We look in vain for 
the names of the astronomers Bond, father and son, though these are 
frequently mentioned in the pages of French scientific journals. While 
Munk and Salvador receive careful attention, no mention is made of the 
American Rabbi Raphall, whose History is at least as important as 
theirs. The omission of William Lloyd Garrison, one of the repre- 
sentative men, not only of America, but of a leading movement of the 
age, seems unaccountable. Even more strange is the omission of some 
names from the English department, as, for instance, the theologians 
Jowett and Stanley, the physiologist W. Lb. Carpenter, the historian 
Buckle, and the preacher Spurgeon. We miss some important names 
also from the German list,— Bohringer of Zurich, Hilgenfeld of 
Tiibingen, Philipssohn of Magdeburg, Spiegel the linguist, Mohr the 
chemist, and many others. 

But such defects as these are insignificant, compared with the many 
and signal excellences of this magnificent work. We trust that the 
other cyclopedias which Hachette proposes to publish may be as suc- 
cessful as this. 


10.—1. Les Fianecés du Spitzberg. Par X. Marnier. Paris: 
Hachette. 1859. 18mo. pp. 422. 

2. L’Homme de Neige. Par Grorce Sanpv. 8 Parties. Revue 
des Deux Mondes, Juin 4 Septembre, 1858. 


Tue high latitudes ought not, one might think, to offer a very at- 
tractive field to novel-writers. Ice islands, frozen mist, nine months 
of winter, and a thermometer forty degrees below zero, are hardly 
congenial with the passion of love. Yet the books at the head of this 
notice prove that as entertaining romances may be constructed with 
boreal scenery as with that of Italy or Palestine. The narratives of 
Bayard Taylor, of Dr. Kane, and of Lord Dufferin furnish ample mate- 
rial which none understand better how to work than the feuileton artists 
of Paris. George Sand’s last novel, in which the scene is laid amid 
the snows of a Swedish winter, is in some respects the best work of 
that strong and gifted writer. Its moral tone is pure, its philosophy is 
elevated, its pictures of character and manners are admirably exact, its 
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plot is most ingeniously constructed, and the mystery in it suited, to the 
season and the place, is free from that morbid scepticism which vitiates 
most of Madame Sand’s productions. The * Man of Snow” is a story 
equally fascinating and instructive, and ought to find speedily an Eng- 
lish translator. 

As a novel, the “ Fiancés du Spitzberg ” is far inferior to “ L’ lomme 
de Neige.” M. Marmier, though a graceful writer, has not suflicient 
invention or suflicient skill in romance to construct a powerful story. 
He can sketch well, but he is not an original creator. He has tray- 
elled extensively in Europe, Africa, and America, and has published 
graphic accounts of his travels; he is equally familiar with Iceland 
and Algiers, with the Baltic and the Adriatic, with the Rhine and the 
Nile; he is a polyglot in his knowledge of languages, interpreting 
equally well the rude dialects of Lapland and Poland, and the stately 
periods of the Old Castilian ; he is a poet of moderate fancy, and quick 
sensibility to the beauties of Nature; he is a practised journalist, a 
frequent and favorite writer in the reviews, and an excellent lecturer ; 
he has received from the literary societies, the reading public, and the 
government of France abundant testimonials of honor and favor ; and 
he is ranked with the most distinguished men of science and letters in 
the French capital. Few writers of the day have been more industri- 
ous or more successful. His published works, though he is under fifty 
years of age, number nearly forty volumes. 


11.— Travels and Discoveries in North and Central Africa. Being 
a Journal of an Expedition undertaken under the <Auspices of 
H. B. M.’s Government, in the Years 1849-1855. By Henry 
Bantu, Ph. D., D.C. L. Vol. IT. New York: Harpers. 1859. 


Svo. pp. 800. 


Tue preceding volumes of this work have already been noticed at 
length in this Review. The volume just issued, containing the sub- 
stance of the fourth and fifth volumes in the English edition, completes 
the series. This work of Barth, if not the most entertaining, is cer- 
tainly the most learned and permanently valuable work which has ever 
been written about Africa. There is, however, in the present volume, 
no lack of interest to a patient reader. The latter half, by giving the 
account of a second residence in the cities described in the previous 
volumes, brings out more distinctly their curious and attractive features ; 
and all that part of the volume which treats of the city and country of 
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Timbuctoo is of the very highest interest. In his sketches of this re- 
gion, and his journeys to and fro in it, of its natural scenery, its industrial 
customs, and the charactér and condition of its various tribes, Dr. Barth 
is not only always acute and accurate, but he is, what in the previous 
volumes we could not discover him to be, frequently humorous, and oc- 
casionally eloquent. There is less that the reader will wish to skip in 
this volume than either of the two preceding, and the pages are very 
little encumbered by those heavy notes which every German scholar 
feels bound to add to his text. In compensation for that blessed ex- 
emption Dr. Barth gives us sixteen Appendices in a hundred and fifty 
pages of small type, devoted to chronology, philology, meteorology, 
geography, and ethnology, — dry, erudite, and thorough enough to sat- 
isfy any pedant. The vocabulary of the Temashight tongue is so full, 
that it might serve all the uses of a student in that possibly future 
polite language. ‘The parable of the “ Prodigal Son,” as pronounced 
in this language, is not unmusical, and might make an excellent exercise 
for the vocal organs. The two poems of the Sheik El Bakay, in the 
eighth Appendix, are pleasant specimens of Arabic satire ; and the 
song of Sheik Othman, in the third Appendix, is as musical as the 
average of English hymns. 

We hope that some record of Dr. Vigel may yet enrich the narra- 
tive of discoveries in Africa, and that Lieutenant Burton will bring 
back from his dangerous adventure pictures of that central plateau 
which now of all the parts of the African continent alone remains 


unexplored. 


12. — Shakers. — Compendium of the Origin, History, Principles, 
Rules and Regulations, Government and Doctrines of the United 
Society of Believers in Christ's Second Appearing. With Biogra- 
phies of Ann Lee, William Lee, James Whitaker, J. Hocknell, J. 
Meacham, and Lucy Wright. By F.W. Evans. New York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 1859. 12mo. pp. 190, 


Tis comprehensive manual of Shakerism will be found very con- 
venient for those who seek correct information concerning the tenets 
and the methods of the followers of Mother Ann Lee. Ina clear and 
readable style, with apparent fairness, and with the earnestness of sin- 
cere belief, Mr. Evans here makes known to the world the temper of 
that body in which he is a devoted minister. He does not appear as 
an apologist, excusing the views which his people hold of the union of 
the sexes, the duality of God, and the four cycles of heaven and 
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hell ; — nor does he press as an advocate the characteristic ideas of his 
people against those of other churches. His statement is calm and 
scientific, and is fortified rather by fulness of Scriptural quotation 
than by rational argument. 

The exegesis on which Shakerism, as described by Mr. Evans, seems 
to be based, will seem to most Biblical students original, if not ludicrous. 
The interior sense of the Word is here brought out as none of the alle- 
gorists, from Origen to Swedenborg, have revealed it. To uninitiated 
readers the connection between the texts cited and the doctrines which 
they support must appear very remote; and they will turn with more 
satisfaction to the statistical details concerning the sect, in despair of 
fully understanding its theology, or of appreciating its ethics. These 
details give the number of Shaker communities in the United States 
as eighteen; two in Maine, two in New Hampshire, four in Massa- 
chusetts, one in Connecticut, three in New York, four in Ohio, and 
two in Kentucky. ‘Ihe number of members in all these communities 
is about forty-five hundred. The largest and oldest Shaker commu- 
nity is that at New Lebanon in New York, near the borders of Mas- 
sachusetts. It numbers six hundred members. Next in size is the 
community at Union Village, Ohio, which has five hundred members. 
The foundation of the sect in this country dates from August 6, 
1774, when Mother Ann Lee completed her Hegira and landed at 
New York. 

The perpetuation and growth of the Shaker sect is of course wholly 
by conversion. We know no facts to disprove Mr. Evans's assertion, 
that the Shakers, men and women, are true to their principles. The 
lives of their saints, which he appends, if not very remarkable, are at 
least as good as many which appear in the Romish Calendar. Shaker 
literature, including the present treatise, seems to be limited to nine 
works, five of which are pamphlets. 


13.— The Crescent and French Crusaders. By G. L. Dirson. New 
York: Derby and Jackson. 1859. 12mo. pp. 371. 


Tuts volume is a great improvement on the previous works of Mr. 
Ditson. The work on “ Circassia” was tedious and diffuse ; and the 
wretched typography of the “ Para Papers” was not well redeemed 
either by the value of the matter or the grace of the style. In this new 
volume on Algeria, (to which the title, it may be remarked, is not very 
appropriate.) Mr. Ditson has gathered a considerable amount of valuable 
information, and has given the results of reading and travel in a quite 
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readable diction. The egotism of the previous volumes is not wholly 
avoided, yet it is here much less annoying. The different races of Alge- 
ria, Moors, Kabyles, Bedouins, and Jews, — the cities, Algiers, Constan- 
tine, Batna, Oran, Bona, — the seaboard, the mountains, and the desert,— 
all come into the account, and, if not very graphically presented, have 
at least each ‘its individuality. A journey to Tunis and the site of 
Carthage is included in the survey, and notice is taken of the recent 
discoveries of Rey. N. Davis on that site. Where the author confines 
himself to facts, he is much more edifying than in his curiously made- 
up reflections. His meditations on the mosaics of Tunis, on the “ bou- 
doirs” of an ante-Christian era, on “the Pheenician dame,” on “a 
Dido’s queenly train glowing with Tyrian dye,” are amusing specimens 
of bathos. Such fine passages, however, rarely occur in the volume. 
In his historical sketches the author is less at home than in his descrip- 
tion of cafés and costumes. 

The marked peculiarity of this, as well as of Mr. Ditson’s other books 
of travel, is an overweening fondness for pictures of female beauty, and 
the dress and habits of women. The excess in this style of portraiture 
will tire those readers whom it does not vex and disgust. Another un- 
pleasant feature of this author’s writings is his light and superficial tone 
of remark about moral and religious movements. He sneers at the tem- 
perance societies and the “fanatics of New England.” 

A great merit of this volume is its moderation of statement. There 
are no draughts on the reader’s credulity, and no attempts to amaze by 
accounts of dangerous adventure. Mr. Ditson’s travel in Africa seems 
to have been as safe as his travel in France, and he has no disposition 
to enhance its difliculty or peril. 


14.—1. Records of the Colony and Plantation of New Haven, from 1638 
to 1649. Transcribed and edited in Accordance with a Resolution 
of the General Assembly of Connecticut. With occasional Notes and 
an Appendix. By CuartesJ. Hoapiy, M. A. Hartford: Printed 
by Case, Tiffany, & Co. for the Editor, 1857. 8vo. pp. 47. 

2. Records of the Colony or Jurisdiction of New Haven, from May, 
1653, to the Union. Together with the New Haven Code of 1656. 
Transcribed and edited in Accordance with a Resolution of the Gen- 
eral Assembly of Connecticut. By Cartes J. Hoapry, M. A. 
Hartford: Printed by Case, Lockwood, & Co. 1858, 8vo. pp. 626. 


We have in these two carefully edited volumes another contribution 
to the primary sources of history. The towns which formed the origi- 
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nal jurisdiction of New Haven were founded with the intent of consti- 
tuting them distinct governments. Of these, the strongest and wealthi- 
est was New Haven. This, with the five settlements of Stamford, 
Southold, Branford, Guilford, and Milford, made up the jurisdiction, 
which, in its turn, was afterwards united in chartered rights with the Con- 
necticut Colony. The former of the two volumes contains the Records 
of the Colony of New Haven while it stood alone, the beginning of the 
Records of the Jurisdiction, and the Records of the Plantation up to 
the year 1650. With the exception of a record of the proceedings at 
two Courts during the interval from April, 1644, to May, 1653, the 
original records for that whole space are missing, and have been so for 
about a century, at least; nor is there any known copy of them. The 
second volume above named comprises all the remaining records of the 
jurisdiction of New Haven, to the time of the Union, which are known 
to be in existence, together with the Colony Code of 1656. 

The editor of these volumes was intrusted with the office of transcrip- 
tion and publication by State patronage. le seems to have done his 
work with great care and with perfect fidelity, keeping close to the 
original in spelling and punctuation, allowing old times to come to the 
light of modern eyes in the old garb, and aiding the imagination of the 
reader to make himself a party to the matters rehearsed on the page. 
The few and modest notes which he has introduced lead us to wish that 
he had made a more liberal use of his privilege in that respect. 

In the first of the volumes is an extended narrative of the proceed- 
ings in a criminal case which ought never to have been transferred to 
type. The editor seems himself to have been led to adopt this judg- 
ment, as, in his second volume, he suppresses the most revolting details 
of similar cases. 

Taking into view the substantial contents of both volumes, their spirit, 
variety of matter, and uniform tone of earnestness,—as if what was 
done within narrow limits and homely bounds was, after all, of the 
very essence of universal and eternal legislation, — they present to us 
phenomena of rare significance and interest. “The Court,” whose 
records are spread before us, seems at some times to be legislating fora 
wide-spread commonwealth, and then it penetrates with its functions 
into the privacy of families and the secrets of human breasts, and as- 
sumes offices which would be regarded as tyrannical now if they were 
discharged by the head of a household. The sterling and heroic virtues 
of the leading men and women in those ancient enterprises for founding 
states, are vividly brought to view. No reader can fail to be impressed 
with the high-souled integrity, the deep conscientiousness, the profound 
sense of responsibility, with which the magistrates of those days ad- 
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ministered their trust. Their province extended over all the interests of 
life, and though we cannot but marvel at the sternness of their rule, 
and question at times whether their way of dealing with sinners did 
not strengthen the power of sin, we are made to admire the impartiality 
and sincerity of their proceedings. It was easier for them to draw the 
cords of authority to their utmost tension, than it would have been to 
attempt to administer a “ Christian Commonwealth” by lax and irreso- 
lute measures. The only kind of legislation which is consistent with 
the convictions and aim of Puritanism, is Puritan legislation. The 
world, at present, will not bear that. The first trial of it was a very 
thorough one. 

We copy from the revision of the Court Orders the following fore- 
most principle of Puritan legislation : — 

“In the layinge of the first fowndations of this plantation and jurisdiction, 
vpon a full debate with due and serious consideration, it was aggreed, con- 
cluded and setled as a fundamentall law, not to bee disputed or questioned 
hereafter, that the judiciall lawes of God, as they were deliuered by Moses, 
and expownded in other parts of Scripture, so farr as they are a fence to the 
morrall law and neither tipicall, nor ceremoniall, nor had refference to Canaan, 
shalbe accounted of morrall and binding equity and force, and as God shall 
helpe shalbe a constant direction for all proceedings here, and a generall rule 
in all courts of Justice how to judge betwixt partie and partie, and how to 
punish offenders, till the same may be branched out into perticulers hereafter.” 


The “ perticulers” proved to be all needed, especially in cases of 
witchcraft. With an unflinching resolution was the Mosaic code, as 
limited above, imposed in the Jurisdiction, and, in the main, it tended 


to peace, soberness, and righteousness. 


15.—A Critical Dictionary of English Literature, and British and 
American Authors, Living and Deceased, from the Earliest Accounts 
to the Middle of the Nineteenth Century. Containing Thirty Thou- 
sand Biographies and Literary Notices, with Forty Indexes of Sub- 
jects. By S. Austin Aruipone. Vol. I. Philadelphia: Child 
and Peterson. 1858. 8vo. pp. 1005. 


Tuoven we have been aware of the author’s indefatigable industry 
in collecting, and conscientious care in verifying, the materials for this 
great work, the half of it now before us surpasses our highest expecta- 
tion. Its affluence in names may be judged of by the fact, that it enu- 
merates no less than two hundred authors bearing the name of Jones, of 
whom twenty-one are designated by the unmodified prefix of William. 
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The Smiths appear in the next volume, and were we to reveal the num- 
ber of Smiths who are to be there commemorated as book-wrights, we 
should hardly be believed. Of course many names, in such a Diction- 
ary, must be dismissed with the briefest notice, yet in every case we 
have the titles of the author’s works, and the places and dates of their 
publication. From this minimum, in the ratio of interest and impor- 
tance, the notice is expanded so as to embrace a succinct biography of 
each more distinguished writer, with a characterization of his works 
and a collection of the opinions of critics upon them. The proportion- 
ate length of each sketch seems adjusted, not by any peculiar prefer- 
ences or prejudices of the author, but in accordance with the place 
or no place which its subject occupies in the regards of the English 
and American public. The meed of fame is thus measured with an 
impartial justice quite Rhadamanthine. Mr. Allibone has, for the most 
part, as we have indicated, in lieu of his own opinions, given those of 
well-known writers and leading periodical presses on both sides of the 
Atlantic; and these may be taken as fair exponents of the contem- 
porary public verdict, so that we learn what each author seemed, to 
those most nearly interested in ascertaining his actual merits. 

Perhaps the most remarkable and elaborate article in this volume 
is that on Junius. In this we have, first, an analysis of the Junius Let- 
ters, with notices of editions, followed by a list of forty-two persons to 
whom their authorship has been attributed. Then there is a com- 
plete list of the books and articles urging the claims of Sir Philip Fran- 
cis, Lord Germaine, and Colonel Barré, respectively ; and then a list 
of publications advocating the titles of the remaining candidates for this 
ambiguous honor, or otherwise discussing the merits and history of the 
original letters. Interspersed with this mass of materials are numerous 
illustrative extracts from various writers, the whole constituting a full 
and satisfying compend of this most voluminous department of Eng- 
lish literature. 

Our description of this one article may be taken as characterizing, 
mutatis mutandis, the labored and exhausting thoroughness manifested 
under every leading title throughout the volume. 

We feel justified in saying that this work fills a place among refer- 
ence-books, to which there have previously been only distant ap- 
proaches. It must find its way into every library, public or private, 
worthy of the name. He who has it at hand will wonder that he could 
ever have dispensed with it. It is also as attractive to the reader as 
it is useful to the student, and our only fear is from the temptation 
we find, almost daily, to wander from the title on which we consult it, 
to those on which it arrests and occupies our attention for their own 
intrinsic interest. 
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16.—<A Dictionary of the English Language, by Josern E. Wor- 
cester, LL.D. 4to. [Specimen Sheets. ] 


Tuis work will probably appear before our next issue. We have 
examined a sufficient portion of it to feel sure that it will more than 
meet the public expectation. The etymological department gives not 
only the author’s mature opinion in each case, but on controverted 
points the alternative opinions. The definitions are as full, precise, 
and discriminating as the capacity of our language will suffer them 
to be, and, wherever practicable, are copiously and pertinently illustrated 
by quotations from standard authors. The number of technical words 
defined is so large and various, that the work will serve all the ordi- 
nary purposes of a dictionary of each separate science and art, — ex- 
perts having been, as we are informed, largely employed in this part 
of the enterprise. Wood-cuts are introduced wherever the verbal 
definition would be inadequate. The various valuable matter con- 
tained in the Introduction and Appendix will supply the place of 
several separate manuals. In fine, the work must take its unchal- 
lenged place as far in advance of any previous attempt in this direc- 
tion, and as necessarily the standard dictionary of the English lan- 
guage, until its accessions and changes at some very distant day shall 
demand that the same labor be renewed. 





17. — Rambles about Portsmouth. Sketches of Persons, Localities, and 
Incidents of Two Centuries. Principally from Traditions and Un- 
published Documents. By Cuarces W. Brewster. Portsmouth: 
C. W. Brewster and Son. 1809. 


Tuts is the last day of grace for much of the unpublished history 
of New England. Until the Revolution, or rather until the era of 
steam-travel and rapid emigration, most of our old families remained 
near the homes of their ancestors, and treasured up the accumulating 
mass of local and biographical tradition. Frequent change of resi- 
denee, remoter intermarriages than were wont often to take place, the 
tumultuous press of business, and the incessant inpouring of intelli- 
gence from the whole civilized world, have made the present generation 
indifferent, for the most part, to vestiges and reminiscences of the past. 
The trustees of this description of oral history gradually disappear 
from the ranks of the living, leaving few who care to succeed to the in- 
heritance which they have preserved as it came to them, and enriched 
by the three or four score years of their own experience. Portsmouth, 
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New Hampshire, was the residence, in the last and the preceding cen- 
tury, of many men of mark and families of distinction, and the theatre 
of not a few events that formed a large part of the history of the 
times, as well as of numerous incidents and transactions, in themselves 
of less importance, which yet throw essential light upon that history. 
It abounds too in ancient sites and dwellings, which have each a story 
of its own. Mr. Brewster, a native of Portsmouth, and of an old 
Portsmouth family, has inherited much of this local lore, has made 
diligent inquiry and research among its still remaining memorials and 
depositories, and has compiled the results of what he has received, 
heard, and learned, in this singularly rich, entertaining, and instructive 
volume. The Penhallow, Cutts, Wentworth, Sherburne, Livermore, 
and Langdon families; the somewhat curious ecclesiastical history of 
the town; the reminiscences of a peculiarly luxurious and ostentatious 
series of office-holders under the Crown, and of high life in the quasi 
court-circle ; the characteristic anecdotes attached to well-known names ; 
the eccentric personages whose memory yet lingers about their former 
haunts,—these and other similar themes are given, not by any pre- 
determined method, but in a series of Chapters or “ Rambles,” each 
of which has a unity of its own, representing some single group, or train 
of events, or series of family portraits. We have thus a volume much 
more piquant and interesting than a formal history could have been, 
and at the same time a compend of materials, many of which must 
else have been irrevocably lost, from which some future author may 
compile the annals of the town. The work is admirably done, and, 
alike in its literary skill and its mechanical execution, does great credit 
to the ability, accuracy, and taste of its esteemed author. 





18.—1. Poems. By Frances.Anne Kempster. Boston: Ticknor 
and Fields. 1859. 1l6mo. pp. 512. 

2. Rustic Rhymes. By the Author of “ Winter Studies in the Coun- 
try.” Philadelphia: Parry and McMillan. 1859. 12mo. pp. 113. 

3. The Queen's Domain; and other Poems. By Wituiam Winter. 
Boston: E. O. Libby & Co. 1859. 16mo. pp. 144. 

4. The Ballad of Babie Bell, and other Poems. By Tuomas BaAiLrey 
Avprica. New York: Rudd and Carleton. 1859. 12mo. pp. 117. 

5. Poems. By Atnert Lareuton. Boston: Brown, Taggard, and 
Chase. 1859. 16mo. pp. 135. 


WE have named these volumes together, not because they have aught 
in common except their birth-season and their just claim upon our favor- 
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ing appreciation. We scarce know whether our time is most peculiarly 
marked by the paucity of great, or the multitude of good poets. We 
ean hardly say for whom among living versifiers we can predict with 
confidence a fame that will endure in coming ages ; but of those who can 
exercise an enviable mission for their contemporaries in awakening, 
educating, exalting, and satisfying poetic taste and susceptibility, the 
number is greater now than ever before. The case seems similar in 
all departments of literature, art, and executive talent. The civilized 
world has never had so little of pre-eminent genius, or so much of em- 
inent ability, as at the present time. Were we writing an article of full 
length, we should attempt to unfold the causes of this condition of 
things ; but such a disquisition would be out of place in our critical 
summary, and we will therefore proceed without farther preface to a 
closer view of these five new volumes of poetry,— once enough for a 
five years’ supply of the public expectancy, — which bear the imprint 
of the still new year. 

Mrs. Kemble’s poems are subjective, rather than imaginative, — they 
show, throughout, the impress of her own intense vitality, profound in- 
ward experience, intrepid courage, and indomitable will. Many of them 
are deeply pensive, yet equally remote from querulousness and from 
despair, — rehearsing griefs which are such not in fancy, but in fact, 
and incorporating with their remembrance the philosophy that endures 
them bravely, and the faith that transforms and glorifies them. The fol- 
lowing stanza, as beautiful as true, may be taken as representing the per- 
vading and characteristic sentiment of the volume considered collectively. 

“ Raise it to Heaven, when thine eye fills with tears, 
For only in a watery sky appears 
The bow of light ; and from the invisible skies 
Hope’s glory shines not, save through weeping eyes. 


As might be inferred from this specimen, Mrs. Kemble’s rhythm is not 
always perfect, yet her verse is seldom deficient in euphony, and often 
rolls on with an amplitude and energy of movement betokening the 
author’s life-long and fruitful familiarity with the tragic Muse. 

The “ Rustic Rhymes,” if we mistake not as to the authorshp, are 
products of the scanty leisure of a busy and successful professional 
career. The longer pieces are designed to exhibit the picturesque and 
happy phases of rural life. They have both strong sense and vivacity 
of thought and movement, and they indicate an ability to climb much 
higher toward the summit of Parnassus than the altitude at which they 
were written. They probably are all that they were designed to be, 
and are certainly a felicitous expression of combined wit and wisdom, 
in graceful words and easy numbers. 
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Mr. Winter's new volume contains two poems of considerable length, 
with numerous “ Idyls and Lyrics.” They are without exception pure 
and high in sentiment, and many of them display a superior richness of 
fancy and command of poetical resources. The second piece, “ The 
Emotion of Sympathy,” delivered before the Cambridge High School 
Association, commends itself to our taste as one of the best “ platform ” 
poems that have come under our cognizance, and is to be praised, not 
only positively for its truth and beauty, but negatively for the absence 
of that forced wit and elaborate doggerel, by which such poems are so 
often made to disgust a portion of the audience, and to amuse the rest 
at the expense of the author. This poem and “ The Queen’s Domain” 
are in iambic pentameter rhymes, and in the smoothness of versifica- 
tion, and the musical pulse they beat upon the ear, might bear compari- 
son with the productions of acknowledged masters in this measure. so 
common, yet so difficult, and so utterly fatal to the conceits and inani: es 
which often hide their puerility and emptiness in more vagrant meas- 
ures. The same gift of the poetic ear is manifest in the lighter pieces, 
and the varied forms of versification, which constitute the residue of the 
volume. 

Mr. Aldrich’s “ Ballad of Babie Bell, the Poem of a Little Life that 
was but Three Aprils Long,” of itself evinces the genuineness of his 
calling as a poet. We know not where to look for finer touches in the 
delineation of child-nature, for richer imagery more delicately handled, 
or for profounder pathos. There are other pieces in the volume, which 
run in a sensuous vein that less suits our taste ; but of these there is not 
one which has not some redeeming richness of fancy or felicity of 
poetic expression. There is sometimes a less careful elaboration and 
finish than the theme demands; while there are: many stanzas which 
no labor of the reversed stylus could round more perfectly either in 
thought or in rhythm. Mr. Aldrich has an exuberant fancy, a keen 
poetic vision, a quick sense of beauty, and a sympathy with nature, 
which, under the control of an exacting taste and a noble aim, may win 
and merit for him a high and enduring reputation. All that he needs 
is to be his own pupil in the “art and patience ” demanded in the fol- 
lowing piece for the poet's 

“CLOTH OF GOLD. 


“ You ask us if by rule or no 
Our many-colored songs are wrought ! 
Upon the cunning loom of thought, 
We weave our fancies, so and so. 


“The busy shuttle comes and goes 
Across the rhymes, and deftly weaves 
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A tissue out of autumn leaves, 
With here a thistle, there a rose. 


“ With art and patience thus is made 
The poet’s perfect Cloth of Gold : 
When woven so, nor moth nor mould 
Nor time can make its colors fade.” 


Mr. Laighton, whose poems, as they have appeared singly in the jour- 
nals of the day, have won the warmest praise from many readers, 
comes now before the public with his first volume, which contains, with 
many smaller pieces, a poem entitled “ Beauty,” delivered before the 
United Literary Societies of Bowdoin College at the last Commence- 
ment. The pieces in this volume are, it seems to us, of singular excel- 
lence. They, first of all, impress us as the unforced, inevitable outflow 
of a true poet-nature, in harmony with all things beautiful, susceptible 
of the higher and more subtile significance of the outward world, and 
ever open to the breathings of the Incorruptible Spirit which pervades 
and hallows the visible universe. Then they are smooth and harmonious 
in rhythm; choice and polished, yet without conceit or mannerism, in 
diction ; rich and glowing in imagery ; and lofty, while unexaggerated, 
in sentiment. They are at the farthest possible remove from the au- 
dacity which, in our day, so often counterfeits the poet’s mission by 
tricks of legerdemain with incongruous fancies and halting anapests, 
and which plays the traitor to the same mission with not a few who are 
capable of .better things. Mr. Laighton holds out not a single bait for 
that claptrap applause, which is censure and shame. His poems appeal 
only to the refined and delicate appreciation of those in sympathy with 
the beautiful, true, and good. That they will fully sustain the kind 
yet searching ordeal of their judgment, we confidently anticipate. We 


quote, not because it has superior merit to many others that we might 


copy, but because we have not space for a longer extract, the following 


“HYMN. 


“ The homeless winds that wander o’er the land ; 
The deep-voiced thunder speaking words of tire ; 
The waves that break in sunshine on the strand, 
Or smite with storm-paled hands their rocky lyre ; 


“The stars that blossom in the fields of night ; 
The buds that burst in beauty from the sod ; 
The birds that dip their wings in rainbow light, — 
Are notes in Nature’s symphony to God. 


* But as Creation’s anthem onward rolls, 
From age to age in grandeur still the same, 
We set the seal of silence on our souls, 
And sing no praises to His holy name. 
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*« Our eyes are dazzled by the glare of Life ; 
We cannot see the sapphire deeps above ; 
Our ears are deafened by its ceaseless strife ; 
We cannot hear the angels’ songs of love. 


“ Dust gathers on our mantles hour by hour ; 
We trail our robes in low and sensual things ; 
We yield our heart-wealth to the Tempter’s power, 
And stain the whiteness of the spirit’s wings. 
“We fling the priceless pearl of Faith away, 
And count as treasure Earth’s corroding dross ; 
We bow to idols formed of fragile clay, 
But twine few garlands for the Saviour’s cross.” 


19.— The New Priest in Conception Bay. Boston: Phillips, Sampson, 
& Co. 1858. In2 vols. I6mo. pp. 309, 339. 


Tuts tale challenges our admiration on many grounds, either of which 
would merit for it a foremost place among works of its class. Its scene 
is laid in Newfoundland, to most of us an unknown region, and present- 
ing, as is now evinced, unsurpassed materials, whether for the descrip- 
tion of nature or the delineation of rare and piquant types of humanity. 
The pages before us abound in pictures of terraqueous scenery, each a 
poem by itself, such as could have been written only by one who had 
the eye and the word-wealth of a true poet. The primitive and hardy 
mode of life, the incessant exposure to the continuous roughening and 
frequent perils of the elements, the collision of rival creeds, the isolation 
of those towns and hamlets from the great centres of opinion, influence, 
and civilization, — all make the inhabitants of Newfoundland a peculiar 
people, with strong, jagged prominences of character, with a marvellous 
blending of the manly and the childish, the shrewd and the simple, the 
wisdom of matured and treasured experience and the credulity of those 
to whom nature is a sealed book. A large variety of these native char- 
acters are depicted in the story of “The New Priest,” and thrown out 
into their full prominence on the canvas by contrast with a genuine 
Yankee who plays a conspicuous part in the development of the plot, 
with other leading personages of refined and generous nurture, and 
with the villain of the tale, —a crafty and unscrupulous Jesuit. Our 
author gives us in his interlocutors the pure Newfoundland dialect, and 
we confess that much of it can be read aloud only by harsh and unge- 
nial exercise of the vocal organs ; but it is a pato’s so closely character- 
istic, that we would not have one word of it omitted or translated into 
the vernacular. There are several characters of singular beauty in the 
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tale. The “New Priest” himself is thoroughly noble, loyal to his 
convictions, full of honor and self-sacrifice; and as he is led from the 
inthralment of a temporary conversion to Romanism, and brought 
again into a freer religious atmosphere, he awakens our intense sym- 
pathy with his inward conflict, and our profound reverence for the 
intrepidity with which he follows the light of Divine truth. Skipper 
George has hardly his equal in fictitious literature for ingenuousness, 
vigor of mind, fortitude in endurance, sweet submission to the will of 
Heaven, and saintliness of spirit. His daughter — virtually the heroine 
of the story — unites to all that is beautiful in her father an unstud- 
ied maidenly grace, native delicacy, and spontaneous intuition as to 
all that appertains to the higher nature. The tale is one of unflag- 
ging interest, and the several stages of its development are managed 
with exquisite artistic skill. The lessons, not put into a didactic form, 
but imbedded in the narrative, are of the highest and holiest. We would 
qualify our praise, were there anything that claims its abatement; but 
either there is no material for an unfavorable criticism, or, what is very 
much the same thing, the author gains such a hold upon his readers as 
to disarm the critical judgment. 


20.— European Life, Legend, and Landscape. By an Artist. Phila- 
delphia: James Challen and Son. 1859. 12mo. pp. 154. 


Tuts is an unpretending book, written by some one who under- 
stands no part of author-craft, except the too often omitted part of 
writing well. It is a note-book of a tour, principally on the most 
familiar routes of European travel, containing, in easy alternation and 
commingling, and in about equal proportions, the three elements speci- 
fied in the title, —“ Life” sketched en passant, not formally described ; 
“ Legend ” charmingly told; and “ Landscape” vividly pictured. Be- 
sides these, and especially characteristic of the volume, are numerous 
notices of works of art, which, unlike most of such notices, give a 
plain, succinct account of the works themselves, instead of entertaining 
us with what we are in no wise concerned to know, the emotions of 
the author. 


21.— Christian Brotherhood: a Letier to the Hon. Heman Lincoln. 
By Baron Srow, D.D., Pastor of the Rowe Street Church, 
Boston. Boston: Gould and Lincoln. 1859. 12mo. pp. 208. 


We have but one fault to find with this book, namely, that it did 
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not appear when it was written, “more than fifteen years” ago. 
There is need enough of it now; but it meets a demand which was 
then still more urgent. It will now be a precious auxiliary in the 
good work, in which it might then have taken almost the initiative. 
It is an earnest appeal to the members of the author’s own denomination 
against sectarianism. It commends all true Christians, not only to the 
personal respect and affection of those whom he addresses, but to their 
sympathy and furtherance in the establishment and support of Chris- 
tian institutions and enterprises of every description. It deprecates 
the New England habit of founding new churches, not in destitute and 
benighted communities, but where, and because, the existing churches 
are prosperous; so that a village, all whose inhabitants might be ac- 
commodated in a single place of worship, bristles with three or four 
spires, while the funds wasted in this mutually injurious rivalry are 
imperatively required for the common cause of evangelical propagan- 
dism. We are solicitous that the book should be extensively read, 
both on account of the sectarian follies which it holds up to censure 
and ridicule, and of its pervading tone of fervent piety and unfeigned 


good-will. 





22. — Palestine, Past and Present. With Biblical, Literary, and Scien- 
tific Notices. By Rev. Henry S. Ossorn, A. M., Professor of 
Natural Science in Roanoke College, Salem, Va. With Original 
Illustrations and a New Map of Palestine, by the Author. Phila- 
delphia: James Challen and Son. 1859. 8vo. pp. 600. 


Tus book is the result of an extended tour in Palestine by an 
author previously well versed in the best literature of his theme, 
and conversant with the points demanding special research or verifi- 
cation. The work is in the form of an itinerary, interspersed as 
occasion serves with topographical discussion and Biblical criticism. 
It is adapted for reference by means of a copious index of subjects, 
and is also furnished with a Geographical Appendix, containing the 
name of every place mentioned in the Scriptures, with a list of the 
passages in which each is found, the modern name, when there is any, 
and the ascertained or reputed latitude and longitude. Among the 
numerous similar works of the day, we hardly know of one covering 
so much ground, which is so likely to attract and interest the culti- 
vated reader; and where there is valuable material brought to light 
every year, the latest book is always in some respects the best au- 
thority. We ought not to omit the emphatic mention of the taste, 
skill, and even genius manifested in the mechanical execution of this 
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volume. It is beautifully printed, and adorned with two exquisite 
steel engravings by Sartain, five chromographic engravings richly 
tinted, numerous illustrations from wood, and one of the best and 
most available maps of Palestine we have ever seen, —all from draw- 
ings by the author. 





23.— The Land and the Book ; or, Biblical Mlustrations drawn from 
the Manners and Customs, the Scenes and Scenery of the Holy Land. 
By W. M. Tuomson, D. D., Twenty-five Years a Missionary of 
the A. B. C. F. M. in Syria and Palestine. Maps, Engravings, 
etc. In 2 vols. New York: Harper and Brothers. 1859. 12mo. 
pp. 560, 614. 


Tuts work is inferior to the last named both in literary skill and 
in artistical beauty; but it contains more and more various materials 
for the illustration of Scripture, is well arranged, has numerous maps 
and wood-cuts, and ample indexes. The author’s long residence in 
Palestine, and his previous reputation as an explorer and collector 
in this field of research, render him, of course, peculiarly trustworthy 
in all that he states as from his own knowledge, and attach a high 
degree of authority to his opinions where exact knowledge cannot be 
obtained. These volumes are obviously intended for extensive circula- 
tion, and will be the means of popularizing a large amount of the 
information requisite for the intelligent perusal of the Bible. 





24.— Christian Morals. By James Cuatien, Author of “The 
Gospel and its Elements,” “ Christian Evidences,” “Cave of Mac- 
pelah,” etc., etc. Philadelphia: James Challen and Son. 1809. 
12mo. pp. 199. 


Tuts little compend of Christian ethics deserves the widest circula- 
tion. It is a simple exposition of the morality of the Gospel, in its 
forming principles, its ruling motives, its several heads of obligation, 
and its undoubted requisitions as applied to the present state of so- 
ciety. It is worthy of praise, equally as avoiding all speculations 
beyond the obvious sense of the sacred record, and as presenting that 
sense without abatement or compromise. It is long since we have 
felt the power of faithful evangelical preaching as we have in turning 
over these unpretending pages; and we are careful to commend them 


emphatically, at once because there is nothing attractive in their form, 
and because there is so much of the highest wisdom in their coptents. 
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25.— Biographies of Distinguished Scientific Men. By Francois 
AracGo, Member of the Institute. Translated by Apmirat W. H. 
Smytu, D.C. L., F. R. S., ete., the Rev. Bapen Powe t, M. A., 
F. R. S., ete., and Ropert Grant, Esq., M. A., F. R. A. S.  Se- 
ries First and Second. - Boston: Ticknor and Fields. 1859. 12mo. 
pp- 444, 486. 


Tue First Series of these Biographies commences with the author’s 
autobiography. It is defaced by a vanity almost puerile, and presents 
several of Arago’s brethren in science in a light by no means amiable. 
Its chief value lies in its preserving a few not unimportant items of sci- 
entific history. The residue of the volumes in hand is filled with biogra- 
phies of distinguished Frenchmen and Englishmen, most or all of them 
prepared by M. Arago in his capacity of Perpetual Secretary of the 
Academy of Sciences. They are of worth, equally as presenting details 
of life and character, and as furnishing numerous incidental facts con- 
nected with the scientific development of the last and the present cen- 
tury, which have no record elsewhere. The translators have assumed 
also the office of interpreters and critics, inserting well-timed explana- 
tions where the text is involved in technicalities, expressing their dis- 
sent, with the grounds for it, on various subjects open to controversy, 
and in some cases obviating unfair inferences to which the author's 
personal prejudices might lead his less informed readers. These notes, 
introduced modestly and sparingly, constitute a highly valuable feature 
of the work as it is now given to us. 


26.— The Life of John Milton. Narrated in Connection with the 
Political, Ecclesiastical, and Literary History of his Time. By Da- 
vip Masson, M. A., Professor of English Literature in University 
College, London. With Portraits, and Specimens of his Handwrit- 
ing at different Periods. Vol. I. 1608-1639. Boston: Gould and 
Lincoln, 1859. 8vo. pp. 658, 


Tus is the first of three ponderous volumes, while all that is ac- 
tually known of Milton’s life might be comprised in two hundred octavo 
pages. But Mr. Masson’s work is really the history of the English 
mind, church, and state during the sixty-six years between Milton's 
birth and death. At the same time the author omits nothing, however 
trivial, which can be given as in direct or remote connection with Mil- 
ton. Thus there is a very long treatise on the genealogy of the poet’s 
parents, and large portions of his college exercises are translated from 
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the Latin in which they have slumbered till now. This volume, with 
all its apparent prolixity, is exceedingly attractive ; for the writer has 
not only, with the fidelity of a true antiquary, collected the memorials 
of the seventeenth century, but has also thoroughly vitalized them, and 
dramatized their action, so that we might almost seem to be reading 
from contemporary journals. When the remaining volumes reach us, 
we hope to enter more fully into the merits of the work, and such 
new views as it may have given of its illustrious subject. 


27. — A New History of the Conquest of Mexico, in which Las Casas’s 
Denunciations of the Popular Historians of that War are fully vin- 
dicated. By Rosert Anperson Witson, Counsellor at Law, 
Author of “ Mexico and its Religion,” ete. Philadelphia: James 
Challen and Son. 1859. 8vo. pp. 539. 


WE are not yet prepared to criticise this book, unless we adopt Syd- 
ney Smith’s doctrine, and regard ourselves as specially qualified to re- 
view it by not having read it. But we have read enough to see that it 
is a work of no ordinary ability, research, boldness, and vigor. Mr. 
Wilson has collected in Mexico all the materials there accessible for his 
use, and especially has examined the alleged monuments of Aztec civil- 
ization, which dwindle on a near approach. He pronounces Bernal 
Diaz a myth, and, of course, his so-called personal narrative a collection 
of myths. With all the fervor of an iconoclast he deals destruction 
among historical traditions, till now undoubted. We are not yet pre- 
pared to believe that his reading of this portion of American history 
will take its place as genuine; but we reserve our opinion till we 
have a right to form it. 


28.— Annual Obituary Notices of Eminent Persons who have Died in 
the United States. For 1857. By Hon. Natnan Crossy. Bos. 
ton: Phillips, Sampson, & Co. 1858. pp. 432. 


WE are glad to see this plan of an annual Necrology started, and 
under such auspices as must insure success. Of course the chief merit 
of such a work must be completeness, and of this no estimate can be 
formed without ascertaining from various sections of the country how 
far in each city, county, or vicinity, it gives satisfaction, or what num- 
ber and kind of omissions are complained of. The quality of the no- 
tices, except in the case of some person of extended fame, must depend, 
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not on the editor’s ability, but on the local obituaries. Wherever the 
present editor has the opportunity thus to distinguish himself, he shows 
his own skilled and graceful hand in the work, except (we believe) in 
the single case of Crawford the sculptor, of whom we have an admirably 
written memoir of nearly fourteen columns, with the signature G. S. H., 
— initials which our readers will not find it difficult to interpret. 


29. — History of the State of Rhode Island and Providence Plantations. 


By Samuet Greene Arnotp. Vol. I. 1656-1700. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1859. 8vo. pp. 574. 


We have the promise of a review of this volume at an early date 
from a loyal and loving native of Rhode Island, and, in the pendency 
of this promise, we will only say that the volume shows a fidelity 
worthy of reliance, a candor that commands respect, and a skill in au- 
thorship which must give the writer a high place among American his- 
torians. When we wrote what we have about Roger Williams in our 
review of Dr. Palfrey’s new volume, we had not read Mr. Arnold’s 
version of the story. We find that it agrees substantially with Dr. 
Palfrey’s, and confirms to our judgment the opinions to which we gave 
expression ; yet Mr. Arnold himself reaches an opposite conclusion as 
to the justice of Williams’s banishment, by treating his disorganizing 
opinions as “ opinions of a purely religious nature.” 


30.— The Merchants and Bankers’ Register, for the Year 1859. New 
York: Published at the Office of the Bankers’ Magazine. 8vo. pp. 
96 and 156. 


Tue subject of Free Banking has of late years attracted much at- 
tention in the United States. Various States have adopted the system, 
and others have it under consideration. The chief purpose of this vol- 
ume is to furnish information on this subject. It contains the Free (or 
General) banking laws of Massachusetts, New York, Illinois, Indiana, 
Towa, Louisiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Missouri, and Wisconsin. From 
these data may be compiled a system containing the best features of each, 
rejecting those of an unsuitable nature. 

The volume contains, besides, its usual annual list of the banks and 
private bankers of the United States, of Europe, South America, and 
elsewhere, and a list of standard works on banking, currency, and kin- 
dred subjects. 
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Arabian Days’ Entertainments, noticed, 
281. 

Cyclopedia, the New American, noticed, 
281. 


Dana, Charles A., his Household Book of 
P oetry, noticed, 

Davy, Sir seg his Fragments, Life, 
and Correspondence, noticed, 554. 

De Quincey, Thomas, article on his Life and 
Writings, 113 — circumstances of his 
childhood, 114 — death of his sisters, 
115 — his quarrel with his guardians, 
122 — his opium experiences, 123 — cir- 
cumstances under wiih t he commence d 
the use of opium, 126 — characteristics 
of his w ritings, 128 — his peculiarities as 
a biographer, 130 — his ground as a mor- 
alist, 131—his humor, i6.—his person 
and personal habits, 132. 

Ditson, G. L., his Crescent and French 
Crusades, noticed, 561. 
Dufferin, Lord, his Yacht 

ticed, 262. 


Elicott, J., his Commentaries on the 
New Testament, reviewed, 184. 

Elliott, Sir Henry M., his Index to the 
Historians of India, reviewed, 289 — his 
worth and services, 294, note. 


Voyage, no- 


INDEX. 


Essarts, Alfred des, his Francois de Medicis, 
noticed, 263. 

Evans, F. W., his Shakers, noticed, 560. 

European Life, Legend, and Landscape, 
noticed, 572. 


Fergusson, James, his Ilustrated Hand- 
Book of Architecture, reviewed, 341. 
Feydeau, Ernest, his Fanny, reviewed, 214 

— its vileness, 215. 

Francia, his dictatorship of Paraguay, 
pro — destruction of his monument, 
438 

Frederick I., of Prussia, his character, 509 
— his coronation, 510. 

Frederick the Great, of Prussia, his earliest 
attendants and tutors, 516 — his father’s 
plan for his educs ation, 517 — maltreated 
by his father, 520 —his clandestine 
tastes and studies, 529 — his plan of 
flight, 530 —his arrest, 635 — sentenced 
to death, 5837 — his reprieve, 539 — his 
marriage, 540— his residence at Reins- 
berg, 542—his correspondence, 544— 
his father’s death, 546. 

Frederick William, Elector of Branden- 
burg, the Great, his wariness and dex- 
terity, 505 — his battle of Fehrbellin, 
506 —his true wife, Louisa of Orange- 
Nassau, 507—his second wife, Doro- 
thea, 508. 

Frederick William, King of 
father’s death, 510 —his avarice, 611 — 
his eccentricities, 512 — his siege of 
Stralsund, 613 — visited by Peter the 
Great, 514 — his hatred of his son, 520, 
533 — his giant regiment, 522 —his To- 
bacco Parliament, his visit to 

Dresden, 527 — his death, 546. 


Prussia, his 


623 — his 


Gallitzin, Prince, article on, 349 — his 
parentage, 350 — infidel opinions of his 
parents, 351 —his mother's and his con- 
version, 353 — his voyage to the United 
States, 355 — his admission to the priest- 
hood, 356 — his settlement at Loretto, 
357 — his sacrifices, 360 — his friendly 
relations with the King of Holland, 361 
—his literary works, 363 — his patriot- 
ism, 364—his death, 365—his monu- 
ment, 366. 

Gautier, Theophile, his Jtalia, reviewed, 
217 — his account of his arrival at 
Venice by night, quoted, 218 —his La 
Mode, reviewed, 220 — quoted as to the 
antique, 222 —as to crinoline, 223. 

Gavazzi, Alessandro, his Recollections of 
the Last Four Popes, noticed, 548. 

Gervinus, G. G., his Introduction to the 
History of the Nineteenth Century, re- 
viewed, 387 — his characterization of 
Rousseau, 408 — his statement of the 
pervading spirit of the Puritan colonists 
in North America, 421. 

John C. L., Smith's edition of 


yan) 


Giesele r, 
his Church History, noticed, 
Government, its change of form by fixed 
laws, 389 — traced in Greece, 392 — in 
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Rome, 393 — in Italy, 396 — in Germany, 
401 —in France, 406 —in Spain, 411 — 
in Portugal, 412— in Switzerland, 413 
— in the Netherlands, 414 — in England, 
416 — in Russia, 419 — in the United 
States, 420. 


Hamayun, his character and the transac- 
tions of his reign, 294. 

Heyden, Thomas, his Discourse on Prince 
Gallitzin, reviewed, 349. 

Hoadly, Charles Y., his Records of New 
Haven, noticed, 562. 

Hovey, Alvah, his Memoir of Backus, no- 
ticed, 277. 

Hurd, John Codmaa, his Law of Freedom 
and Bondage in the United States, no- 
ticed, 272. 


India, article on, 289 — despotism of its 
native government, 290 — irregularity of 
accession to the throne, 291 — enervating 
influences on the monarch, 293 — condi- 
tion of the country under British rule, 308. 

Istria, Countess Dora d’, her work on Ger- 
man Switzerland, reviewed, 476 — plan 
and execution of the work, 477 et seq. 


Kemble, Frances Anne, her Poems, noticed, 
568. 

Kingsley, Charles, his Miscellanies, noticed, 
243. 

Knighton, William, his Private Life of an 
Eastern King, reviewed, 289 — quoted, 
299. 

Konigswarter, Louis J., his Etudes Histo- 
riques, reviewed, 1. 


Laighton, Albert, his Poems, noticed, 570. 

La Plata, the River, when discovered, 432. 

Longfellow, Henry Wadsworth, his Court- 
ship of Miles Standish, noticed, 275. 


Macknight, Thomas, his Life of Burke, re- 
viewed, 61 — criticised, 62. 

Marmier, H., his Les Fiances du Spitzberg, 
noticed, 559. 

Massalsky, Princess Koltzoff, her learning 
and ability, 476. 

Massey, William, his History of England, 
noticed, 258. 

Masson, David, his Life of John Milton, no- 
ticed, 575. 

Merchants and Bankers’ Register for 1859, 
noticed, 577. 

Merruau, Paul, his L’ Egypte Contempo- 
raine, noticed, 265. 

Minturn, Robert B., his From New York to 
Delhi, noticed, 278. 

Miracles as discussed by Bushnell, 283. 

Montégut, Emile, his Essais Moral Pet His- 
toriques, reviewed, 225 — quoted, 226, 227. 

Montez, Lola, her Lectures, noticed, 256. 

Mount Vernon Association, its aims, 56 — 
how they may be carried out with the 
purest taste, 60. 


Nestorians, the, their antiquity, 232 — their 
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condition as to faith, rites, morals, and 
manners, 233. 

New England, magnitude of its history, 464 
—its settlers unduly censured for their 
intolerance of dissenters, 467. 

New Priest in Conception Bay, noticed, 571. 

Nourrisson, his Le Cardinal de Bérulle, no- 
ticed, 264. 


Olive, the, and the Pine, noticed, 274. 

Osborn, Henry S., his Palestine Past and 
Present, noticed, 573. 

O Sullivan, John, his emigration from Ire- 
land, 446—his marriage, 447 — his old 
age, 448. 

Oude, condition of, before its annexation to 
the Indo-British empire, 299. 

Owen, Richard, his Lecture in behalf of the 
Mount Vernon Association, reviewed, 52. 


Page, Thomas J., his Narrative of Explo- 
ration, reviewed, 430 — character of the 
work, 431— specimens of its graphic 
power, 441. 

Palfrey, John Gorham, his History of New 
England, reviewed, 460 — compared and 
contrasted with Prescott, 462 — his qual- 
ities as an historian, 463 — synopsis of his 
first volume, 471 — its general character, 

72. 

Pantheism, how distinguished from atheism, 
3869 — how affected by the geological ar- 
gument for a Creator apart from his 
works, 372. 

Paraguay, Jesuit missions in, 435 — its 
political history, 437. 

Peter the Great, his visit to Frederick Wil- 
liam of Prussia, 514. 

Political development in civil history, pri; 
mary law of, 387 ef seq. 

Porter, Whitworth, his History of the 
Knights of Malta, noticed, 553. 

Prescott’s rank as an historian, 461. 

Procter, Adelaide Anne, her Legends and 
Lyrics, noticed, 255. 

Puritanism inseparably connected with 
principles of civil freedom, 465. 


Remusat, Charles de, his Abelard, reviewed, 


33. 

Robertson, Frederick W., his Lectures and 
Addresses, noticed, 551. 

Rustic Rhymes, noticed, 568. 


Sabbath Hymn-Book, noticed, 266. 

Sala, George Augustus, his Journey Due 
North, noticed, 256. ; 

Sand, George, her L’ Homme de Neige, no- 
ticed, 558. 

Sanford, John Langton, his Great Rebel- 
lion, noticed, 260. 

Sawyer, Leicester Ambrose, his New Testa- 
ment, noticed, 269. 

Schaff, Philip, his History of the Christian 
Church, noticed, 272. 

Scholefield, James, his Hints for Improve- 
ments in the Authorized Version of the 
New Testament, reviewed, 1584. 
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Scouring of the White Horse, noticed, 550. 


Semper, Gotfried, his Essays on Architec - 


ture, reviewed, 341. 
are, see~White. 

Sidney, Sir Philip, article on, 312 — his 
family, 316 — his early training, 317 — 
his European tour, 318—his diplomatic 
appointment at the court of the German 
Emperor, 321 — his first appearance as an 
author, 322 —his defence of his father, 
823 — his letter to Elizabeth on her pro- 

French marriage, ib. — his quarrel 
with the Earl of Oxford, 325—his Coun- 
tess of Pembroke’s Arcadia, 326 — his 


service in the House of Commons, 329— . 


his amour with Lady Rich, ib. — his son- 
net, 330—his Defence of Poesy, 331 — 
his marriage, 332 —his admission to 
knighthood, ib. — his defence of the Earl 
of Leicester, 333 — his attempt to embark 


m 


Sula, John, notices of his life, 449, 01, 


B..... 

i ind, article on, 476—its history 

. yet to be written, 479 — its races, 483 — 
its languages, 484— its democracy, 485 
—its superstitions, 488 — its part in the 
Reformation, 493 — its services to educa- 
tion, 495 — its marvels of engineering 
science, 497 —its art, 498 —its poetry, 
499 —its fictitious literature, 500 — its 
music, 501. 


Taylor, Nathaniel W., his Practical Ser- 
mons, noticed, 274. 

Thom , Joseph P., his Memoir of Stod- 
dard, reviewed, 228 — its merits, 243. 

T hompson, Pishey, his History and Antiqui- 
ties of Boston reviewed, 166 — thorough- 
ness of the work, 167— its mechanical 
execution, 168. 





for America, i4.— his military ec s- 
sion for the Netherlands, 334—his fa- 
tal wound, 335 — his last days and 
death, 336 — estimate of his character, 


837. 

Sigourney, L. H., her Daily Counsellor, no- 
ticed, 277. 

Sin, nature and origin of, 379. 

Sleeman, W. H., his Journey through the 
Kingdom of Oude, reviewed, 289 — quot- 
ed, 300 et seq. 

Sprague, William B., his Annals of the 
American Pulpit, noticed, 267. 

Stoddard, David Tappan, article on, 228 — 
his ancestry, ib.—his education, 229 — 
his mathematical and mechanical taste 
and proficiency, 230 — his commence- 
ment of clerical studies, 231—his self- 
consecration to the Nestorian mission, 
233 —his voyage, 234 — his description 
of the region of Oroomiah, 234 — his suc- 
cess as a preacher of Christianity, 237 — 
his illness, bereavement, and return to 
America, 289—his return to the mis- 
sion, 240—his eminent services, ib. — 
his death, 241. 

Stow, Baron, his Christian Brotherhood, no- 
ticed, 572. 

Struggles of the Early Christians, noticed, 


281. 

Sullivan, James, his Life, by Amory, re- 
viewed, 443 — his extraction and parent- 
age, 446 —his boyhood, 449 —his en- 
trance on the legal profession, 450 — upon 

litical life, 451—his services in the 
*rovincial Congress and Assembly, 452 
— his legal employments and practice in 
Boston, 453 —his various offices, 455 — 
his party position, 456. 


W. M., his Bibligal Illustrations, 

noticed, 574. ‘ 

Thoughts about Women, A Woman's, 255. 

Trench, Richard Chenevix, on the Author- 
ized Version of the Bible, reviewed, 184. 

Tucker, George, his History of the United 
States, noticed, 280. 


Urquiza, his merits and services, 439. 


Vapereau, G., his Dictionnaire Universel des 
Contemporains, noticed, 556. 


Wager of Battle, distinguished from the 
duel, 23 — its origin in Northern Europe, 
25 — practised among the Sclavonic na- 
tions, 29 — opposed by the Church, 32 — 
descriptions of persons authorized to fight 
by champion, 35 — restrictions upon it, 
37 — more enlightened views with regard 
to it, 40 — last instance of it in France, 
42 — in England, 44— its ceremonies, 45 
—its champions, how qualified, and un- 
der what restrictions employed, 46. 

Wayland, Francis, his Sermons to the 
Churches, noticed, 269. 

White, Richard Grant, his edition of Shake- 
speare, reviewed, 244— its text, 250 — 
its critical matter, 251— its author's 
adaptation for his work, 252. 

Willard, Joseph, his Willard Memoir, no- 

Wiliams, Re 1s of his banisk 
illiams, r, grounds of his banishment, 
469 — bie ie ero 470. 

Wilson, Robert Anderson, his History of the 
Conquest of Mexico, noticed, 576. 

Winter, William, his Poems, noticed, 569. 

Worcester, Joseph E., his Dictionary of the 
English Language, noticed, 566. 
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